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CHARACTERISTICS OF GERMAN GENIUS. 
Inrropucrory Nors. 


‘Tae following article is so well written, and contains, as we think, se 
clear and correcta portrayal ofthe ‘ Characteristics of German Genius,’ 
in their remote and more immediate causes, that we cannot withhold it 
from our readers, although there are some views ard sentiments sprink- 
Jed over it, which we cannot altegether approve. 

It speaks of Germany as the seat of ‘the greater part ef the generous 
knowledge and earnest meditation extant on earth.’ Whilst we admire 
the Germans as an elaborate, suggestive people in their thoughts, we 
can scarcely award them the palm of possessing nearly adi the treasures 
of + generous knowledge and earnest meditation.’ And although we are 
greatly in favor of freedom of thought, and love to see minds untrammel- 
ed by a rigid, inquisitorial censorship, we caanot deem it au advantage 
to Germany, that any professor there ‘ may proclaim his agreement with 
Spinoza, or Shaftesbury, and his disregard fer all the Fathers and all the 
Reformers; and thus, in all probability, gain an increased salary, the 
cross of an order, and a larger body of students.’ 

We should prefer, on the whole, and think it more conducive to the 
best, permanent interests of any land, peopled by intellectual, moral 
and immortal beings, that the multitude of its youth should sit at the feet 
of those who drink deeply of Siloam’s pure fountain, who make the 
Bible the regulater, as well ef their philosophy, as of their religion. 
Nor do we believe that the freedom of man consists in rejecting the 
revelations of the H ghest Truth, and * believing and feeling for himself 
in conformity with the promptings of his own soul, and with the sprit of 
the times he belongs to.” On the contrary, our philosophical belief is, 
that the soul ef man is only free then, when it is made free by the truth 
of the Bible. when it has assimilated that spiritual food, and is thus 
growing up to its proper stature and dignity. ‘The promptings of the 
soul,’ and ‘the spirit of the times’ willonly be right, when both are in ac- 
cordance with the high tone of truth which emanated from the seurce of 
light, and is impressed on the pages of the sacred volume. 
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He, who made the soul, revealed his truth for that soul, to meet ite 
highest wants, and, therefore, the truest philosophy is te place the soul 
under its guidance, and to make its lessons the priinary axioms in all our 
reasonings and meditations. Philosophy unconformable to the first prin- 
ciples of the system of Jesus Christ, must, of necessity, be wnsouad, un- 
safe philosophy. 

We think our readers will be gratified with the article, notwithstand- 
ing these exceptions, and as the interest in Germany and German writers 
is increasing im our country, some remarks on the ‘Characteristics of 
German Genius’ cannot but be acceptable.—Ep. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review, 


Fragments from German Prose Writers. ‘Translated by Sarar 
Austin. Illustrated with Notes. London. 1841. 


Some have experienced, and all can imagine, the pleasure of waking 
in a new long-desired country, with vague wonder and uncertainty how 
that foreign life would present itself, and then receiving its first greet- 
ings from a fair smiling figure, who presents us with a nosegay of un- 
known flowers, and looks our welcome to the fields they grow in. Such 
must be to many English readers the interest and joy imparted by this 
rich and graceful, as well as truly friendly offering ; which is at once a 
garland of fresh flowers, and a string of lasting pearls. Perhaps no 
other prose literature but that of Greece could have furnished the ma- 
terials of a volume at once so wise, so bright, and so varied ; and those 
old Hellenic books, nearer than any medern can be to the age of prime- 
val awe, and combining, as no other, childish liveliness with nyature 
thought, yet want some of the nobler, the very noblest elements of our 
Christian world, and the clear complete knowledge of nature and histo- 
ty, which in our time we require, and which the Germans, beyond alf 
other people, have realized. [n trath, resembling the Greeks far more 
than ts the writers of any other nation as to elevation and fulness, they 
have for us the incomparable merit tlrat they are the children and teach- 
ers ofourowntime. Atall events, whatever may or may not be the 
value of German literature, it is plain that Mrs. Austin is, of all English 
persons, the one who has best succeeded in making its worth clear and 
pleasant to merely English readers. Mr. Carlyle, with his deep spirit 
and prophetic originality, has been, and will remain we suppose for 
ever, the great hicrophant, disclosing to prepared minds the truly divine 
wisdom of that modern Holy Land. But it reqmres to have something 
et a “ foregone conclusion” of Germanism within us, and much of the 
temper of a devout neophyte, to receive the infinite benefit of his teach- 
ing. Mrs. Austin, with the unpretending ease and felicity of her soft, 
open, womanly nature, interprets to all like one of themselves, in fami- 
liar though choice language, whatever can be so communicated of the 
Beliefs, Images, and Feelings, that the highest hearts and most creative 
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geniuses and most sagacious inquirers of modern times have bestowed 
upon the world. Let us acknowledge our obligation by sitting beside 
her—it is no painful position—in the same great school. 

Her beok is one that hardly perhaps permits, and certainly does not 
require, any comment. Nor do we propose attempting one. But Mrs. 
Austin, and her and our readers, will pardon us if we make it an excuse 
for offering some remarks on the history of modern literature, and on 
the place which that of Germany holds among the higher products of 
Christian Europe. ‘That in the last twenty-five years it has gained for 
itself a universal importance, is plain matter of fact. The writings of 
Chateaubriand, of Byron, of Manzoni, have excited a wide and eager 
feeling ; but-none of these men, nor any of their respective country- 
men, have produced a work, the object of repeated translations and 
commentaries, like the Faust of Goethe. And it is well known that 
this poem does not stand out from the other literature of its country, as 
something different in spirit, but only as of greater depth and more per- 
fect execution than most other German books, many of which, vesides 
those of its author, are analogous to it in purpose and tendency. 

A little wider survey teaches us that, as a matter of European inter- 
est, the theories and images of the Germans succeeded immediately to 
that place which had been occupied just before by the great writers of 
France; by Voltaire, and especially by Rousseau. It is not only that 
every cultivated person is expected to know something about these 'Teu- 
tonic singers and sages ; Dut their feelings aud opinions reappear in the 
works of their most celebrated contemporaries in all other countries. 
For instance : among us, Scott and Byron had both of them been antici- 
pated in what is most essential to them by German authors ; though no 
doubt the Feudalism of the one, and the Suicidism of the other, are 
more fully developed in them than in any foreigners by whom they 
may lave been influenced. Suill more remarkably than in poetry, the 
philosophical speculations of all Europe are daily learning obedience to 
the example of Germany. M. Guizot is a pupil of those deep and zea- 
lous schools. Cuvier was himself by birth and education a German, 
Coleridge is the genial interpreter of the lore, now of Kant, and now of 
Schelling. Mr. Wordsworth, who, under the guise of a poet is pre- 
eminently a high hortatory moralist, teaches only doctrines (except 
when eulogizing Archbishop Laud, &c.) which might be found long be- 
fore his works appeared, even more fully and vividly declared in all the 
most illustrious masters of our ancestral Teutonic speech. 

Some parts of this statement must pass for the moment without evi- 
dence, as we cannot now wait to support it in detail. _ Indeed it will be 
denicd, we believe, by few persons having a wide prospect over the 
world, that this German literature, or the state of mind which it express- 
es, has, both in extent and seriousness of influence, a remarkable mean- 
ing. ‘This, Madam de Staél perhaps rather wished than quite attained 
to recognize and explain. But mistaken as are many of her notions on 
the subject, and (we suppose) all her translations from German books, 
it is evident that she had really felt something great in the minds of that 
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country, something that far exceeded her previous Parisian standard, 
and was not even included in the large and radiant though spotted orb 
of Rousseau’s genius. Substantially her belief has become that of the 
intelligent world; and the fear perhaps now is, not so much that Ger- 
man literature may be insufficiently valued, as that it may be prized on 
wrong grounds and used for mistaken purposes, 

We will try to indicate some of the steps by which mankind moved 
on to the production of that German literature, the worth of which we 
hold indubitable by any one who, after due preparation, has really 
searched into the matter. 

The combination of urbane and courtly elegance with ecclesiastical 
power, wealth, and wisdom, produced in Italy the earliest modern litera- 
ture that can still be called much more than an object of antiquarian 
study. This glory failing with the wholesome earnestness of the church, 
whose decay produced beyond the Alps the Protestant reformation, did 
not outlive that great change by much more than the life of one genera- 
tion. ‘Tasso died before the close of the sixteenth century. The beau- 
teous strength of the Catholic times lingered longer in Spain, where it 
had been slower in unfolding itself, and had been invigorated and har- 
dened by its long conflict against the Koran. Calderon, whose life filled 
more than the first three-quarters of the seventeenth century, was the 
last great Catholic poet; and we may safely affirm, that the world will 
never see ancther. Not of course that there may not be great poets 
born Catholics, and nominally, or even in a certain sense sincerely such 
throughout their lives: but that the days are long past when the form 
of feeling characteristic of the middle ages, and filing them with mys- 
tic many-colored glories, can be the atmosphere at once and Jife-blood 
of a great man. 

Long before the death of Calderon, nay, before his birth, the bloom 
and richness of Europe had shown itself in the remote north under a 
very different shape from those dear to him. — His predecessor Lope, 
the contemporary and more prosperous rival of Cervantes, was a soldier 
on board the Armada, which would have invaded England. But no 
doubt he little knew that in the cold and cloudy land of hereties there 
was then a burst of thought and imagination, the fame of which in after 
times wonld far exceed his own. 

We had at that time among us acombination such as existed nowhere 
else, of the mental freedom and social vigor of the reformation, with 
the stateliness and strength of feudalism. The result was the age of 
Elizabeth and Charles—Shakspeare and Cromwell. It is now clear 
enongh to all Europe, thatthe England of Shakspeare was one of the 
chief scenes in the long drama of human intellect. It succeeded to the 
splendor of Nalian gewius; for at this time German thought was mere- 
ly theological, and France followed mainly in the same track. Then 
broke out oor civil war: and literature thenceforth became among us a 
matter either of pedantic research, or frivolous lightness, or practical 
utility ; not a free and beamiful outpouring of the heart. The material 
interests of our commercial and parliamentary life occupied the strong- 
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est minds so completely, that our lighter works were the productions 
only of second-rate men, and are, in the history of the world, entitled 
to but smallnotice. In truth, there could not be any minds of a very 
high order, when every thing was bartered away that makes men great: 
enthusiasm, romance, poetry, the ideal in all departments but the useful 
and luxurious arts. 

Now came the turn of France, the age of Louis XIV. Corneille, 
Racine, Moliére, Bossuet, Pascal, and Fenelon, and at last Voltaire, 
were the representatives of a period in the history of their nation, analo- 
gous, though not similar, to that of Shakspeare, Spencer, Ben Johnson, 
Raleigh, and Bacon, among us. ‘They gave to modern literature a 
clearness, precision, and obvious symmetry, which it had never possess- 
ed before; and then they died: though, Voltaire, indeed, with his 
eighty years, lived over into atotally new epoch. ‘This later day may 
be called that of the French revolution in facts, that of the German revo- 
lution in ideas: two great changes closely but not very definably con- 
nected, in their causes as well as in theirdates. By the German period 
of ideas, we mean one in which the imagination had far wider and 
deeper aims, and speculative inquiry a much more serious and more 
comprehensive character, than in the preceding French epoch; which, 
however, had also bequeathed to its successor more of knowledge, ele- 
gance, system, and conscious clearness, than had been attained by Eng- 
land in her greatest age. 

It may be remarked, that as Tasso lived after the Reformation (died 
1595), and was contemporary with Shakspeare and Spencer, so Milton 
(died 1674) might have seen every one of those great writers of the 
age of Louis XIV., except by ste the latest as well as longest-lived, 
Voltaire : and similarly Rousseau (died 1778), on the;whole certainly 
the deepest and grandest of the French men of genius, saw, though he 
knew nothing of, the great outburst in Germany, when Winkelmann, 
Lessing, and Klopstock, led the way for Herder, Goethe, Kant, and 
Schiller. In each case there was one memorable chronological link be- 
tween the departing and the coming period of human strength. 

Having thus cast a hasty glance at the mere succession, in order of 
time, of these great movements, it may be worth considering what were 
the predominant circumstances affecting the intellectual character of 
each country as shown in its literature. 

England, in the hundred years that followed the accession of Eliza- 
beth, was more alive with various hopeful energy than it has ever been 
since. In physical prosperity, enterprise of all kinds, in stirring 
thought, poetic freedom and greatness, and moral fervor and heroic 
conscientiousness, a}l combined, no similar period in the history of any 
nation has ever excelled this. Perhaps there have never been two 
generations in any country comparable to these. In point of mere date, 
Spencer, Bacon, Sidney, Shakspeare, and Raleigh, might have been 
brothers; and Hobbes, Milton, Jeremy ‘Faylor, Strafford, Hampden, 
and Cromwell, were the contemporaries of their sons. Down to the 
restoration of Charles I].—the end of this extraordinary age—feudal 
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splendor, commercial activity, rural freedom, catholic authority, and 
biblical zeal, seemed all blended and balanced; the rich and golden life 
of the earlier half of the century gradually yielding to the sterner subse- 
quent forces ; till at last, when all else had passed away, the religious 
poetry of Milton rose as the peal of a single organ over the tomb of 
Cromwell, amid the lutes and drinking-songs and oaths of Charles the 
Second’s court. 

In fact, in the Stuart portion of this hundred years, though much of 
learned culture, poetic impulse, and high-born dignity still remained, 
the materializing commercial tendencies were gradually gaining the 
dominion which they have now so long boasted; and were then far 
more strikingly accompanied than in later times, by that somewhat hard 
and narrow, but still noble theological dogmatism, which is the only 
higher kind of power that in recent times seems ever to have allied it- 
self with the activity of Anglo-Saxon trade. ‘Those puritan wars were 
only the fierce transition to the orderly, stiff, prosaic, aldermanic form 
of national life, which has prevailed in this country ever since. 

Of this state of existence the explanation seems to be, that trade, dif- 
fusing wealth and a certain (strictly limited) intelligence, secures what 
is sometimes called freedom ; that is, representative government ; and 
gives the character of more or Jess shrewd and solid but very unheroic 
men of business, to the mass of the community. On the other hand, 
all serious human action developes the need of a moral Jaw by which it 
may be governed. But mere practical life only seeks to have this law 
made as definite as possible, and enforced by the extremest sanction ; 
and hence rejects as dangerous all scientific inquiry into human duties 
and destinies, and shuns all question of the coherence and completeness 
of its creed, provided only that it be applicable and positive. We/must 
take into account also the political weight of what is once established ; 
and hence the repugnance on the part of constituted authorities to intel- 
lectual movement, except within a very definite sphere. The road is 
made, the toll-gates settled, money paid at them with grumbling, but 
without resistance : what wonder that all concerned, from trustees 
down to stone breakers, feel a sincere public-spirited suspicion of plans 
for new visionary railroads? And these latter once established, as 
naturally join the remains of the old turnpike interest to vivify the chi- 
mera of superseding all roads whatever by the use of wings, seven- 
league boots, or any other transcendental furniture. On the other side, 
in behalf of men’s nobler tendencies, little is to be said in this case: 
but that knowledge even in the weary greedy multitude has a certain 
weak expansiveness; and the wealth which brings leisure and luxury to 
the few will also ask for intellectual amusement, and will generally let 
some of the gilding of sofas and chiffoniers overflow on the frames of 
pictures and the covers of books. Which helps to man’s higher culture 
we are far from denying, though it may be doubted whether they are 
quite all-sufficient. 

In this state of things, then, we are sure to find, 1. An endless repe- 
tition of moral and religious commonplaces for practical use; 2. An in- 
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finite bustle of political discussion adapted to the comprehension of all, 
and therefore to that of the least comprehensive ; 3. Scientific inquiries 
into ‘matter and motion,” such as can be at all connected with money- 
making; 4. Frivolous literature in a perpetual succession of novelties, 
made for to-day and gloriously independent of to-morrow. But under 
none of these heads could we expect to find any thing deeper in mean- 
ing or wider in survey than an enlightened public can relish. Little 
could be hoped of true and energetic originality. And genius itself, 
which comes from Heaven and cannot be prevented by the happiest 
mechanization of man, would hardly break out excepteither in some loose 
and loud subserviency to the multitude; or with fainthearted dishonest 
adherence to the leuer of what is orthodox; or by mad revolt, as in 
melodious Shelley, against nature and necessity, no less than laws and 
men. 

In France, after the long confusion of civil wars, reaching down far 
later into their history than those of our middie ages, we find social life, 
and literature which embellished it, assuming under Louis XIV. an 
elegance, finish, and festal splendor previously unknown in Europe. 
Every thing became neat, and much magnificent ; but still, after the 
manner of courts, all im clear pre-appointed forms, with reason itself 
appearing only in the shape of etiquette. Yet the robust free life of feu- 
dalism more or less survived, and showed itself in the characters of 
many’ of the marshals and nobles—now plainly, for instance, inthe Due 
de St. Simon—and even in the writings of the great authors, though 
under somewhat rigid control, and with a rather obsequious decorum. 
Literature had its pedantic, unproductive side in colleges and monaste- 
ries, but, as a public fashionable matter, was fitted to the luxurious 
tastes of a courtand nobility. ‘lhe middle classes, long before so pow- 
erful in England, bad not yet in France risen into importance. Hence 
the prevailing books had neither the plain serviceable utility of our 
common meral disquisitions, nor their careless manner, any more than 
the brave liberality and largeness of our Elizabethan age. It was evi- 
dently proper that pains should be bestowed on what was meant to 
amuse and instruct a great king and his highborn nobles. ‘Then, too, 
and long after, very little was to he gained by copyright from the pub- 
hie ; so that a terse and concise style, in harmony with the mental 
clearness and compactness of the race, very naturally came to charac- 
terize the productions of Racine ard Bossuet. The colleges and ec- 
clesiastical authorities, with their popish traditions and rich endow- 
ments, helped to secure elegant culture and finish. But their influence, 
and the tastes of a court, were alike opposed to any meddling with first 
principles, and the main elements of all high knowledge were required 
to be merely taken for granted. ‘These writers show, perhaps, better 
than any others im the history of the world, how far it is possible to go 
in the absence of very varied natural life, and of deep and free philoso- 
phy. ‘The genius of Moliére rose above the pitch of his contempora- 
ries, and in spite of seeming destiny, made him a great original painter 
of life, and a werthy companion of Montaigne and Rabelais, who had 
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luded, somewhat as Chaucer among us, to the glories of a later age. 

is Misantrope is more truly Shakspearian, more simply, deeply 
drawn from the realities of the human soul, than any thing we have 
seen of the professedly Shakspearian school now shedding bleod by 
pailsful on the Parisian stage. This play in faet anticipates Rousseau, 
and stands in a very singular relation between “ Hamlet” and “ Faust;” 
and in like manner Tartuffe strikes the key-note of much that most 
distinguishes Voltaire. 

This author of Zaire and Zadig, with all his bold scepticism, seems 
only a vigorous and progressive survivor of the age of Louis XIV. He 
himself hints not obseurely his elaim to be the Euripides in a triad of 
which Corneille and Racine formed the earlier pair. Sentimental emo- 
tion and all the refinements of a pleasant life had been the muin ob- 
jects of the authors whose Parnassus was Versailles. Even the state 
preachers spoke of death and judgment with ceremonious grace, as if 
to make the Christian pulpit contribute its share to the polished enter- 
tainments of the court. And they, and all their lettered compeers, 
seemed to give up a tithe of their worldly amusements in obedience to 
the chureh, by way of securing a continuance of the remainder in a fu- 
ture life. Voltaire had spirit and shrewdness to contest the claims of 
the bishops, for even the fragment which alone they asked. By fifty 
years of multiform resistance, he made his protest good, and at last had 
all France with him. 

But, in the main, while disputing the commands of the hierarchy, he 
obeyed without an audible murmur two other recognised powers ; the 
laws of the state, and the rules of social custom. Rousseau arose, and 
rebelled also against these. Voltaire had mostly aimed only at relieving 
the world from a priesthood and a faith ; letting it last in other respects 
as it was. Rousseau insisted that men must have a belief, though a 
reformed one; and that this reform ought to extend to their political 
constitutions,—nay, to all thew habits, tastes, and practical convictions. 
If, as we onght, we leave out of view whole masses of inane egotism 
and dialectical paradox, we must own that he combined im his wonderful 
genius the most impassioned affeetion and the most earnest reason ; 
and, with all his faults, was more than any man the precursor and 
representative of the great intellectual revolution whieh had begun 
in Germany before his death, and has extended more or less to all 
Europe. 

To Germany, our final object, we now come. It is certainly at first 
sight a very singular fact that its literature, from the Reformation for 
more than two centuries onwards, was almost wholly either of a seho- 
Jastic or commonplace character. ‘Theological, antiquarian, nay, spec- 
ulative books, there were in abundance ; and the great, truly encyclo- 
pedic name of Leibnitz, has hardly a superior among modern scientific 
thinkers. There were also many works of a practical kind for the 
people. But of men of lasting eminence, writing classical books in 
German on matters of general, not purely academic interest, there was 
not one till less than a hundred years ago. ‘The want of high and uni- 
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versal worth in German literature, must have been decided enough, 
and known to be so, when Robertson dared confess, with no particular 
appearance of shame, that he had written the history of Charles V. 
without being able to read the language of that country which Charles 
ruled as emperor; the language, by his use of which, Luther in 
Charles’s reign, revolutionized Europe. 

The slow maturity of German thought is, on consideration, intelligi- 
ble enough. In the first place, all the other highly civilized parts of 
Europe were at one time ruled by Rome, and retained always some 
strong traces of classical culture. In England, indeed, all Roman re- 
finement seems to have been swept away by the northern invaders ; 
and it is the only part of Europe, once Latin, where this can be said to 
have been the case. But our Norman conquerors, succeeding to the 
Saxons and Danes, came to us from France, where they had learnt a 
language of itself half Latin, and many arts and tastes derived from the 
same noble source. The subsequent long and close connexion of our 
sovereigns, nobility, and clergy, with the more enlightened country 
they sprang from, had an evident and great effect upon Britain. Here, 
then, was one means of knowledge and humanity almost entirely want- 
ing to the Germans. Hence, perhaps, mainly it is that in modern times 
the German courts displayed but little sensibility for intellectual aye 
sures, till influenced in the eighteenth century by the example of 
France. 

Secondly, of the great European countries, Germany is by far the 
most inland. Spain and Italy are almost insular; we are entirely so ; 
even France has a land frontier on but one and a half of its four sides; 
while Germany is open to the sea on buta portion of its northern 
boundary, and the greater part of that sea-coast looks to the ]and-locked 
and remote Baltic. Hence, there were not the natural causes prevail- 
ing over all the west of Europe for the growth of a wealthy and quick- 
witted commercial class. And thus neither courtly nor mercantile re- 
finement arose as early as in Latinized and maritime countries. Rude 
nobles and poor serfs composed the people of Germany, long after 
polished aristocracies and rich intelligent burghers had filled other lands 
with graceful arts, and brought forth the various national literatures of 
the modern world. 

Thirdly, the religious wars caused in Germany by the Reformation, 
filled the whole following century, and did not end till the middle of the 
seventeenth. In France, where civilization was already far more ad- 
vanced, they occupied but a few years; and in England nothing of the 
kind occurred till after our greatest intellectual age, and then only dis- 
turbed six or seven years, and hardly interfered at all with the progress 
of the country in the arts of peace. 

These considerations may help to explain the fact that Germany, 
after occupying almost the whole of Roman Europe, and placing her 
sons on all its chief thrones, and then inventing the printing-press, and 
bringing forth Luther, was yet left far behind by England, France, Ita- 
ly, and Spain, in the elaboration of that free, varied, and beautiful med- 
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ern culture, which, in recent times, it has more completely appropriated 
and perfected than any of its rivals. 

But perhaps the very causes which retarded the efflorescence of Ger- 
many, also secured that the flowers when at last disclosed, should be 
more abundant and richer. For what was it but the strength, depth, 
uncommercial quiet and solidity of the nation, that brought out the Re- 
formation among them? And were not these the virtues which, two 
centuries after, fashioned themselves into the Lessings, Goethes, and 
Kants? What but the absence of political centralization, the division 
of Germany into many states, so long gave up the country to wars for 
religion which must have ended far sooner, had the land, like France 
and England, been under one government? And this very plurality of 
states and capitals, with their courts and universities, has been among 
the most obvious and certain causes of that wide-spread, varied, un- 
shackled intelligence, which the torpid priestly colleges of England, 
and the single tyrannical metropolis of France, have alike, though in 
such different ways, prevented in their respective countries. 

This slight, though we believe accurate sketch of a great subject, 
may possibly seem imperfect for want of any statement why it is that 
Spain and Italy have done nothing in modern times at all comparable to 


_ the intellectual achievements of the three principal northern countries. 


To this difficulty, also, something like a plausible answer can be fur- 
nished. It is not because they had no protestant reformation, or, a3 in 
France, a revolution of equivalent energy. For we must still discover 
why this has not taken place. ‘The explanation appears to be, as to 
Spain, that the long struggle against the Moors made hatred of heresy 
the one serious passion of the people, and thus gave them up more en- 
tirely than any other Europeans into the hands of their clergy. ‘Then 
the possession of America rendered the sovereign independent of the 
nation. And thus king and priest, the natural and reasonable repre- 
sentatives of the highest forms of social life, obtained and used the 
power to extinguish all national force and health, in slow, shameful de- 
cay. Fire, indeed, remained under the ashes, and at last has burst out 
—nor, we trust, will the blaze be quenched again. 

In Italy the mischief sprang from other causes. The consolidation 
of the great monarchies of France, Austria, and Spain, surrounded that 
country with neighbors too strong for her divided force to encounter. 
Her physical structure made it easy to attack her in detail, and hard for 
her to rally round any centre. The power of the Bishop of Rome, in- 
herited from the old civil pre-eminence of that city, set apart one por- 
tion of the peninsula under a consecrated rule with which it was impos- 
sible for the other states to coalesce. ‘Thus inwardly distracted, nay, 
cloven, and alternately overpowered and parcelled into small despot- 
isms by one or other of her neighbors, Italy too sank into a languid 
imbecility which only now and then utters some detached phrase, re- 


calling her former and still latent strength. Had Rome been governed 
by any sort of temporal ruler, he would gradually, no doubt, have uni- 
ted all the other Italian states; and then, in confidence of national dig- 
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nity, every individual citizen would have risen into higher life. But 
the anomaly of a superannuated old clergyman governing, in the name 
of God and of the Fisherman, the former capital of the civilized world, 
was itself enough to make it impossible that in modern times he should 
extend a dominion the foundation of which was thas equivocal. 

Taking up our former inquiry into the history of the German mind, 
—what seems most peculiar to that nation, among all those of Europe, 
is the number and strength of the universities, and at the same time 
their freedom from ecclesiastical trammels. The nature of the land 
itself, with reference to commerce and other particulars, the kinds of 
government and the political divisions, the diversities of religion estab- 
lished in the several sections, the national character with its deep and 
steady fire, and the tranquillity and seriousness of its social habits—all 
these are important points. But as discriminating Germany from the 
other great European countries, there is, we think, not one nearly so 
significant and productive a fact as this of the existence ofa great num- 
ber of bodies of men selected for their eminence as thinkers, and set 
apart to think, and permitted to declare their thoughts with perfect, or 
nearly perfect, freedom. 

We see at this instant an Oxford professor, of unquestioned piety, 
— worried to death for controverting or supporting (we forget 
which) St. Thomas Aquinas. A German may proclaim his agreement 
with Plato, Spinoza, or Shaftesbury, and his disregard of all the Fathers 
and all the Reformers ; and in all probability, if he shows sincerity and 
genius in doing so, will gain an increased salary, the crosg of an order, 
and a larger body of pupils. It is not very difficult to perceive which 
plan is the more likely to make profound philosophical inquirers. 

In England and Italy, even in France down to the Revolution, there 
was neither any such abundance of institutions for the highest know- 
ledge, nor any such liberty in those existing. Accordingly, in these 
three countries it has been almost exelusively in physical science, in 
matters only remotely connected with theological dogma, and therefore 
exempt from its control, that there has been any steady conjoint pro- 
gress, any recognised independence of inquiry, and a deference in the 

overnment for the opinion of the most competent. In Germany alone 
coe the case been memorably otherwise. We find there an organiza- 
tion of men’s highest interests and tendencies, neither crushed by the 
jealousy of civil rulers, nor perverted by ecclesiastics to serve the pur- 
poses—most important, no doubt, but not alone important—of their 
profession. Perhaps it wonld not be too much to say, that as the re- 
presentative institutions of England and America are gradually being 
adopted by all the civilized world as the best instruments for arranging 
men’s outward and material concerns, so the day must come when the 
intellectual progress of mankind will stop, or something like the Ger- 
man universities be every where established, and endowed with at least 
as healthy and noble a freedom as has been allowed in those bodies. 
In that country—poor as Germany is, compared with England and 
France—there may now probably be found the greater part of the gen- 
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erous knowledge and earvest meditation extant on earth. But Oxford 
and Cambridge, with perhaps more wealth than all the German pro- 
fessors together, certainly do not contain six men who have added a 
jot to human knowledge, except in the physical sciences, and not more 
than two or three, if so many, whose names Europe has ever heard of 
in any department. The monastic spirit of these establishments cannot 
be expected to produce better fruits; and we must rather pity than 
blame the individual men, the victims of a system that they fancy 
themselves bound to defend. 

As the total result of these causes and revolutions on the banks of the 
Rhine and Elbe, what do we find? A modern German literature, no 
doubt,. which lies before us and around us, and is studied as the modern 
French aud modern Italian by those who have a taste for polite accom- 
plishments. Something more, however, there is than this. ‘These 
German books are not merely in a language of their own, but have a 
whole physiognomy and character, distinct, original ; not only very un- 
like eines our own or any other writings, butalso perhaps of a deeper, 
wider kind. 

What, then, we would ask, is the word—for there must be one— 
which more nearly than all others expresses the specific character 
of the more celebrated German writers during the last half or three 
quarters of a century? Let us try some of the more popular solu- 
tions : 

Ts it homeliness ? 

No, they are not more homely than Goldsmith, or Crabbe, or Walter 
Scott ; not more even than Theocritus or Homer. But they combine 
homeliness with a higher somewhat, which we hardly find elsewhere 
in this connection. 

Is it affectionateness ? 

Scarcely this either; thongh it is true that their philosophers recog- 
nise, and their poets delineate, a warmth and fulness of the feelings, and 
not merely of the passions, such as other modern writers do not attempt, 
except in spasms of sentimental exaggeration. But this is not universal 
in these foreign works, and is not peculiar to them ; Shakspeare and 
Cervantes, Dante, Boccaccio, and Montaigne, abound in the same 
tone, which is also the familiar music of much of the ancient classical 
literature. 

Is it then mysticism ? 

Surely in no sense of the word can this be found in the greater part 
of the poems of Goethe and Schiller. Popularly speaking, the word 
means nothing but obscurity ; which, except so far as every thing worth 
understanding requires pains to understand it, is as little a fault of the 
German writers, excluding Novalis, as of any in all literature. A mys- 
lic is properly a man who does not seek to bring his own higher feel- 
ings and convictions into as much intellectual clearness as they are 
capable of, but loves the solemn gloom of indistinct emotion too weli to 
approach it with conscious reflection. In this sense there are perhaps 
no men having a deep faith of heart so little chargeable with mysticism 
as the more eminent of the German philosophers, and even poets. 
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Is it, then, perhaps the opposite of mysticism, reflection, which dis- 
tinguishes these men from the guides of other nations ? 

This, more nearly than any of the other characteristics we have tried, 
might seem to fulfil the purpose. M. Guizot has somewhere stated it 
as the blame of German literature, that reflection is too prominent and 
general in its productions ; that there is not a sufficiently clear, direct 
representation, of the outward realities of life. But though there is 
more of large and accurate meditation in these works than in any other 
contemporary masterpieces, neither can this be styled their main dis- 
tinction. We find it indeed as a most important element in their poetic 
works. But it cannot, at all events, characterize their philosophy ; for 
that must always be entirely and purely reflective ; and to say that one 

hilosophy is more so than others, is merely to pronounce it the best. 
Bat neither is it, though conceivably of course it might be, the chief 
singularity of other than their philosophical treatises. There is in the 
mere descriptive department, in verbal landscape-painting, and the like, 
a clearness, completeness, and consciseness in much of the writing of 
these men—as Goethe and ‘Tieck, for instance—to which we can find 
no parallel! elsewhere : and in these two, and Schiller and Jean Paul, a 
true, free exhibition of varieties and greatness of human character, of 
shades and depths of emotion, which reflective thought could never 
have revealed to any man who had not either felt them in his heart be- 
fore his head took notice of them, or found them in human life before he 
generalized them into a theory. 

Shall we then enlarge our plirase, and say that it is knowledge in 
general in which they excel? 

In this also there is much plausibility. If we look at their speculative 
writers, there is an extent of survey, a mastery over the theories that 
all ages and countries have produced, and the facts that these theories 
were designed to explain, such as no school among any other people 
has had the least pretension to. Indeed, directly to translate, or indi- 
rectly to borrow from these men, is sufficient to obtain in other parts of 
Europe, and eminently among us, the somewhat dangerous repwe of 
engaging deeply in the strangest of forbidden pursuits—the black art of 
thinking. Jt is also an unquestionable fact, that their poets have had an 
acquaintance with philosophic speculation, with the theory of criticism, 
with the history of the fine arts, and with various languages and litcra- 
tures, such as could hardly be found among those of most other coun- 
tries. But neither can this be what constitutes the clearly-felt difference 
between this and rival literatures. ‘The difference is one too deep and 
fundamental for mere book-knowledge, however large and various, to 
explain. ‘The whole view ot life, and all the little unconscious turns of 
feeling that meet us in every page of their imaginative writings, spring 
from a far other rovt than that either of our popular bravura writing, or 
of encyclopedic Jearning. 

Do we come any nearer our object in trying if culture will satisfy 
the sphinx ? 

So it may seem, for cu/ture includes many of the elements that we 
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have already found in the great fact before us. Yet neither will this 
quite succeed. For culture will do every thing for man but give him 
the original capacity on which it most successfu!ly works. If culture 
were all, how far had a Voltaire been above a Shakspeare, a Gray be- 
fore a Burns, a Mengs beyond a Correggio, a Dugald Stewart ahead of 
a Spinoza! All which is much the reverse of true. 

e require something from which—granting the due circumstances 
—culture, knowledge, and reflection, clearness and liveliness of paint- 
ing, the seriousness that will to careless eyes appear inysticism, the 
affectionateness that fills a life and book with warmth, and the homeli- 
ness which is the proof of real interest in all the forms and conditions 
of human nature, must, as water from its fountain, rise and be manifest. 
And there is one power in inan which, with proper qualities of other 
kinds, and under favoring influences, will produce all that and ever 
other good thing. ‘There is but one. It is Earnestness of heart. Ths 
we do conceive to be the grand fontal characteristic of the better Ger- 
man writings, as compared with those that other nations have brought 
forth during these last three-score years and ten. 

Here, perhaps, we might fitly stop. For where men have equal 
natural gifts, and equal circumstances, Karnestness is all that makes the 
difference. As to gifts, the ‘Teutonic race are, in force, fire, and clear- 
ness, the masters of the modern world ; being indeed the conquerors of 
it all, and founders of its medieval Christian life. Their circumstances, 
as already we have partly seen, are not in later times less favorable, but 
rather more so than those of other countries: for they are in good 
measure exempt from all-confusing commercial bustle; and do not 
shrink under the tyranny of one huge feverishdrunken metropolis ; and 
are amply provided with seats of free thought—at once cause, result, 

roof, and tale of this faithful national earnestness. Other things 

eing equal, or even not grossly unequal, the most earnest people will 
be the wisest, most melodious, most creative; and this is what we 
esteem the Germans to be as shown in their modern books. 

In France, all or most that is loudly written, and similarly spoken, 
seems designed for instant effect on a vehement gregarious race. 
Nearer ourselves we see much of a literature more fur household use, 
and regarded mainly as a convenience for the domestic soul. Each 
country also shares in the blessings characteristic of the other, and 
Germany in turn has enough of the same froth and dregs as its neigh- 
bors. Butit has begotten all the greatest masters of thought produced 
in Europe since the time of Rousseau ; and ‘Tieck and Schelling are 
still alive to represent in the flesh a literature, which for compass, lofti- 
ness, and enduring beauty, for all that earnestness must in our modern 
world attempt and realize, is quite unlike almost any thing that either 
we or our nearest neighbors can boast of. 

Happily for us no great European nation has so close a relation as 
ourselves to these sons of the weird northern muses. We may largely 
gain by using those rights of kindred which they have been always 
proud to insiston. For in varied tones and utterances—of calm reflec- 
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tion, of dramatic personation, of lyric enthusiasm, of epic and idyllic 
narrative—they teach us that our human life is not only, as it must al- 
ways be, a course of hard toil and a mixture of broken joys and pin 
sorrows, but full of a divine meaning, and capable of inmortal good. 
With deep meditative wisdom, and in forms of many-colored beauty, 
they set before us a lesson which England much needs, but is also most 
worthy to learn. Our coarse mechanical strength is mingled with a 
rich and strong element of conscience, humanity, and unwearied hope, 
but all tortured into maimed shapes, and wrapped in thick gloom. We 
may again help towards the recovery both of light and beauty among 
the men who still gloriously consecrate the soil we first sprang from. 
There are many of us who delight in the manifold glowing world of 
Shakspeare ; others who have felt the tones of eternal truth in the slow 
chant of Wordsworth, in some piercing lyric phrase of Coleridge, and 
in the sweet bewildered wail of Shelley. Many again have stepped 
more lightly over our toilsome earth in the presence of the boid shadows 
evoked from the past by Scott. All these living hearts, varied as are 
their habits and outward interests, will find leaders of their pilgrimage, 
such as all earth beside does not afford, in the great men of modern 
Germany. 

There is one quality of those modern German writers which, it may 
be as well to warn unprepared readers, will strike them with wonder, 
and perhaps with fear. ‘This is nothing but that freedom to which we 
have before adverted. The greater of those men have used their fine 
and robust faculties in looking at life and nature for themselves ; not in 
order to escape from duty, but to fulfil it more abundantly and ona 
Jarger scale than custom would prescribe. There is nothing more com- 
mon than the sight of persons, the despair of moralists in all ages, the 
fools named in Scripture, who throw off a burden which they are too 
weak to bear bravely, and disown whatever is high and pure within 
them that they may sink into inert mean falseness and brutishness. But 
there is another revolt against popular rules and laws of opinion, having 
a very different aim from this. The weak man, to get rid of his load, 
will cut off the arms to which it is tied, and maim his powers to escape 
his obligations ; but the strong man who refuses to “ carry coals” at the 
bidding of others, claims only to choose his own load, and will bear 
willingly and with painful fidelity a far heavier one than the public 
opinion which he disobeys would have dared to lay on him. No task- 
master would have made those women, who carried forth their hus- 
bands as their most precious commodities, submit to a burden half so 
weighty. And thus it is with all who engage seriously in the task of 
life. Freely they choose, and freely perform, a work beyond the com- 
pass of all legal injunctions. For freedom is found at last to be nothing 
else but the willing choice of those conditions which enable our best, 
most laborious powers, to exert themselves for the fittest ends. And 
this is the freedom towards which every noble sou! feels, toils, and 
bleeds, as towards its native and only vital element, as the plant to light 
and air, the fish out of the net into the fresh unbounded water. This 
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victorious effort it is, which glorifies more or less every truly great 
man; and above all in modern times, those of Germany ; whose names 
we constantly hear connected with the charge of irreligion, licentious- 
ness, and whatever of horrible that stupid tungues can devise to ring in 
stupid ears. As if profane irreverence, and mad self-willed resistance 
to reason, could ever be the characteristic tendency of thoughtful, hu- 
mane, and imaginative minds. ‘There is a freedom far unlike that of 
the escaped convict, and consisting not in doltish disobedience, but in 
the sacred and serene obedience of love to the highest rule of duty we 
can find within us, Not such is the freedom secured by Magna Char- 
tas, and acts of settlement that guard us from the tyranny of kings, but 
leave us under the yoke of our next door neighbor’s eyes and our news- 
writer’s pen. Neither is there any such liberty to be obtained by the 
most diligent compliance with all the precepts of ethics and theology, 
in which the heart and strength of a man may be as much confined, as his 
body if it were chained in a locked church. Divine commandments 
are but the commandments of divines for him who does not feel that in 
compliance with them is the only liberation of his soul from death. A 
man who does not feel this may be gravely wrong, but will not get him- 
self right by tying himself to the letter in which he finds no spirit. The 
freedom of an earnest mind brings with it laws as strict and holy as any 
in the pentatench or the canons, but also has tenfold strength for the 
performance of the only work on earth really worthy aman. All the 
rest is the routine of a scourged and hoodwinked heart. Political freedom 
is a great blessing ; but there is a still better kind known only to the 
good and wise, and of which Schiller and Fichte and their compeers 
are teachers and examples, such as Europe for near two centuries had 
hardly seen. 

Connected, not very remotely, with this matter of spiritual freedom, 
is the remarkable fact, that while, of the population of Germany, con- 
siderably more than half are catholics, every man who has gained an 
immortal fame in that country as a thinker, was born and bred a pro- 
testant. As to the right of the greater number of the following names 
to appear in the list, there can be but one opinion. 


Leibnitz Hegel 

Frederick If. Eichhorn 
Lessing Johannes Miiller 
Winkelman Jean Pan! Richter 
Klopstock 2 Stolbergs 
Herder 2 Schlegels 
Wieland 2 Humboldts 
F. H. Jacobi Novalis 

Goethe Tieck 

Schiller F. A. Wolf 
Kant Voss 

Fichte Niebuhr 
Schelling Savigny- 
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Three of these illustrious men—one Stolberg, one Schlegel, and 
Winkelmann—became catholics ; the last, it is said, from mere conve~ 
nience ; the former two, no doubt, with entire sincerity. We might, 
perhaps, have added Werner, the dramatic poet, as to the purity of 
whose motives in the same change there seems to be no cause for 
doubt. But even these converts, all except Winkelmann, but second- 
rate among the great, were formed in the comparative freedom of pro- 
testant doctrine. Of the others, many, perhaps nearly all, were very 
far from what we commonly call orthodoxy—that is, from believin 
that the creeds of the reformers three hundred years ago, or any one bach 
document, contains the whole and nothing but the truth, as to man’s 
spiritual constitution and destiny. But though mostly heretics in the 
eyes of synods and consistories, and of our bench of bishops, they were 
generally far more completely removed from any allegiance to the doc- 
trine of the schoolmen or to that of the fathers; and the mere artistic 
and romantic admiration felt by some of them for the times of legend 
and miracle, was only similar in kind to that which they cherished for 
the mythological beauty of early Greece, and even ft aes India. 
Except the two or three persons just mentioned, whose history is not 
very hard of explanation, there was not one of these men who would 
not rather have sacrificed his life than the liberty of believing and feel- 
ing for himself in conformity with the promptings of his own soul, and 
with the spirit of the times that he belonged to. If we remember that 
more than eighteen millions of the Germans are catholics, this protestant 
consent of all their strongest, deepest, and most genial minds, is per- 
haps as significant a fact as any that history presents, Not that it por- 
tends any triumph of Exeter Hall over the Vatican, and the Prayer- 
book over the Missal, but that it exhibits the emancipation of all uly 
great minds from the bondage of all dead iraditions, by whatever name 
they may be trumpeted. 

Strange, moreover, as it may seem, with all their heterodoxy, there 
are nol above five or six in our whole list whose writings do not indi- 
cate a far nobler, purer feeling of religion and of duty, than can be found 
in our Paleys and Watsons, and scores of well-reputed correct British 
theologians. 

We have already stated, that in our view their most remarkable 
quality, and indeed the root of all their merit, is moral earnestness. It 
has also been pointed out that this earnestness is combined with, or seen 
to issue in a freedom, of which the senous minds among us have in 
general but little conception. If now we further attempt to mark by one 
expression the zdea which pervades this literature, and the conscicus- 
ness which all sympathizing readers must more or less obscurely 
derive from it, this may be called the worTH or MAN. 

This Worth it is which we find exhibited in each of the three great 
forms assumed by the genius of the Germans—in History, Philosophy, 
and Poetry. History displays the facts of human nature ; philosophy, 
the principles that the facis rise from and express ;_pociry, the symbols 
in which the principles are illustrated, and the facts more compendious- 
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rand vividly reproduced. In all these departments alike, the Worth 
of Man, the fellow-feeling that we owe, and the Jabor that the construc- 
tion of our life requires and deserves, are shown with a settled strength 
and complete beauty far beyond the pitch of any other writings we 
know but those of the Greeks, and superior even to them in depth and 
compass. We do not forget Dante and Ariosto, Cervantes and Calde- 
ton, Shakspeare and Milton; but among the Germans we have a whole 
literature, and not merely one or two great minds—we have vast re- 
gions of philosophy and history almost unknown, and altogether unsur- 
veyed, by any other nation. And even their poets, being much the 
latest that the world has produeed with any thing like equal powers, 
have, thongh certainly not an absolute superiority to all their predeces- 
sors, yet an extent of knowledge, and, above all, a suitableness for us in 
this age, which earlier ones could not possibly be endowed with. 

But in history and philosophy (2. e. what is commonly called meta- 
physics) the higher dignity with which man appears than that which our 
popular authors allow him, is far more strikingly manifest. The aneient 
world especially has been as good as reconquered for us from waste 
darkness by the race of scholars, with Wolf, the critic of Homer, at 
their head, whose works are beginning, either by vague rumor or small} 
samples, to make their way into England. Nicbuhr, at least, we all 
know has re-constructed for us that old, stern, half-Etruscan Rome, 
which had Jain so long buried under the ruins of her own later empire, 
and chronicled only in supernataral, that is unnatural, legends. To 
him Man, as he tred five-and-iwenty centuries ago the banks of the ob- 
scure and marshy ‘Tiber, was still so venerable and dear an image, that 
a whole laborious life might be well spent in tracing out his faintest foot- 
steps, and deepening the slightest outlines of his story, will ages that 
seemed as completely lost as if they had belonged to some anterior 
planet, and whose place had for two thousand years been supplied by 
fantastic fables, stood again before us with the breath of life, and there, 
instead of a shapeless cloud, was Rome resurgent “ in all her pano- 
ply.” But it is less this result with which we are now concerned, than 
the spirit of sincere faith, the feeling of the Worth of Man in his histori~- 
cal no less than his present existence, which makes Niebuhr so remarka- 
ble to us, and which has made his fellow historians and philologers a 
race so differeni from the earlier verbal pedants and _ all-believing de- 
vourers of old books. If the mythology and history, the thoughts and 
beliefs of the classical world, and especially of ancient Greece, have a 
living interest, and coherent intelligible sebsistence for us, we owe it to 
such men as Niebuhr, Wolf, Voss, K. O. Miller, who have penetrated 
with their sharp eyes and glowing enthusiasm into the tangled thorny 
fruitless wilderness, the sacred haunts of ghosts and schoolmasters. 

Thas also is it with philosophy, which in England and France had 
long attempted little more than to explain away whatever is awful and di- 
vine in man, into something, if not mean and bad, yet small and frivo- 
Jous. Our writers on such subjects, often with the best purpose, but 
ill-placed and stunted by the tendencies of the world they lived in, like 
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their French contemporaries, only sought for the most part to analyze 
some separate faculty or thing that they found in man. ‘The Germans 
took another road : made philosophy properly constructive ; and sought 
to ascertain and consecrate laws around and above us from which we 
and all things spring and become intelligible: and not merely to use 
the tools of the workshop within us in taking those tools to pieces. The 
aim of the Germans is at least the nobler one, and elevates, not dwarfs, 
the soul of him who makes them his masters. There is a godlike within 
us that feels itself akin to the gods; and if we are told that both the 
godlike and the gods are dreams, we can but answer that so to dream is 
better than to wake and find ourselves nothing. 

There is one remark which reflections of this kind are almost certain 
to call forth in a large and respectable class of persons among us, viz., 
that to assert the Worth of Man is an arrogant delusion, and one that 
puffs up Men with vanity. But this objection implies the absurd mis- 
take of supposing that the loftier the standard by which we judge our- 
selves, the more and not the less nearly shall we seem to reach its full 
height. What is all that is held most holy—what all the godlike men 
whom religious tradition canonizes and glorifies—but forms of a divine 
idea ever to he kept before us and approached, though in each individual 
most imperfectly realized? And whenin other words we speak of the 
Worth of Man, which philosophy explains, history displays in action, 
and poetry sings of and makes visible to the soul, we but declare that 
there isa greatness of human nature which rebukes the littleness of 
each, and yet is the common blessing and support of us all. [tis not 
those that think most lowly of themselves who will protest loudest 
against the assertors of the experienced and still possible Worth of Man. 
We have already sufficiently declared that we hold the great German 
writers to be the chief teachers of this lesson in the present age: and 
we wish nothing better than that our readers may not take our word for 
the fact, butexamine it seriously for themselves. We believe no one 
ever thoughtfully studied these masters of modern thought without find- 
ing in them more and more of what is best for all men. 





ARTICLE I. 


A Tour «n Greece anv Tue Tonran IsLanps. 


Journal of a Tour in Greece and the Ionian Islands. By William 
Mure of Caldwell. 2 vols. 12mo. Edinburgh and London. 1842. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


Goon sense and good taste will enliven the mosi barren, and freshen 
the most worn-out subject. Mr. Mure’s Journal is not only the work 
of a shrewd and intelligent observer, and of a sound though modest 
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scholar, but withal a very pleasant book. He is neither too rapid nor 
too elaborate in his descriptions; his classical illustration is apposite 
and copious, but without pedantry; and his glimpses of the existing 
state of things in the new Hellenic kingdom apparently just and discrimin- 
ating. He is no romantic Philhellene, yet inclined to judge the lead- 
ers in the war of freedom, as well as the young kingdom of Greece, 
with fairness and candor. 

Travels in Greece are now inevitably doomed, like the country it- 
self, to this singular and ill-harmonised contrast of the grey and venera- 
ble Ancient with the glaring and unimposing Modern. ‘The ruins were 
doubtless far more solemn and picturesque when nothing was seen but 
an indolent and turbaned Turk reclining among shattered pediments and 
fallen pillars, not disturbing the grave stillness, but with the contrast of 
his barbaric costume heightening, as it were, the classic grace of the 
broken statues or mutilated reliefs, and almost deepening, by showing 
into what hands Greece had fallen, the melancholy emotions of decay 
and desolation. ‘The associations which stirred within at the thought 
of what Greece had been—Greece, the wreck of whose religion appear- 
ed in those pillars of unrivalled height or exquisite proportion—G reece, 
the sculptor of those living forms, fragments of which strewed the 
ground—Greece, whose history was crowding on the memory with all 
its stately and heroic names, whose poetry was sounding within our 
hearts, and whose philosophy perhaps had been our favorite study— 
what that Greece had been was more forcibly displayed by what it was, 
the dominion of that utterly unintellectual Barbarian, the possession of 
a rude iconoclastic Mahometan. We donbt whether all this was not far 
more congenial to the frame of mind in which he who was worthy to 
gaze on the rnins of Greece contemplated those memorials of the past, 
than now that they are peopled by the busy and bustling so-called de- 
scendants of the Athenian and the Spartan, or shown by guides and 
conservators appointed for the purpose by a Secretary of State. As to 
the actual remains of ancient buildings, they likewise were perhaps 
more safe under the contemptuous neglect of the ‘Turk, his supersti- 
tious awe of those haunted places, or his jealousy of those supposed 
treasure-houses of buried weaith, than when they are built about by 
modern dwellings, and enclosed perhaps in lines of regular streets. 
The Turk might occasionally use them as a quarry when he wanted 
stone, or pound their fragments into mortar; and if decay, storm, or ac- 
cident threw them down, he would take no precaution to preserve 
them: but at least they escaped the greatest danger—restoration. In 
fact, desolation is the proper accompaniment of ruins; repose, silence, 
remoteness from the haunts of men, even difficulty of access, are re- 
quired to give them their full influence over the mind. Even scenery 
which is hallowed by great events is desecrated and vulgarised by in- 
trasive modern change. We have every ardent wish for the prosperi- 
ty of the Greco-Bavarian kingdom ; we hope that the subjects of 
King Otho, when they have thoroughly cast off the slough of their long 
servitude, may become a free, enlightened, and happy people ; but, as 
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lovers of elder Greece, and even as archeologists, we confess that we 
envy those who explored its wild oracular glens and fabled mountains, 
the sites of its dimly-discovered cities, and the wrecks of its often-mis- 
named temples, when all the mysterious gloom of ceaturies of devasta- 
tion brooded over them,—when the region was, as it were, one vast 
Campo Santo, a land of hoary but sacred sepulchres, with scarcely a 
sound of life, and peopled only with the shadows of the mighty dead. 
No doubt we shall gain much in the accuracy of our knowledge. The 
German scholars, who are encouraged by the court of Athens, will ex- 
plore every site, measure every building, and assign every temple to 
its proper god (and we are the last to speak disdainfully of this kind of 
erudition) ; but much, we fear, of the romance of classic pilgrimage (if 
we may couple such words) will be lost; we shall be less able to 
realize the Greece of older times ; the imagination, the only restorer of 
the past, will be checked in its re-creative energies, and pon Sn know- 
ing, knowing far more, we shall understand less of the Greece of our 
outhful adoration and our maturer reverence. 

We shall endeavor to keep Mr. Mure’s classical studies, as far as we 
may, apart from his observations on the present state of things in 
Greece. We are indebted to him for some very happy illustrations of 
ancient authors, especially of Homer. The first place, indeed, on 
which he trod the poetic region of Greece was Ithaca; and we looked 
not without interest to the opinions of a scholar, so sensible and well 
informed, on the great Homeric question connected with the kingdom 
of Ulysses. We acknowledged ourselves (some years since) somewhat 
disturbed by the arguments of a certain Professor Vélcker, who had 
thrown very great doubts on the Homeric geography of these islands.* 
We have since read the reply to those doubts by General Rithle von 
Lilienstern, which has in a greatdegree restored our peace of mind, and 
brought us back to the orthodox Homeric faith; though we are still 
somewhat embarrassed by the disappearance of Dalichium. This in- 
deed was a difficulty which had puzzled Strabo and Pausanias_ before 
us, and we presume we must content ourselves with placing it as part 
of, or as connected with, the mainland at the mouth of the Achelous. 
But we are now fully convinced that the ancient Ithaca need not be 
banished, as by Volcker, to the extreme west of the whole group of 
islands, but may be restored to its traditionary site in the island which 
has so long borne the name. 

This is no trivial and unimportant question to those who feel, like our- 
selves, unexhausted interest in all which throws light on the history of 
the two great poems of antiquity, or rather on that of poetry itself. It is 
intimately connected with the personality of Homer, with the unity of 
the poetry, that is, its composition by one master-mind, the native place 
of the poet, and the parts of Greece in which the Odyssey, at least, if 
not the Iliad, was recited in the courts of the heroic kings. It involves 





* Quarterly Review, vol. xliv. p. 161. 
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the extent of the Greece of the heroic ages, the limits to which their 
early federation reached, the boundaries of their acquaintance with the 
circumjacent regions. Was Ithaca within or without these boundaries ? 
If the descriptions in the Odyssey are altogether loose and inaccurate ; 
if the relative situation of Ithaca with regard to the other islands, not ac- 
cording to strict geographical rule, but the ordinary observation of the 
common voyager, is entirely wrong ; if the localities in the island itself, 
as they appear in the poem, are irreconcileable with the permanent 
form, structure, and character of the land; if there are no indenting 
bays; ifthe whole shore is a flat, level sand, where sea-nymphs could 
have found no rocks in which to form their grottoes ; if there be no site 
for the city which would answer to the vivid description of the poet,— 
then Ithaca must be altogether excluded from the Greece with which 
his hearers were familiar ; it was, if not an imaginary island, one the 
fame of whose existence had dimly reached the popular ear, and which 
was the lawful domain, we say not of poetic invention, but of any vague 
conception which the poet might form from common rumor, or the 
floating intelligence derived from adventurous voyagers. For, it 
must be borne in mind that Homeric poetry offers itself to the hearer 
as truth ; truth, that is, within the limited sphere of the hearer’s know- 
ledge. ‘The Muses are the daughters of memory, not of invention; the 
poet of those days is the sole historian, and, in great degree, amenable 
to the laws of history. ‘The poetic privilege of unreality, of avowed 
fiction, is altogether of a later period, when poetry has begun to be an 
artificial and conventional amusement. In everything, therefore, re- 

tding common life, the work would be subjected to the most rigid, 
though intuitive, criticism. If the poet of the liad, among his warrior 
hearers, had represented a man slain outright by a blow, which they 
had often given and received in battle without being much the worse for 
it, he would have been silenced by the contemptuous clamors of the 
whole assembly; he would have been rejected as an impudent liar, 
rather than as a bad poet... So, if he described scenes and places well 
known to his audience, any important deviation from truth would have 
been resented as an attempt to abuse their faith, to impose upon them 
by an idle deception ; and it would have been equally dangerous to have 
departed from the received historic traditions. These, indeed, might 
receive some poetic elevation ; the heroes might be raised to a higher 
eminence of power, valor, or dignity, and their honored descendants 
would not be too nice in their reception of this more or less delicate or 
ingenious flattery. The founder of a lineage might be brought down 
from the gods, or carried up to them without any remonstrance on their 
part against the poetic apotheosis. But still they would require adhe- 
rence to the well-known outlines of his deeds, strict accuracy in the genea- 
logical tree, and fidelity to all the more memorable transactions of their 
ascertained ancestors’ lives. In religious matters the poet would be al- 
lowed a wider range. From the infinite richness of mythological legend 
he might adopt what would suit his purpose ; and, however wonderful 
the fable, religious awe would forbid the hearer from supposing but that 
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it might be true. Gods mingling in the affairs of men, gods with human 
passions, and not impassive to wounds from human hands, were within 
the range of popular belief, and no man would venture to take offence 
at the improbalility of such stories. Such an unnatural and untimely 
sceptic would have been in danger, like Socrates at a later period, of a 
charge of infidelity and atheism. Provided the true mythic character 
of each deity was preserved—the attributes assigne! according to the 
general traditionary faith—provided no foreign gods were introduced 
into the legitimate host of Olympus—the field of wonder and of pre- 
ternatural power lay epen to the poet; and in one sense, therefore, 
Homer might indeed be, as he is said to have been, the inventor of the 
Grecian mythology, not as having created a single deity, or, unless as 
bearing on the direct action of his poems, attributed a single act, unau- 
thorised by traditionary acceptance, to any one of the acknowledged 
deities ; but as having popularised and made commen to the whole of 
Greece the tutelar deities of the separate states and races, as having 
moulded up the countless local traditions and national legends into 
something like a general system; as having collected all the scattered 
divinities of the whole region into one Olympus. 

So likewise, all beyond the geographical boundaries of Grecian 
knowledge would be the realm, we say not of acknowledged fiction, but 
of imagination, which might mythicise any report of a wandering voy- 
ager, or greedily catch at any monstrous yet surring tale of 


*« Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 


[It is curious that the few circumstances which had reached Homer 
relating to the Eastern and civilized part of the ultra-Grecian world are 
mainly correct—the hundred gates of Thebes, the manufactures of Si- 
don; but the western coast of Africa, and the yet scarcely discovered 
Sicily,—everything indeed west of Ithaca,—is peopled with lotus- 
eaters, Cyclopes, with half-divine nymphs, and dim swarms of depart- 
ed spirits. 

In which world then does Ithaca lie—in the realm of Greek familiar 
knowledge, or in the wide and undiscovered ocean? When the poet of 
the Odyssey described the bays, the havens, the landing-places, the 
city of this island, did he draw directly from nature, or remotely from 
imagination’? Were his hearers as ignorant, generally, of the situation 
of these islands, and of their outline and character, as of the coasts of 
Sicily or Italy? If either the one or the other had ever visited this re- 
gion, the general features will be found consistent with truth. If they 
are utterly and inexplicably wrong both as to its situation and its perma- 
nent outline, the author of the Odyssey may have been a Peloponnesian, 
or at least have repeated his poems at the courts of the Peloponnesian 
kings ; but the commerce with these islands must have been precarious 
and unfrequent—they must have lain beyond the usval coasting adven- 
ture of the young navigators of the mainland. 
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But there can be no reasonable doubt that the modern Theaki is the 
Ithaca of Homer. Let us hear the opinion of Mr. Mure, the latest, 
and certainly not the least intelligent and impartial, writer who has 
brought his personal observation to bear upon this question : 


« The impression which a personal visit to this island can hardly fail 
to leave on the mind of the impartial student of Homer is, that, so great 
is the general resemblance between its natural features and those of the 
one described in the Odyssey, the difficulty is, not so much to discover 
in each case a bay, rock, cavern, or mountain answering to his descrip- 
tion, as to decide, among the many that present themselves, on the 
precise one which he may happen to have had in view. In estimating 
the amount or value of this correspondence, he will also bear in mind 
how unreasonable it were to exact from the poet of any age, although 
possessed of the closest personal familiarity with the district selected for 
his scene of action, the rigid accuracy of the land-surveyor, or to deny 
him the privilege of his profession, even in his description of rea} 
objects, to depart a little from the truth, where a “7 variation of site 
or appearance was necessary to their full effect. ‘To pronounce, there- 
fore, as some have done, in the face of so great a mass of general evi- 
dence to the contrary, that Homer had no personal knowledge of Ithaca, 
because the more fastidious commentator may find difficulty in arranging 
on his classical atlas, consistently with existing appearances, the hut of 
Eumeus, the fountain of Arethusa, or the port of Phorcys, were almost 
as unreasonable as to deny the ‘Author of Waverly’ any personal 
knowledge of Scotland, because of an equal difficulty of identifying the 
bay of Ellangowan or the castle of Tilhietudlem. 

“Equally unwarrantable, on the other side, are the attempts of the 
more erthodox schoo} of Homeric interpreters to force on existing objeets 
or localities a closeness of harmony with his descriptions, wae was, 
doubtless, as little congenial to his own taste as conducive to the interest 
of his poem ; and this over subtilty, as displayed in the elegant but not 
very critical work of Gell, the patriarch of modern Ithacan topographers, 
is among the chief causes that have led some of his successors into the 
opposite extreme. For my own part, I confess that, while nothing can 
be more delightful than to recognize a strong general resemblance be- 
tween the descriptions of scenery contained in any poetical work of 
deep interest, and the real localities to which they refer, it would tend 
but little to enhance this pleasure could I be convinced of the accuracy 
of all their minutest details, even tothe back-door, kitchen-offices, and 
draw-well of the hero’s dwelling.”—vol. i. pp. 60, 61. 


We are, perhaps, inclined to allow less latitude to the actual fiction 
of which a poet, like Homer, might claim the privilege ; but we think 
that, especially in the more distant and, as it were, outlying parts of his 
picture, he might content himself with appearances, and these appear- 
ances as surveyed by a poetic vision, disposed to find what might suit 
the exigencies of the story. So, with regard to the main difficulty, the 
island of Asteris, where the suitors concealed their galley as they lay in 


ambush for Telemachus in the strait between Cefalonia and Ithaca. 
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There is, it seems, a rock called Dyscallio, but it is small and low ; and, 
instead of having a port on each side, has no harbor whatever. Now 
we can perfectly understand that Homer, however familiar with Ithaca, 
may never actually have sailed round Dyscallio ; and, even if his songs 
were recited in Ithaca, may have surmised that the Ithacans in general, 
though constantly in sight of the island, might have known no more of 
its actual conformation. It is perhaps no violent liberty—(less so we 
think than to make Asteris, from A and 2TEP==unsteady—a floating 
island, created by Homer for the occasion, as Mr. Mure proposes)—to 


-conjecture that Dyscallio in the bard’s days may have been somewhat 


larger and better suited to his description. ‘This is Strabo’s opinion, 
who would rather have recourse to this kind of natural change than to 
the ignorance or the licence of poetic fiction, xara Levow civ tom xard 
rd: pubdidss. But if this be inadmissible, the hollowing out, as it were, 
of a port with two entrances, or a kind of open roadstead, the Asméves 
velAoyo1, o4piduyor, under the lee of that small rocky island, as it is describ- 
ed by the poet, rergqs¢¢a—oi yeyaAx—would be no unpardonable decep- 
tion of the poetic eyesight, a stretch of the fancy which would hardly be 
detected by the hearer best experienced in the navigation of these straits. 
We admit that Dyscallio actually lies rather too far to the north; but 
even this, if we consider the manner in which these small rocky islands 
loom upon the sight, when seen from different points ; and perhaps al- 
lowing for the clearness of the atmosphere, which would enable the am- 
bushed suitors to descry the bark of Telemachus immediately that it 
put forth from the shore,—this, with but a little voluntary or involunta- 
ry ignorance in the poet, a little intentional or unintentional self-decep- 
tion by the fancy, would account fully for the slight inexactitude, with- 
out seriously impeaching either the general knowledge or the fidelity of 
the historical poet. 

With regard to the mountains of Ithaca—the Neritos and the Neios 
—there is little difficulty in their identification. Even Mr. Mure’s more 
sober judgment was struck with the singular coincidence of the spot 
assigned by Sir W. Gell for the residence of the swineherd Eumeus. 


“On the summit of the cliff is a small rocky plain, interspersed with 
olive-groves and straggling ‘ kalyvia,’ or farm-cottages. As a site for 
the dwelling of Eumeus, the spot corresponds well with the Belvedere, 
or ‘ place of open prospect,’ which Homer assigns to that establishment. 
The face of the cliff is also hollowed out at its summit in various places, 
partly by nature, partly perhaps by art, into open cavities or sheltered 
terraces, where we might figure the swineherd reposing as the poet de- 
scribes him— 


‘ Encircled by his cloven-footed flock, 
From Boreas safe beneath the hollow rock.’ 


The proposal to place the residence of Eumeus on the little plain above 
the precipice also realizes in a very lively manner to the apprehension 
the spirit of Ulysses’ protestation to the old man, that, if his tale turned 
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out to be false, he might punish him by throwing him from the top of the 

neighboring cliff. Gell’s account of the exact correspondence of the 

present generation of rustic dwellings to the poet’s description of that of 
she swineherd is probably itself a little poetical. Yet even those | saw 

presented, it must be allowed, some curious points of resemblance. They 

consist of one, or at the most two, oblong cottages, sometimes with a 

‘circular court’ contiguous, surrounded by a fence, which, although 

neither ‘lofty’ ‘large,’ nor ‘ beautiful,’ corresponds closely in other re- 

spects with that described by Homer ; being a rude wall, * built with loose 

stones,’ and ‘ crowned’ with a chevaux de frise of ‘dead thorns, or other. 
prickly plants. The same style of fence is still very generally used both 

in Greece and Italy—in the latter country, for example, it is common 

round the vineyards in the retired parts of the interior of Rome.”—vol. 

i. pp. 68-70. 


We are indebted to Mr. Mure for a more distinct and satisfactory 
solution of the most important of the Homeric geographical problems 
as relates to Ithaca—the situation of the city of Ulysses. On which 
side of the island was it tobe placed? There are strong arguments for 
the aor and for the west. It was, in fact, quietly observes Mr. Mure, 
on both: 


“The ruins of the city of Ulysses are spread over the face of a pre- 
cipitous conical hill, called Aeté, or the ‘eagle’s cliff,’ occupying the 
whole breadth of the narrow isthmus which connects the two main sub- 
divisions of the island, and which is here not more than half a mile across. 
The walls stretch from N. W. to S. E.; their form is that of an irregular 
triangle, the apex of which is the acropolis, or castle of Ulysses, by pre- 
eminence, crowning the extreme summit or peak of the mountain, and 
about as bleak and dreary a spot as can well be imagined for a princely 
residence. There can, therefore, be little doubt that this is the place to 
which Cicero so emphatically alludes as the city of Ithaca, in eulogizing 
the patriotism of the hero ;—‘ Ut Ithacam illam, in asperrimis saxis tan- 
quam nidulum affixam, sapientissimus vir immortalitati anteponeret,’— 
‘ That wisest of men, who preferred his own Ithaca, perched like a bird’s 
nest among the most rugged of precipices, even to immortality.’ 

“On each side of the isthmus is a port. That of Opiso Aeté, towards 
Cefalonia, is the best which the channel shore of the island supplies. 
The hill of Aeté is separated by two small valleys, connected by a nar- 
row neck at their upper extremities, from the ridge of Stefano, already 
noticed as the highest of the southern division of the island, and ident- 
fied by Gell with the ancient Neius. Admitting the accuracy of this 
view, nothing can be more appropriate than the epithet, * Under-Neius’ 
(dwovgiov), applied by ‘T'elemachus to his residence ; for the mountain, in 
fact, covers Aeté to the south and east, which consequently may be said 
to ‘lie under it,’ both as regards shade and shelter. 

“In this way, too, a singular degree of reality attaches to a fine scene 
of the Odyssey, where, during the debate in the agora, a pair of eagles 
suddenly descend from the mountain, and, after hovering with ominous 
cries and gestures above the assembly, rush screaming through the air, 
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over the habitations of the city to the right. The right hand, in the 
primitive language of Hellenic divination, is synonymous with the east 
or southeast. Supposing, therefore, the agora to have been situated in 
the centre of the city, the course of the eagles over the houses to the 
right would have lain directly towards their native mountain, whither, 
after executing their divine commission, they might naturally be expected 
to return. 

“ The walls are in many places well preserved, especially those of the 
citadel, which remain to a considerable height in almost their whole 
circumference. They are chiefly of polygonal masonry, with a tendency 
here and there to the ruder Tirynthian or Cyclopian style. In several 
portions of the area both of the city and acropolis, the line of the streets, 
and the form of the buildings, are also distinctly traceable, in rows of 
contiguous square compartments, chiefly of the last mentioned ruder style 
of structure. 

“ The peculiarities of this situation seem to mark it out by nature as 
the spot which the lord of the Cefalonian isles, if he preferred Ithaca as 
his place of residence, would have selected as, in a military point of view 
at least, the most appropriate for his seat of government. On a narrow 
isthmus, connecting, or rather separating, the two subdivisions of the 
island, it commands the channel, together with a prospect of the whole 
east coast of Cefalonia, and possesses a tolerable port on each side, 
giving ready and speedy communication with both the eastern and 
western portions of his little empire.”—pp. 71-74. 


We must not, however, linger upon Ithaca, though we have not yet 
exhausted Mr. Mure’s Homeric illustrations. 1t was certainly a happy 
adventure for a genuine worshipper of the old bard to find himself, in 
these days of steamboat rapidity, or at least of bold British seaman- 
ship, navigating, as Mr. Mure did at a later period of his travels, a part 
of the Grecian seas, with all the delay, the timidity, of old Ulysses him- 
self, vainly struggling with baffling or adverse winds, making some 
way, then driven back, coming to an anchor every night, and disem- 
barking on every shore. We trust that our traveller, at the time, 
derived as much amusement and consolation from his poetic reminis- 
cences as he imparts to his reader, and that his parallel of Homeric and 
Greek navigation compensated for the severe trial of his patience. The 
whole passage (vol. ii. p. 33) is full of interest to the classical student. 

There are, however, one or two more minute illustrations of the Homer- 
ic poetry which we are unwilling to withhold from our readers. ‘The fol- 
lowing extract contains one of these, which we select the more willing- 
ly because it relates to a passage in the Iliad. It is well known that 
all the scepticism with regard to the unity and the authorship of these 
two great poems rests on the subile observation of minnte points, be- 
traying either that discrepancy of design, of opinions, of manners, and 
of age, which separates each poem into discordant fragments of differ- 
ent bards and different times; or, according to the view of more modest 
doubters, assigns different though individual authurs to each poem, and 
considers one, perhaps, an Ionian or an A®olo-Thessaliau, the other a 
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Peloponnesian, at least an inhabitant of European Greece. It is fair, 
therefore, that all the slight incidental touches which seem to indicate 
similarity as to mode of life, habits, and feelings, in the poet of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, and so to re-assert the one Homer, should be collected 
with the same industry, and exhibited with the same fullness. Now, if 
there were one author ef the Odyssey, it is quite clear that he was well 
skilled, and, it should seem, personally versed, in the navigation of his 
day: he could not possibly have ventured constantly, before an audi- 
ence many of them no doubt mariners, and probably “ honorable 
pirates,” to be so minute on nautical matters, on everything relating to 
the ship, its rigging, its management, its perils, and its escapes, if he 
had not been perfectly confident in his own acquaintance with seaman- 
ship. Of course of these matters there is much less in the Iliad ; but 
any observation which indicates familiarity with the sea, will, as far as 
it goes—and we admit that the present illustration does not go far— 
tend to show that the poet of the Iliad was no idle, Juxurious ]andsman, 
but that he too, had occasionally at least, ploughed the dark-blue wa- 
ters of the Aigean or the Ionian sea :— 


“We sailed about eight on the morning of the 27th, and for the first 
few hours were becalmed, being indebted for what little progress was 
made to the oars of three men and a boy, who composed the crew of the 
caique. The water at first was level and smooth as glass; but on ad- 
vancing a mile or two into the open sea, although there was still nota 
breath of wind, the tranquillity gave place to a heavy rolling swell. 
While considering what could be the cause of this sudden agitation of 
the water amid the perfect stillness of the atmosphere, I observed to- 
wards the south, at some miles’ distance, a dark line on the surface of 
the sea, gradually spreading in the direction of our vessel, and in a 
quarter of an hour a fresh breeze filled the sails. This phenomenon was 
new to me, and [ was the more struck with it, from its bringing home to 
my mind at once the full power of a fine simile of Homer, which hither- 
to I had never properly understood or appreciated. ‘The veteran hero, 
Nestor, while engaged with a wounded comrade in his tep?, hearing the 
tumult of battle thickening around the Greek intrenchment, goes forth to 
reconnoitre ; and the effect produced on his mind by the dismal specta- 
cle of national discomfiture that presents itself is thus figuratively illus- 
trated :— 


5 3° dre roppipn tidayos péya Kipart Kup, 
Scodbpevov Aryéwy dvéwwv Navpnpa xédevOa, 
abrws, obd’ dpa re nmpoxvdivdera odd’ irépwee, 

npiv rwa Kexptpévoy xaraBhpevat ix Ards otpov.—TIl. xiv. 16. 


‘ So doth the darkly-rolling sea presage, 

With hollow swell, the coming tempest's rage ; 

While vet nor here nor there its waves are driven, 
Till Jove send down the threaten'd gale frora heaven.’ 


“ The effect here described, is precisely what I now witnessed. Itis 
one of familiar occurrence innarrow seas and archipelagos. The wind 
which freshens in one portion of a maritime region of this nature—often, 
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perhaps, behind a cape or island, and at such a distance as to be unob- 
served by the navigator in another—sends across the otherwise smooth 
surface of the water the sort of undulation so aptly described by the 
phrase rendered hollow swell, literally mute wave, in the above passage. 
‘The whole phenomenon has been dramatised, as it were, by Homer, un- 
der the admirable figure of the sea itself darkly foreboding, by the heav- 
ing of its bosom, the coming disturbance of its waters, while yet uncer- 
tain as to the direction in which they are to be impelled: asthe old hero 
gloomily presages the approach of the adverse tide of war, though as yet 
doubtful as to the mode in which he may be affected by it, or the meas- 
ures to be adopted for stemming its course. It was the more gratifying 
to have the full value of this fine image realized to the senses on the 
very spot, perhaps, where it may have been first presented to the poet.” 
—pp. 82-84. 


Our second illustration is more homely, but curious in its minute 
truth, and may be inserted for the benefit of future travellers in Greece, 
who, like Ulysses and Mr. Mure, may run the danger of being worried 
by the inhospitable dogs of the country :— 


“ Among the numerous points of resemblance with which the classical 
traveller cannot fail to be struck, between the habits of pastoral and 
agricultural life as still exemplified in Greece, and those which former- 
ly prevailed in the same country, there is none more calculated to arrest 
his attention than the correspondence of the shepherds’ encampments 
scattered here and there over the face of the less cultivated districts, 
with the settiements of the same kind whose concerns are so frequently 
brought forward in the illustrative imagery of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Accordingly, the passage of Homer, to which the existing peculiarity 
above described affords the most appropriate commentary, is the scene 
of the latter poem where the hero, disguised as a beggar, in approaching 
the farm of the swineherd, is fiercely assaulted by the dogs, but deliver- 
ed by the master of the establishment, who pelts them off with stones. 
Pope’s translation, with the excepton of one or two expressions, here 
conveys with tolerable fidelity the spirit of the original :— 


* Soon as Ulysses near the enclosure drew, 
With open mouths the furious mastiffs flew ; 
Down sat the sage, and, cautious to withstand, 
Let fall the offensive truncheon from his hand. 
Sudden the master runs—aloud he calls, 
Aud from his hasty hand the leather fails ; 
With showers of stones he drives them far away, 
The scatter'd dogs around at distance bay.”—Odyss. xiv. 29. 


This whole scene, together with many others that follow, both as re- 
gards the character of the establishment and the habits of its inmates, 
corresponds very closely to many a one which I myself have witnessed 
in the course of my journey. But there is one curious point in the de- 
scription which more especially demands attention ; where Ulysses, 
alarmed at the fury of the assault, is said to have ‘ sat down, cunningly 
dropping the stick from his hand.’ I am probably not the only reader 
of the poem who has been puzzled to understand the object of ‘bis ma- 
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neuvre on the part of the hero. I was first led 1o appreciate its full value 
in the following manner. At Argos, one evening, at the table of Gener- 
al Gordon, then commander-in-chief in the Morea, the conversation hap. 
pened to turn, as it frequently does where tourists are in company, on 
this very subject of the number and fierceness of the Greek dogs; when 
one of the company remarked that he knew of a very simple expedient 
for appeasing their fury. Happening, on a journey, to miss his road, and 
being overtaken by darkness, he sought refuge for the night at a pastor- 
al settlement by the wayside. As he approached, the dogs rushed out 
upon him, and the consequences might have been serious had he not 
been rescued by an old shepherd (the Eumzus of the fold), who sallied 
forth, and finding that the intruder was but a benighted traveller, after 
pelting off his assailants, gave him a hospitable reception in his hut. His 
guest made some remark on the watchfulness and zeal of his dogs, and 
on the danger to which he had been exposed from their attack. The 
old man replied that it was his own fault for not taking the customary 
precaution in such an emergency ; that he ought to have stopped and 
sat down until some person whom the animals knew came to protect 
him. As this expedient was new to the traveller, he made some further 
inquiries, and was assured that if any person in such a predicament will 
simply seat himself on the ground, laying aside his weapon of defence, 
the dogs will also squat in a circle round him; that as long as he remains 
quiet they will follow his example; but that as soon as he rises and 
moves forward they will renew their assault. This story, though told 
without the least reference to the Odyssey, with which it had not con- 
nected itself in the mind of the narrator, at once brought home to my 
own the whole scene at the fold of Eumeus with the most vivid reality, 
The existence of the custom was confirmed by other persons present, 
from their own observation or experience. 1| never, myself, happened to 
be under any necessity of putting its efficacy to the test.”— vol. i, pp. 
98-100. 


Mr. Mure entered the mainland of Greece by the mouth of the Ache- 
lous, and thus traversed the Homeric Dulichium, whether we place the 
wealthy kingdom of Penelope’s most powerful suitors on the islands at 
mouth of the river or on the continent. His own observation, and the 
intelligence which he obtained from his boatmen, induced him to con- 
cur with Colonel Leake in doubting the formation of new land, or the 
junction of the islands (the Echinades) to the continent, by the accumu- 
lation of the deposits of the Achelous. 


“T saw no spot of land, at least on this part of the continent, the natu- 
ral features of which could justify the hypothesis of its ever having be- 
longed to the group of islands that extend along its shore, existing ap- 
pearances would seem to corroborate the testimony of our mariners, in 
spite of the strong argument which the general conviction of the ancients, 
and the amount and nature of the alluvial deposit, afford to the contrary.” 
—vol. i. p. 86. 


He visited the extensive ruins of GEniadx, his engravings of which 
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are chiefly remarkable as showing the repeated occurrence of the arch 
in buildings unquestionably of ancient Grecian structure. ‘This asser- 
tion of Mr. Mure, as tending to prove that it was not from ignorance 
of its principle, or difficulty as to its construction, that the Greeks ne- 
glected or declined to emsloy this great element of later architecture, 
runs directly counter to general opinion. ‘This, however, is not the 
only instance which he has adduced in his text, and illustrated by his 
drawings. In the second volume of his work he describes a still more 
curious, and, we may add, very picturesque arched bridge, over a tri- 
butary of the Eurotas :— 


“No entire ancient bridge of any kind—still less an arched bridge of 
a genuine Hellenic period—had hitherto been known to exist within the 
limits of Greece ; and even the ability of the Greek masons to throw an 
arch had been very generally questioned. Here | saw an arched bridge 
of considerable size and finished structure, and in a style of masonry 
which guarantees it a work of the remotest antiquity—probably of the 
heroic age itself. This monument, therefore, while it tangibly connects 
us with a period of society separated from our own by so wide a blank 
in the page of history, realizes to our senses a state of art to all appear- 
ance proper and peculiar to itself; and which, but for the existence of 
this, and a few other venerable remains of the same class, might be 
considered (as the men by whom they were constructed have been, by 
some modern schools of sceptics) to he but the unreal visions of a poet- 
ical fancy. ‘The beauty of its situation adds much to its general effect. 
It is built just where the stream it traverses, a respectable tributary of 
the Eurotas, issues from one of the deepest and darkest gorges of Tay- 
getus. I could learn no other name for this river than that of the neigh- 
boring village on its banks, which is ealled Xerékampo (Dry-field.) It 
brings down a considerable body of water, dammed up immediately be- 
low the bridge for the supply of the village fountain. The masonry of 
the arch, the piers, and the portions of wall immediately connected with 
either. are ancient, and in good preservation. The parapet is modern, 
of poor rubble work, and where the outer Cyclopian facing of the re- 
taining wall at the extremity of each flank has fallen away, traces are 
also visible of Turkish repairs. ‘The span of the arch is about twenty- 
seven feet; the breadth of the causeway, between the parapets, from six 
toseven [ach parapet is about one foot three inches in thickness, 
giving nine or ten feet for the whole breadth of the arch. ‘There are no 
visible remains of pavement. Although the precipitous nature of the 
ground rendered it impossible to ebtain any full view of the upper or 
western front of this monument, | was yet enabled to ascertain that the 
masonry is at least as well preserved on that side as on the one repre- 
sented in the annexed engraving. 

* The largest stones are those of the arch; some of them may be from 
four to five feet long, from two to three in breadth, and between one 
and two in thickness, !n size and proportions they are nearly similar 
to those which form the interior lining of the heroic sepulchres of 
Mycene, and the whole character of the work leads to the impression of 
its being a structure of the same epoch that produced those monuments. 
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Even those who may not be willing to acquiesce in this view will 
scarcely venture to dispute its genuine Hellenic, or rather Spartan anti- 
quity. Apart from the style of the masonry, it 1s hardly in a situation 
to admit of its being a work either of the Macedonian or Roman 

riods ; lying as it does in this remote corner of the peninsula, where 
in later times it is little likely there could have been a thoroughfare of 
sufficient importance to warrant such expensive undertakings. Its ex- 
istence, therefore, seems sufficient in itself to establish the use of the 
arch in Greece at a very remote epoch.”*—vol. ii. pp. 248, 249. 


This is still more remarkable if, according to Mr. Mure’s arguments, 
in a paper to which he refers in the Annals of the Roman Arclizologi- 
cal Institute, the “Treasury” of Minyas at Orchomenos was vaulted 
on the principle of the arch of concentric layers. If the arch was well 
known and thus applied—(it must be remembered that Sir G. Wilkin- 
son has clearly shown its occasional use in very early Egyptian build- 
ings)—in the first, the Pelasgic period of Greece, it shontd seem to 
have been deliberately declined by later architects in favor of their more 
simple principle of supporting the roof. Was it from the fine and in- 
tuitive perception of its general incongruity with the character of their 
architecture, the bold, long, horizontal lines, reposing in all their massy 
weight on tall straight columns ? ‘The debased character of the Roman- 
Grecian buildings of the empire is clearly atiributable to the introduc- 
tion of this uncongenial element into the regular Grecian form ; and it 
will be curious if, at the sacrifice of occasional strength and solidity of 
structure, the Greeks at this very early period repudiated, on pure 
wsthetic grounds, that which might have been fatal to the majesty and 
the beauty of their peculiar style. F 

We must not, however, leave this bridge—at which we have arrived 
by this architectural covnection, rather than by following the course of 
Mi - Mare’s journey—without reference to another Homeric illustration. 
This bridge lies upen the only road by which ‘Telemachus could have 

erformed the journey assigned te him from the court of Nestor, at Py- 
os, to that of Menelaus, at Sparta. From Navarin (Pylos,) the dwel- 





* This discovery of Mr. Mure’s, if he be right, as he apparently is, as to the anti- 
quity of this bridge, will require a correction in the two articles Arcn and Brince in 
the new * Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities.” In the latter it is distinctly 
asserted that “the Komans were undoubted/y the first people who applied the arch to 
the construction of bridges.” We mention this, however, rather to give ourselves an 
Opportunity of recommending this excellent work, edited by Dr. Wm. Smith, with 
the assistance of Mr. George Long, Mr Donaldson, and other well-known scholars, 
and published by Messrs. ‘Taylor and Hessey. We dv not pretend to have examined 
this Dictionary throughout; but the articles which we have consulted appear to us 
admirably done: they are terse in style, and pregnant, yet not cumbrously so, with 
accurate knowledge ;—the best and /afest authorities are constantly cited; even 
Mr. Mure is appealed to in some of the later articles ; the slight illustrative engravings 
are numerous, well chosen, and well executed tt was a work much wanted, will 
be invaluable to the young student, and, as a book of reference, (it is a single hand- 
some double-columned 8vo.) will be most acceptable on the library table of every 
scholar. 
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ling of Nestor, to Calamata (Phere), is a day’s journey, which might 
be performed by Nestor’s fine horses—particularly, we may observe, 
as the prudent housekeeper put into the carriage a | ep store of pro- 
visions, such as Jove-trained kings might condescend to eat— 


"Ev dé yrrd tapin otroy Kai otvoy ZOnxev, 
"Owa te, ola Edover diorpepets Bacthnis— 


But the second day’s journey from Phere to Sparta is more difficult. 
The direct road, according to Mr. Mure, would lie over the loftiest, the 
most rugged summit of Taygetus. ‘This line, in his opinion, would be 
impracucable for a carriage, even for the chariot of Nestor, though 
probably accustomed to rude encounters, even where the roads—as ap- 
pear sometimes, at least in later times, to have been the case—were 
grooved for the wheels. At any rate, the ascent and descent would 
have occupied longer time. A more circuitous, yet more level road, 
practicable for a chariot, and now used as a bridle-road down into the 
plain of Elis, led over this bridge and through a lateral valley. 


‘There can, therefore,” observes Mr. Mure, “ be little doubt that this 
is the line of route which Homer makes Telemachus travel ; and every 
thing warrants the belief that the poet himself, if not his hero, may 
have passed over this very bridge. ‘The distance to Calamata by this 
line may be about fifteen hours, or near forty miles; a long journey, no 
doubt, in such a country, but not probably beyond the force of a pair of 
steeds from the mews of the ‘Gerenian horseman, Nestor.’”—vol. ii. 
p. 254, 


This journey of Telemachus, as usual in Homer, is very rapidly 
despatched. Whether up hill or down hill, the speed of the horses 
might seem to be unchecked—+to 0’ oix dxovre weréodnv, Of the moun- 
tain pass, whether more or less difficult, there is not a word—unless it 
is intimated on their arrival on the ‘“ corn-bearing plain,” where they 
finished their course—~ 


7 , a won ye 
Ifov 3’ eo nedidv xvpnpdpor ; evOa d’ imecra 


“Hyoov 6d66v-—-Odyss. iti. sub fin, 


We revert to the order of Mr. Mure’s journey, but reluctantly pass 
over his descriptions of many celebrated places—Delphi, Cheronea, 
Thebes, Platea. ‘The manner in which these scenes, hallowed by such 
lofty associations, crowd upon the traveller, is thus strikingly brought 
before us :— 


“We are habituated from our schoolboy days to consider as one of 
the most interesting features of the history of Greece the contrast 
between the narrow limits of the country and the boundless influence 
on the destinies of mankind ; the surpassing glory that encircles not 
only the tiny land herself in her integrity, but many of her petty ‘sub- 
divisions ; the number and celebrity of the great men she produced, and 
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the magnitude of the events enacted on so confined a theatre. It is, 
however, only through the medium of a visit to the country that the full 
force of this reflection can be brought home to the mind; when one 
actually sees clustered, within the ordinaty distance of English matket- 
towns from each other. the ruins of cities far better known to fame than 
many a mighty empire, with its countless myriads of square miles or of 
population. A ride of less than twelve hours, af a foet-pace, enabled us 
to visit at least four places of distinction in Homer’s age, with an ease 
and rapidity which cannot be better represented than by the flowing 
lines in which he has recorded their names :-— 


—'' TvoOava re rerpiecoar, 
Koitccdv rs (aSénvy xai Aavdida, ai Tavorfa- 


* The rocky Delphi, Crissa the divine, 
Daulis and Panopea.” 


The three succeeding days would have sufficed a traveller more favored 
by the elements than myself fo traverse, with the same equipage, at the 
same pace—besides numerons other small states of less distinction—the 
territories of Thebes, Platwa, Eleusis, and Athens. Argos, Mycene, 
and Tiryns—the cities of Danaus, Hercules, Perseus, Agamemnon— 
with their colossal walls, bearing living testimony to the gigantic ener- 
gies by which those heroes so wel! deserved the renown that still at- 
tends their names—are all within the compass of a pleasant day’s walk 
to a tolerable pedestrian. ‘The whole population of the state of Athens, 
in its best ages, is computed to have been about one-third of that of Lon- 
don; while the whole of that of Greece proper at the present day, which 
duiing eight years resisted the concentrated energies of the Mahomedar 
empire, is considerably less than that of Constantinople.”—vol. i. pp. 
210, 211. 


We proceed to Athens, where it is impossible any longer to preserve 
inviolate our classical reminiscences—where, between the enthusiastic 
student of antiquity and the shades of Themistocles, Socrates, and De- 
mosthenes, arise the unidealized forms of King Otho, his ministers, and 
his German professors. Modern buildings, too, are springing up amid 
the sacred ruins of the great days of Athens; the eommencement at 
least of a large marble palace confronts, though at a respectful distance, 
the hallowed Acropolis, with its Parthenon and other majestic relies of 
antiquity. We are disposed to agree with Mr. Mure in the regret 
which ke expresses that Athens was chosen to be the metropolis of the 
Greco-Bavarian kingdom. ‘There is no inconsiderable danger in pro- 
voking the glorious reminiscences of the past. The new Rome, which 
was built upon, or rather by the side of, the old, -was still the mistress 
of the world: she ruled by another authority, she swayed the world by 
other arms ; but, in fame, in wealth, in power, she was still the me- 
tropolis of the civilized nations: even as regards the arts, the Rome 
which could build St. Peter’s might look without shame upon the ruins 
of the Coliseum. But will not modern Athens appear like a foreign 
usurper, awakening unwelcome and humiliating thoughts of the Athens 
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of old? She must crowd and choke up the venerable remains of an- 
tiquity by new and staring edifices ; however skilfully she may ad 
the style of Attic architecture, she will at best be but a tame and servi 
imitator; if she departs from it, all will become incongruous. The 
remains of the Periclean edifices will stand in their simple majesty as a 
perpetual reproof to rivals, which cannot surpass, and probably will 
scarcely aspire to equal them: at all events, there will be that con- 
stant jarring discordance between the two periods which will desecrate 
the older and more venerable, and disparage whatever real architectural 
merit may be attained by the new. Let us hear Mr. Mure’s sober and 
dispassionate judgment :— 


“The selection of Athens as the capital—a tribute partly to her pre- 
eminence in ancient history, partly, no doubt, to the number and beauty 
of her extant remains—was not probably, in any point of view, the most 
fortunate that could have been made. ‘That it was not so in either a 
political or military respect is a common, if not a universal opinion 
among those best qualified to judge in such matters, upon grounds which 
it were foreign to our purpose to recapitulate. But to the antiqnary or 
the artist the selection is still more to be deplored. At the conclusion 
of the war the whole area of the city was one heap of rubbish, strewed 
over the surface of a soil composed, in many places perhaps to the depth 
of thirty or forty feet, of fragments of ancient Athenian magnificence. 
There was never so favorable an opportunity offered on so favorable a 
spot for antiquarian discovery ;.and a well-conducted series of excava- 
tions. however slowly carried into effect, would not only have brought 
to light many treasurés of ancient art, but have uncovered to a great ex- 
tent the plan of the ancient city, its streets and principal edifices- Here 
the circumstances are far more propitious than in the waste grounds of 
Rome. In her case, after the destruction of the old city, the inhabitants 
removed to the open space of the Campus Martius, and the ruins of their 
former habitations became, and have more or less remained ever since, 
a quarry for the materials empleyed in the construction of a large and 
splendid modern city. At Athens, on the other hand, as the buildings 
of the old city mouldered into ruins, the hovels of the moderna town 
sprang up on the same site; and as the lightest materials were preferred 
in their construction, it is to be supposed thatthe more valuable remains 
of antiquity have been allowed to lie ina great measure undisturbed. 
‘The selection of Athens as the seat of government, followed up by the 
draught of a plan for a new town, and the rapid spread of new structures 
over the portion of the ancient site where the noblest edifices were 
formerly accumulated, has permanently extinguished all hopes of profit- 
ing by these favorable circumstances. As regards the Acropolis, it may 
further be remembered that the natural features of this reck have at all 
periods rendered its summit a dangerous position for the monuments thas 
adorn 11; and the wonder is, perhaps, how any portion of them should 
have survived the vicissitudes to which they have already been exposed. 
As long as the capital of the country surrounds its base—in spite of all 
the present schemes to convertit into a great museum of art—an Acro- 
polis, in the military sense of the word, it must still remain. While 
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Greece continues to enjoy the uninterrupted blessings of peace, the im- 
provements of Signor Pittakys may continue to be successfully prose- 
cuted; but should she, as can hardly fail to be the case at no very dis- 
tant period, again become the theatre of war, foreign or domestic, the 
site of the Parthenon will probably be one of the first victims of its rava- 
ges. On the approach of an enemy, by sea or by land, it can hardly fail 
to become, if not the chosen strong-hold of a faction, a place of refuge 
for persons and goods. Motives of public or personal security will then 
outweigh all considerations of taste and virth: its museums and temples 
will afford, even in its present dismantied state, too convenient a mate. 
rial for its re-fortification ; and will again be converted into magazines 
or bastions, and their valuables into weapons of defence. 

“The best mode of promoting the interests of Greek art, as concen- 
trated around Athens, would have been to have made her, not the Lon- 
don or Paris, but the Windsor or Versailles of the new court. The seat 
of government might have been fixed at Nauplia, or in whatever other 

osition was considered most central and convenient: Athens might 

ave become the favorite villa or country residence of the sovereign, 
The town, being then limited to such buildings as were requisite for the 
accommodation of his court, might have been so planned as to encroach 
as little as possible on the area of the ancient city, which would thus 
have been left as one extensive field for the prosecution of the most in. 
teresting of all researches.”—vol. ii. pp. 74-76. 


The late war, it is remarkable, seems hardly to have injured any of 
the great, or even of the smaller, monuments of antiquity : 


“There is indeed nothing which conveys a more distinct idea of the 
excellence of the ancient masonry than the almost complete state of pre- 
servation in which we still find every fragment that existed at the com- 
mencement of the revolution, amid the total and often reiterated ruin of 
the surrounding modern edifices with which they were in many cases 
connected as integral parts, and in common with which they have been 
exposed to all the recent vicissitudes of fire, battery, bombardment, and 
wilful dilapidation. Yet there they stand, both at Athens and elsewhere, 
each in its place, fresh and entire, as drawn by the last generation of 
travellers. | scarcely think I missed a single ruin, or even a single 
stone, noted by either Dodwell, Gell, or Leake, on our line of route, with 
the exception of such as have been carried off by antiquarian plunderers. 
During the various sieges of Athens at least 6000 cannon-shot or 
shells were aimed at the Acropolis; yet, by a strange enough fatality, 
the only very serious damage its building sustained, the fall of the porch 
of the Erecktheum, was caused, not by the shot, but by the precautions 
taken by Gouras, the chief of the garrison,to render it harmless, Hav- 
ing selected this edifice as his own quarters, he attempted to render it 
bomb-proof by heaping earth on its roof, which, after his own death, sink- 
ing beneath the weight, buried under its ruins his widow, so distinguish- 
ed for her beauty and virtue, together with some of the principal ladies 
of Athens, who had sought the same place of refuge during the bombard- 
ment. Ina large number of cases, indeed, the desolation of the war has 
been, in so far, beneficial to the present race of antiquaries hy disen- 
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cumbering ancient relics of the Turco-Greek habitations under which 
they were concealed. The successive sacks and sieges have here per- 
formed the same service, in stripping them of these unseemly appenda- 
ges, as the aquafortis in cleansing the surface of a gem or vase from the 
filth with which it had been encrusted in its subterranean abode. Among 
the more pointed illustrations of these remarks may be quoted, in addi- 
tion to this elegant monument [the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates], 
which, from its diminutive size, tended more immediately to suggest 
them, the neighboring Tower of Andronicus Cyrrhestes and the Doric 
Temple of Corinth. By reference to the old drawings of these remains 
it will be seen that, previous to the war, both were in a great measure 
encased in modern masonry. Both now stand in the centre of a con- 
siderable extent of free space.”—vol. ii. pp. 93, 94. 


If the Turks and Greeks had been better skilled in the arts of attack 
and defence, the result might not have been so favorable ; and there is 
little security that future convulsions will be conducted with such feeble 
and ill-concerted measures. War has no esthetic reverence for works 
of art—a chance bomb first made the fatal breach in the Parthencn, 
which had defied centuries of ordinary decay ; and should the Acropolis 
ever endure a civilized battering, the subsequent traveller would speak 
gently enough of “ antiquarian plunderers.” 

We will hope indeed that these are but remote dangers; and we con- 
fess we look with more immediate apprehension to the questionable 
proceedings of restoration which have been adopted—and are, it seems, 
to be carried much farther—doubtless from the best motives, by the 
present government. As yet these operations have been confined to 
the Acropolis. There can be no doubt of the general propriety of the 
recent proceedings as far as regards disencumberiag the ancient ruins 
on this spot from modern structures. Mr. Mure, however, pleads elo- 
quently, and we think successfully, for one which forms a main feature 
in all the views of the Acropolis, the great square Frank tower on the 
southern ‘side :-— 


“Tt is built almost entirely of solid blocks of marble, frem the ruins of 
the Propylea, or of other ancient buildings inthe neighborhood. While 
its materials, therefore, are the same, its masonry is also so compact and 
substantial, as to require a somewhat close examination before any great 
difference can be perceived between its style or merit and that of the 
contiguous works of the Periclean age. It forms, whether as seen from 
the interior of the Acropolis or the immediate environs, a great addition 
both to its dignity as a fortress, and to its picturesque beauty; and in 
the distance gives its whole outline a relief and effect which the other 
more classical edifices on its summit failto impart. The ancient build- 
ing on which it is erected, the right wing or bastion of the Propyla, is 
confessediy but an unimportant constituent part of that edifice, being 
much smaller than the one on the opposite side, containing the Pinaco- 
thek ; nor is there good reason to suppose that the materials of the tower 
itseif comprise any valuable remains of antiquity. Under all these cir- 
cumstances | cannot but think that its demolition would be an act of 
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Gothic barbarism, little short of that of which its constructors may have 
been guilty in the robbery of the neighboring buildings to procure mate- 
rials for their work.”—vol. ii. p. 66. 


No one unquestionably can object to the reconstruction of the small 
Temple of Victory, which had totally disappeared since the days of 
Spon and Wheler, and which has been completely recomposed from its 
old materials. The walls, the porticoes, the entablature, with its reliefs, 
belonging to a very perfect period of Grecian art, were found almost in 
a perfect state of preservation, and replaced with great skill :—the whole 
temple has re-appeared like a new edifice ; its white marble columns 
and walls stand glittering in the sun with a splendor little short of that 
which they displayed when fresh from the chisels of their original con- 
structors. Many fragments, likewise, of the Erechtheum have been 
disinterred and replaced, and to this there can be no objection, though 
we have great doubts as to the new Caryatis, which is in process of 
execution by a Swiss sculptor. But against the restoration of the Par- 
thenon we enter our strongest protest; even if, and that is most im- 
probable, the proportions of every restored part should be perfect; even 
if time—and in that atmosphere it would require a very long time— 
should harmonize the new and the old work so as to soften away the 
patched and mended appearance ; should the sculptures be copied by 
accurate casts from those in England and elsewhere—it wilt Hide, it 
cannot be the Parthenon of the Athenian republic ; Signor Pyttakys 
cannot he Phidias, or King Otho—Pericles. All may look smooth and 
bright, and finished—the columns may stand in their ancient regularity, 
and a well-poised roof protect us from the weather—a marble pave- 
ment may be agreeable to the tread—but the temple in which Aristides, 
and Socrates, and Demosthenes worshipped is gone ; the temple (let 
us revert to our own sacred associations) on which St. Paul gazed from 
the Areopagus is no more: we say nothing of the loss of the pictu- 
resque effect of the ruins—which Mr. Mure, looking upon their yet un- 
violated outlines, is so feelingly anxious to preserve; but we plead for 
all the deep and indelible associations, which are more to us even than 
the highest architectural majesty and beauty. ‘That we should have 
the Parthenon as it was, is now impossible ; but let us still indulge the 
undisturbed conviction that all which we do see belongs to the real, the 
Periclean, the Phidian Parthenon. 

We are unwilling to leave the subject without some notice of the 
curious discoveries made in the excavations in the Acropolis, the legiti- 
mate spoils of which have already filled one museum, and require 
another. Of this museum Mr. Mure writes,— 


“‘ Among its more interesting contents are the architectural fragments 
of the old Hecatompedon or primitive Parthenon, destroyed by the 
Persians ; which were found imbedded in the rubbish employed, after 
the completion of the new structure, to level the surrounding area. 
They are of stone, of not very fine quality, covered with stucco, on 
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which the ornamental portions are painted of varieus colors, chiefly 
blue, red, and yellow.* There have also been discovered, similarly 
buried, numerous large blocks of marble, wrought and unwrought, 
among which are some colossal drums of columns, originally destined 
for the peristyle of the new temple, but thrown aside from some defect 
in the material or the execution. A large portion of the rubbish in 
which they are imbedded consists of marble chippings, the same doubt- 
less that once strewed the workshops of Ictinus and Phidias. From the 
midst of it have also been culled many of that minor class of relics, 
which, by their very homeliness, realize more effectually to the imagi- 
nation the epoch from whence they have been preserved, and thus speak 
more directly and powerfully to the sympathies, than gigantic ruins or 
high-wrought works of finished art. Such are the fragments of the tools 
handled by the workmen, or even perhaps by the great masters them- 
selves, to whom these precious models of the perfection of art are in- 
debted for their existence ; the lead pencils emploved in sketching the 
design, the chisel and mallet in its execution ; the wooden dovetails 
that connected the drums of the columns, and ether contiguous blocks of 
the masonry ef the Hecatompedon ; pieces of charred wood, still fresh 
from the flames of the Persian conflagration ; besides small bronze ima- 
ges, and other coeval fragments of the inferior departments of art.”— 
vol, il. pp. 77, 78 f 


We may here break off our account of Mr. Mure’s observations on 
the antiquities of Greece, which we have kept as much as might be 
apart from other subjects, at the same time strongly recommending our 
readers to follow him in his Peloponnesian tour to Corinth, Argos, 
Mycene, Lacedemon, and Olympia. Mr. Mure surveyed the existing 
state of things in this young kingdom, we have said, with dispassionate 
impartiality ; our general impression of the measures of the government 
from his journal would not be altogether favorabie, but he gives a strik- 
ing summary of its peculiar difficulties. His general principle seems 
to be, that, with its limited resources, the primary object should be to 
promote that which is clearly and practically useful, rather than to enter 
into larger and more magnificent schemes. He doubts the wisdom of 





* No doubt most of our readers have seen some of the masterly drawings and paint- 
ings of Egyptian temples, &c., exeented during a recenttour by Mr. Roberts, R. A. 
The splendid colorzeg of the pillars and interior walls of those edifices had not been 
seen with careless eyes by the old Greek travellers. We are glad to observe that Mr. 
Roberts is publishing a series of engravings from his delineations, both of these Egyp- 
tian remains and of the most interesting architectaral monuments of the Holy Land ; 
two numbers of the work have reached us, and most beautiful they are. 

+ A Russian traveller’of large fortune, M. Davidoff, who received part of his educa- 
tion in this country, and is now, we believe, in the diplomatic service of the Emperor 
Nicolas, published a few years ago in his own language a magnificent work on the re- 
mains of Greek Architecture, the engravings of which we can understand rather better 
than the text. These afford far minuter details ef the actual working of the ancient 
builders and masons than can be found inany other work whatever. The section on the 
Parthenon is especially curious and valuable, anc we are surprised it at least has not 
been rendered accessible to the European publie by a translation either into French or 


English. 
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making great roads, at very considerable cost, where there is no traffic, 
and where the communication of this kind does not seem to be demand- 
ed by public convenience. This, however, we cannot but think ques- 
tionable censure. He is chiefly op , however, to the erection of 
the vast marble palace for the king, while the exigencies of the state are 
so considerable, and even the streets of Athens are unpaved, filthy, and 
inconvenient. We have an engraving of this palace, as the frontispiece 
ofa work which we have received and read with much interest, though 
of course, as regards the opinions of the writer, not with entire and un- 

uestioning confidence. e allude to Mr. Strong’s official, and it 
should seem, authorized account of “ Greece as a kingdom.”*— 
It presents the statistics of Greece from the government returns 
in as ample and various forms, though in a far more compendious 
shape, than that vast pile of blue books which annually accumulate on 
the floors of an English member of parliament, and over which Joseph 
Hume sits brooding with parental solicitude. We are disposed to 
make some extracts from this work, which in a literary point of view is 
very well executed, in order to show, more clearly than we could from 
any other quarter, the actual state of things in the kingdom of Otho. 
The Grecian dominions, according to the boundaries finally established 
by the intervention of the great powers, contain “in all 13,887 8, Brit- 


ish geographical square miles—which are equal to about 12,000,000 
acres ; of these not one-ninth part is private property, by far the greater 
portion belonging to the state.” 

The number of inhabitants to the square (British) mile was, according 
to the census of 1836, in the Morea 63; on the continent 26; in the 
islands 35. The total population had risen between the returns of 1836 
and 1840, from 751,077 to 856,470. Mr. Mure gives the population at 
only 560,000 before the war, but thinks this a high estimate: he quotes 
however a government return in 1837, as giving 926,000: differing 
from Mr. Strong, whose returns show less than that amount in 1840. 
The population of Athens is 26,237, ineluding the garrison, 1367, and 
foreigners, 3573. ‘The price of provisions is tempting. We subjoin a 
few items. Beef, in British money, is 24d. the British pound ; matton, 
23d. Vegetables are very cheap ; and the fruit, apricots, figs, and even 
peaches, are cheaper than apples and pears, at Id. or 14d. To return 
to the population : throughout the kingdom the smal] number of illegiti- 
mate children speaks favorably for the state of morality in Greece. In 
several entire provinces there are none at all, in others only one or two. 
The proportion is considerably Jess than 1 per cent. on the whole 
amount of births. ‘The climate appears unfavorable to the rearing of 





* “Greece as a Kingdom ; or, a Statistical Description of that Country, from the Ar- 
rival of King Otho, in 1833, down to the Present Time. Drawn up from Official Docu- 
ments and other Authentic Sources. Dedicated by express permission to His Majesty 
the King of Greece. By Frederick Strong, Esq., Consul at Athens for their Majesties 
the Kings of Bavaria and Hanever.” London. 1842. 
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children. One half of the deaths take place at a very tender age. Teeth- 
ing appears to be a very difficult process. 

As to the constitution, the king is a monarch in the highest sense, 
and, considering the large proportion of the land which is in the actual 
possession of the state, it is impossible to conceive authority more fully 
vested in the sovereign. He is assisted by a council of state, now con- 
sisting of about twenty members nominated by himself. The whole 
territory is divided into communes (Anyo:) of three classes: Ist, con- 
taining a population of 10,000 and upwards ; 2nd, from 2000 to 10,000; 
3rd, of less than 2000. 

The communes of the first class are governed by a mayor (Anuapyos), 
forty-six aldermen (Ilagedgo), and a municipal council (Anwormov ZupSovduov) 
of eighteen members. Inthe smaller communes there is a 4nuapyos, 
but proportionably fewer aldermen and a less numerous council. ‘The 
demarchos is the ‘‘ great unpaid:” his office is purely honorary ; he 
receives no salary, and has no exemption from public imposts : he is 
guaranteed, however, the expenses of his office. He administers, with 
the advice and assistance of his Magsdps and council, the whole local 

overnment of the district. All the municipal officers are elected by 
the commune. ‘The privilege of election is, with some restrictions, in 
all male inhabitants above twenty-five years of age. Before they poll 
they take a bribery-oath, which we are bound to insert, partly as a spe- 
cimen of the current official language, partly as it may afford some hint 
to Mr. Roebuck in his Catonian plans to restore the immaculate virtue 
of our ten-pound voters. If it were administered in its original Greek 
among the constituencies of Sudbury, Harwich, or Ipswich, could its 
awful sounds be without effect ?— : 


"Opxifea sig wiv ‘Laspayiav xai "Adiaigerov Tertda xal sig 0 ‘legov Evoryyéhuov, 
Ser SéAw dds viv Ynpiv mod xard cuveidndw, xai Eww apd opbarpiiv povov ra 
mec riv Basidta wod, apis viv Targida, xai wpig cov Ahmov mod xpin, EAsdbeper 
ami widav £évnv Exigeory, xas’ idiav wou weroidnaw, xai bes dév Bde xbnv, oles SéAw 
dexby vord tai coir ddipa 4% brotyicas dusows } Eupsowe. 


“T swear by the Most Holy and Undivided Trinity, and the Holy Gos- 
pel, to deliver my vote conscientiously, and with due regard to my 
king, my country, and my commune, to the best of my conscience, inde- 
pendently and free of any foreign influence ; and further, that [have not 
received, nor will I ever receive, any money, present, or bribe from any 
one whatsoever, either directly or indirectly, forthe purpose of influenc- 
ing me in my vote.” 


Every commune is responsible for the acts of violence and of rob- 
bery committed within its jurisdiction. It is bound to the restitution of 
property, and to indemnify persons wounded by violence, or, in case of 
their death, their wives and families. Some of Mr. Mure’s adventures, 
and others which he relates, intimate pretty clearly that this law has 
not yet been found quite effective to correct the kleftic or heroic habits 
of centuries. 
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Commerce and agriculture, but chiefly the latter, must be the conser- 
vative, or rather the civilizing, elements of modern Greece. On the 
commerce, as well as on all other points, the work of Mr. Strong affords 
ample details : we wil! only observe that the mercantile navy of Greece, 
according to the returns, exhibits a progressive increase in the total of 
the tonnage employed in commerce. In 1841 it amounted to 111,201 
tons, employing 18,609 mariners. The number of persons employed 
solely in agriculture is about 100,000, being nearly one-half of the male 
(adult ?) and about one-eighth of the total population of the kingdom. 
But though possessing such an extent of fertile and uncultivated land, 
Greece still imperts corn, chiefly from the ports of the Black Sea. The 
two great practical defects in Grecian agriculture are, the awkwardness 
of their implements, which have hardly improved since the days of 
Hesiod,* and the want of cattle to work the ground—in other words, of 
capital. Mr. Gropius, the Austrian Consul, once said to Mr. Strong, 
that if the Bavarian government would send into Greece a couple of 
thousand of oxen, it would benefit the country more than twice as many 
bayonets. “Greece,” says Mr. Strong, “ could easily find room for 
five millions of inhabitants, and furnish food for them all.” Mr. Strong, 
indeed, looks forward to fil! up this want of cultivators in proportion to 
the productive capabilities of the country, not merely by the regular in- 
crease of the native Greek population, but by extensive immigration : 


“The tide of emigration, from the over-peopled states of northern 
Europe, has for many years flowed towards America; latterly, it has 
taken a turn in the direction of Australia, but, by and by, it may alter its 
course, and set in towards the shores of Greece, which offers many 
inducements to colonists. In the first place, the fineness and salubrity 
of its climate render a house almost superfluous for nine months of the 

ear, and the settlers, on their arrival in the spring, might, without any 

ardship, live in tents till they had finished their ayricultural labors for 
the season, and then be able to construct their habitations, for which 
there is abundance of materials, before the commencement of the periodi- 
cal rains. Secondly, they would not have to encounter such difficulties 
as meet them in North America, of clearing the ground by incaleulable 
labor, felling tree by tree, and then digging out the roots ; but on the 
first day of their arrival in Greece, by setting fire to the shrubs and 
bushes, they could clear as much land as they require, and commence 
ploughing the next morning. ‘The only beasts of prey they would find 
would be the harmless jackals, which, at the utmost, might make a mid- 
night attempt on their poultry. Lastly, they would find every facility 
afforded them by the government. All religions are freely tolerated,t 





* We may here refer to the new “ Dictionary of Antiquities” already noticed, for a 
series of articles on the agricultural operations and implements of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, executed with remarkable care, and illustrated by most curious engravings. 

t The Greek Church has declared itself independent of the Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple. The old love of controversy has already revived : we have seen several theologi- 
cal publications, of small compass indeed, printed at Athens in ancient Greek, on the 
whole not discreditable in style: one on the question of “ Mixed Marriages,”’ which 
bas already begun to agitate the community. 
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and foreign colonists, coming to Greece with the intention of purchasing 
land and establishing themselves in the kingdom, enjoy the privilege of 
importing free of duty,” &c. d&&c. &c.— Strong, p. 164. 


(Here follows a schedule). 

A third great impediment, however, to the mose successful cultiva- 
tion of Greece, is the want, or rather the partial distfibution, of water. 
The catabothra, or emissaries, among the most curious and gigantic 
works of ancient Greece, and to which some attention was aid by the 
Turks, are now completely choked up, and vast plains of the most fer- 
tile land are become stagnant marshes, or the beds of shallow lakes. 
If land should rise in demand, the government, by a wise, even if cost- 
ly, expenditure, on the cleansing out and restoring these vast drains, 
would no doubt amply repay themselves in the end for such an outlay. 
We quote Mr. Strong’s observations on this emissary of the Lake Co- 
pais, as well on its own account, as for the passage which follows rela- 
ting to the general change in the watercourses of the country since the 
flourishing days of Greece. 


“That Lake Copais might be drained, there can be no reasonable 
doubt: the only difficulty would be to furnish the pecuniary means. 
Crates of Chalcis, an eminent hydraulic engineer in the time of Alexan- 
der the Great, perforated an artificial channel through the mountains, of 
sufficient size to admit of the passage of the waters, though increased by 
the winter rains, which were thus carried off into the sea, the mouth of 
this artificial channel being opposite the island of Eubawa. The length 
of the conduit was about an English mile; and in order to clean it in 
case of its becoming obstructed, upwards of forty vertical shafts were 
sunk at different stations from the surface of the mountain through 
which it passed, so as to permitof easy access to the part where the stop- 
page existed. 

“ This magnificent work is now completely choked up, but the verti- 
cal shafts still exist, and the whole might be cleared out, and thus drain 
the extensive plain of Copais. The inundations are very gradual. The 
water begins to rise in the winter, after the fall of the first rains, not 
with the boisterous impetuosity of an Alpine mountain torrent, tearing up 
trees and destroying houses, but so gently as to be almost imperceptible ; 
and an ancient Hellenic causeway, which is annually submerged, ap- 
pears again periodically without any visible damage or alteration, 
though one half the year under water. 

“ But the clearing out of the subterraneous water-courses, though the 
most efficacious and radical, are not the only means to be adopted; for 
as the water which covers the greatest part of the country is only about 
a couple of feet deep, a solid wall of not more than three feet in height 
would protect many thousands of acres from inundation, the waters of 
which are now only carried off and exhaled in the summer, when it is 
too late to cultivate the land, 

“ There is no doubt that in Greece the appearance of the country has 
changed most materially during the last twenty or thirty centuries ; and 
though the position of mountains and rivers remain the same, even their 
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aspect must have undergone a complete change. Herodotus says that 
the Athenians hunted bears in the forests on Mount Lycabettus, where 
now there is scarcely a shrub to be founda foot high. From other 
writers we know that Hymettus, Pentelicon, and Parnassus were cov- 
ered with forests to their summits. They now present the appearance . 
of skeletons of moantains, bare rocks without any vegetation, or only 
producing a few Stunted trees, whose roots seek in vain for nourishment 
among the soilless crevices. The trees which formerly covered these 
mountains having died away by degrees, the soil kept together by their 
roots, and increased by the decomposition of their leaves, has, in the 
course of time, been washed down by the heavy periodical rains into the 
valleys, the level of which has, no doubt, considerably risen, as is abun- 
dantly proved by many antique ruins having been discovered in digging 
the foundations of modern houses. In the plain of Olympia the pedes- 
tals of the columns of the Temple of Jupiter, which have lately been 
discovered, are nearly twenty feet below the present surface of the 
ground. 

“That the rivers have shared the same fate is also easily proved. 
The Cephissus, for instance, has dwindled down to a little stream, not 
sufficient for irrigating the gardens in the plains of Attica; and yet, at 
one time, it was so deep as to form a barrier to the progress of Xerxes 
and his whole army, who, not being able to cross it, encamped upon its 
banks. The classical Ilyssus is now quite dry, though the buttresses 
of the magnificent bridge which connected the Athenian side ofthe river 
with the Stadium still exist, showing that the span of the arch was fifty 
feet; and judging by appearances, the depth of water must have been 
at least twelve or fourteen feet. At Sparta are still to be seen the iron 
tings inserted in the stones forming the quays of the Eurotas, formerly 
used for the purpose of making fast the galleys. The water in that river 
now does not reach the knee in any part; and the Inachus, which was 
formerly navigable up to Argos, is a dry torrent-bed except during the 
rainy season.”—<sStrong, pp. 167-169. 


Artesian wells are proposed to remedy this defect, but the Greeks, 
according to Mr. Strong, are ignorant even of the common pump. 

All such improvements, of course, must depend on the finances of 
the country. We find, however, from the abstract of income and ex- 
penditure, that there was in 1840—for the first time indeed—but still, 
if we may trust the figures, in that year, the last of, which we have the 
financial statement, there was a surplus of 819,770 dollars. ‘The rev- 
enue shows a regular and progressive increase, the expenditure appears 
todiminish. ‘This, with the large and gradually available fund which 
the state possesses in the property of the soil, might offer, under pru- 
dent yet wisely speculative management, resources proportionately 
more hopeful than those of most European kingdoms. 

For the rest of the details of the army, navy, and church establish- 
ment of Greece we must content ourselves with a general reference 
to Mr. Strong’s book—not without rendering our thanks for the infor- 
mation afforded us. 

When, indeed, we throw off the archeologist—when we consider 
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Greece, not merely as a sacred ireasure-house of the monuments and of 
the lofty reminiscences of antiquity, but look upon it as taking its place, 
however humble, in the great federation of European nations—we think 
that, as a Christian power, in its peculiar position, it may become of 
greater political importance than many may be at present disposed 
toallow. In this small kingdom a great man might, we think, at least 
lay the foundation of great things. If, by wise and paternal adminis- 
tration, he could at the same time people the deserted fields, and cul- 
tivate them to their height ; if, while thus fully developing the nation- 
al resources, he could create a national spirit ; if, confining her mili- 
tary expenditure to the defence of the country, Greece were to aspire 
gradually to become what nature seems to have destined her for, in 
her limited waters, and what she was in the palmy days of Athens, a 
maritime power, she might gradually grow in consideration. And when 
the time comes, as come it apparently must, sooner or later—when 
changes take place, in at least the European dominions of Mahometan- 
ism—when the waning Crescent may be compelled to retire to its na- 
tive Asia—it might be convenient to have asmall, indeed, but flourish- 
ing and well-governed Christian state, whose frontiers might be advan- 
ced without danger to the balance of Europe ; and which, strong, not 
in her own strength, but in that of the great powers of Europe, who 
might find it their interest to put her forward, might receive accession 
of territory, of which no one could be jealous ; and obtain by common 
consent a part of those spoils which might otherwise give rise to inter- 
minable wars. 

But if Greece is to arrive at this glorious destiny, its sceptre must be 
wielded with a firm and vigorous hand; and whether it is now, or is 
likely to be, so wielded, is a question on which we must, at present at 
least, decline to enter. ‘The scattered intelligence which reaches us 
seems by no means altogether of propitious omen ; yet some highly in- 
telligent countrymen of our own have of late, after deliberate examina- 
tion, established their families in the capital of King Otho. 





ARTICLE III. 
ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. 
Intropuctory Nortr. 


Proressor Lirpie is already favorably known to the public of the 
United States, through bis “ Agricultural Chemistry,” in which he has 
clearly deveioped a theory of chemical transformation worthy of the 
most serious consideration, and confirmed by an interesting inductive 
process. 

The present work, recently published in this country, is one of es- 
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pecial interest to every living man. His views of the source of heat in 
the animal structure, placing it in the mutual action of the oxygen diffused 
through the body and the elements of food, are attractive, and present a 
cause adequate, at least, to account forthe phenomena. His discoveries 
in respect to vegetables and their relations to life, in regard to bile as the 
fuel of respiration and the laboratory for animal heat—his remarks on 
medicines and poisons, and on the formation and connexions of nervous 
matter, are all highly important, and demand the attention of scientific 
and practical men.—Eb. 


os 


From the Quarterly Review. 


Animal Chemistry ; or the Application of Organic Chemistry to the 
Elucidation of Physiology and Pathology. By Justus Liebig, M. 
D. Edited from the German MS. by William Gregory, M. D., 
Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, Aberdeen. 8vo. London, 
1842, 


Tue recent progress of Chemistry, especially of Organic Chemistry, 
has been rapid and most interesting. ‘Throughout Europe several dis- 
tinguished men have for a good many years been assiduously devoted 
to its cultivation ; and we are now beginning to reap the benefit of their 
exertions. In a late article we had to notice the masterly work of Pro- 
fessor Liebig on “ Agricultural Chemistry ;” and already we have from 
the same pen, a no less remarkable volume on ** Animal Chemistry.” 
As his new theme, in one point of view, concerns usvall even more 
nearly than that of agriculture, we shall endeavor to give our readers 
some notion of the kind and degree of light which our author’s labors 

romise to throw on the obscure and difficult, but most important sub- 
ject of physiology. 

The readers of the “ Agricultural Chemistry” will remember that he 
has there developed, and, as we think, established by a very beautiful 
inductive argument, his theory of fermentation, putrefaction, and decay ; 
or, to speak more generally, of chemical transformation or metamorpho- 
sis. In order to the understanding of the present work, it is desirable 
that we should state, very briefly, the nature of that theory, on which 
so many of its details are founded. + 

Professor Liebig, then, applies the name of metamorphosis to those 
chemical actions in which a given compound, by the presence of a pe- 
culiar substance, is made to resolve itself into two or more new com- 
pounds ; as, for example, when sugar, by the presence of ferment or 
yest, is made to yield alcohol and carbonic acid. 

There are various forms of metamorphosis. Sometimes the ele- 
ments of the ferment, or exciting bodv, do not enter into the composi- 
tion of the new compounds; such is the case in the fermentation of su- 
gar. At other times all the bodies present contribute to the formation 
of the new products. Thirdly, in one form of metamorphosis, namely, 
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that of decay, or eremacausis, the oxygen of the air is essential to the 
change: as when alcohol is converted into acetic acid, or wine into 
vinegar. When an inodorous gas is one of the products, the process is 
called fermentation ; when any of the products are fetid, it is called 
putrefaction : but these distinctions are not essential; for putrefying 
animal matters will cause sugar to ferment, as well as common yest. 
The fetid smell of putrefaction is chiefly owing to ammonia ; and hence 
it is observed not only in the fermentation of animal matter, but 
also of such vegetable bodies as contain nitrogen, and therefore yield 
ammonia. 

Now the explanation given by our author of these and similar 
changes is this: that the ferment, or exciting body, is invariably a sub- 
stance in an active state of decomposition. Its particles are therefore 
in a state of motion ; and this motion, being communicated to those of 
the body to be metamorphosed, is sufficient to overturn their very un- 
stable equilibrium, and to cause the formation of new and more stable 
compounds. ‘The more complex the original compound, the more easily 
does it undergo metamorphosis. ‘lhe Professor has produced, in sup- 
port of this doctrine, an extraordinary number of facts, and has, by 
strict induction from these, demonstrated it almost mathematically. It 
appears to us that he has forever banished the notion of the catalytic 
force—an unknown and mysterious power which some writers had in- 
voked to explain the phenomena of chemical transformations. 

When we turn our attention to the living animal body, there are cer- 
tain processes or operations which at once present themselves as the 
most interesting. Among these may be mentioned respiration, nutri- 
tion, the waste and supply of matter, digestion, secretion, and excretion, 
with the bearings of all on health and disease. On all of these subjects 
the views of the author are equally original and interesting. 


‘* Wonders,” he remarks, “ surround us on every side. The formation 
of a crystal, of an octahedron, is not less incomprehensible than the pro- 
duction of a leaf or of a muscular fibre ; and the production of vermilion 
from mercury and sulphur is as much an enigma as the formation of an 
eye from the substance of the blood.”—p. 12. 


There are two essential conditions of animal life. First, the assimi- 
lation or appropriation of nourishment; secondly, the continual absorp- 
tion of oxygen from the atmosphere. Now the quantity both of food 
and of oxygen introduced into the system of an adult is very considera- 
ble, and yet the weight of his body does not increase : it is clear, there- 
fore, that as much must be given out as is taken in. But in what form 
is the oxygen, for example, given out? It is invariably in combination 
with carbon or hydrogen, or both, as water and carbonic acid gas. The 
carbon and hydrogen are derived ultimately from the food. By com- 
paring the amount of oxygen absorbed with that of carbonic acid given 
- and with that of the food consumed, the author demonstrates 
that— 
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“ The amount of nourishment required for its support “by the animal 
body must be in a direct ratio to the quantity of oxygen taken into the 


sys' ” 


But the amount of oxygen inspired varies very much. It is in- 
creased by motion or exercise, which increases the number of respira- 
tions : it is increased by cold, which renders the air more dense ; and 
it is also increased in proportion as the barometer rises, for the same 


reason. 


“ The consumption of oxygen in equal times may be expressed by the 
number of respirations : it is clear that, in the same individual, the quan- 
tity of nourishment required must vary with the force and number of the 
respirations. A child, in whom the organs of respiration are naturally 
in a state of great activity, requires food oftener, and in greater propor. 
tion to its bulk, than an adult, and bears hunger less easily. A bird, de- 
prived of food, dies on the third day; while a serpent, which, if kept 
under a bell-jar, hardly consumes in an hour so much oxygen as that 
we can detect the carbonic acid produced, can live without food three 
months and longer. 

“In summer and winter, at the pole and at the equator, we respire an 
equal volume of air. in summer, the air contains aqueous vapor, while 
in winter itis dry. The space occupied by vapor in warm air is filled 
up by air itself in winter ; that is, an equal volume of air contains more 
oxygen in winter than in summer. 

“ The cold air is warmed in the air-passages and in the cells of the 
lungs, and acquires the temperature of the body. To introduce the same 
volume of oxygen into the lungs, a smaller expenditure of force is neces- 
sary in winter than in summer; and for the same expenditure of force, 
more oxygen is inspired in winter than in summer. 

“The oxygen taken into the system is given out again in the same 
forms, whether in summer or in winter: hence we expire more carbon 
in cold weather, and when the barometer is high, than we do in warm 
weather ; and we must consume more or less carbon in our food in the 
same proportion : in Sweden more than in Sicily ; and in our more tem- 
perate climate, a full eighth more in winter than in summer. Even when 
we consume equal weights of food in cold and warm countries, infinite 
wisdom has so arranged, that the articles of food in different climates 
are most unequal in the proportion of carbon they contain. he fruits 
on which the natives of the south prefer to feed, do not in the fresh state 
contain more than 12 per cent. of carbon, while the bacon and train oil 
used by the inhabitants of the Arctic regions contain from 66 to 80 per 
cent. of carbon. Itis no difficult matter, in warm climates, to study 
moderation in eating, and men can bear hunger for a long time under the 
equator ; but cold and hunger united very soon exhaust the body. 

“The mutual action between the elements of the food and the oxygen 
conveyed by the circulation of the blood to every part of the body is Tne 
SOURCE OF ANIMAL HEAT.”—p, 17. 


We are tempted to continue our extracts from this part of the work. 
Speaking of the uniform temperature of the animal body, and of the ef- 


fects of cooling, he says :— 
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«“ The most trustworthy observations prove that in all climates, in the 
temperate zones as well as at the equator or the poles, the temperature 
of the body in man, and in what are commonly called warm-blooded 
animals, is invariably the same ; yet how different are the circumstances 
under which they live. 

«The animal body is a heated mass, which bears the same relation 
to surrounding objects as any other heated mass. It receives heat when 
the surrounding objects are hotter, it loses heat when they are colder, 
than itself. We kaow that the rapidity of cooling increases with the 
difference between the temperature of the heated body and that of the 
surrounding medium; that is, the colder the surrounding medium the 
shorter the time required for the cooling of the heated body. How un. 
equal, then, must be the loss of heat in a man at Palermo, where the 
external temperature is nearly equal to that of the body, and in the 
polar regions, where the external temperature is from 70° to 90° lower, 
Yet, notwithstanding this extremely unequal loss of heat, experience has 
shown that the blood of the inhabitant of the Arctic circle has a 
temperature as high as that of the native of the south, who lives in so 
different a medium. ‘This fact, when its true significance is perceived, 
proves that the heat given off to the surrounding medium is restored 
within the body with great rapidity. ‘This compensation takes place 
more rapidly in winter than in summer, at the pole than at the equator. 

“In the animal bedy the food is the fuel; with a proper supply of 
oxygen we obtain the heat given out during its oxidation or combustion. 
in winter, when we take exercise in a cold atmosphere, and when, con- 
sequently, the amouat of inspired oxygen increases, the necessity for 
food containing carbon and hydrogen increases in the same ratio ; 
and by gratifying the appetite thus excited, we obtain the most efficient 
protection against the most piercing cold. A starving man is soon frozen 
to death ; and every one knows that the animals of prey in the Arctic 
regions far exceed in voracity those of the torrid zone. Our clothing is 
merely an equivalent for a certain amount of food. ‘The more warmly 
we are clothed the less urgent becomes the appetite for food, because 
the loss of heat by cooling, and consequently the amount of heat to 
be supplied by the food, is diminished. If we were to go naked, like 
certain savage tribes, or if in hunting or fishing we were exposed to 
the same degree of cold as the Samoyedes, we should be able with ease 
to consume 10 Ibs. of flesh, and perhaps a dozen of tallow candies into 
the bargain, daily, as warmly-clad travellers have related with astonish- 
mentofthese people. We should then, also, be able to take the same 
quantity of brandy or train oil without bad effects, because the carbon 
and hydrogen of these substances would only suffice to keep up the 
equilibrium between the external temperature and that of our bodies. 

“The Englishman in Jamaica sees with regret the disappearance of 
his appetite, préviously a source of frequently recurring enjoyment; and 
he succeeds, by the use of Cayenne pepper and the most powerful stimu. 
lants, in enabling himself to swallow as much food as he was accustomed 
to take athome. But the whole of the carbon thus introduced into the 
system is not consumed; the temperature of the air is too high, and the 
oppressive heat does not allow him to increase the number of respira. 
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tions by active exercise, and thus to proportion the waste to the amount 
of food taken. Disease of some kind therefore ensues. 

“On the other hand, England sends her sick, whose diseased digest- 
ive organs have in a greater or less degree lost the power of bringing the 
food into that state in which it is best adapted for oxidation—and there- 
fore furnish less resistance te the oxidising agency of the atmosphere 
than is required in their native climate—to southern regions, where the 
amount of inspired oxygen is diminished in so great a proportion; and 
the result, an improvement in the health, is obvious. ‘The diseased or- 
gans of digestion have sufficient power to place the dimmished amount 
of food in equilibrium with the inspired oxygen: in the colder climate, 
the organs of respiration themselves would have been consumed in fur- 
nishing the necessary resistance to the action of the atmospheric oxygen. 

“In our climate, hepatic diseases, or those arising from excess of car- 
bon, prevail in summer; in winter, pulmonic diseases, or those arising 
from excess of oxygen, are more frequent. 

“ The cooling of the body, by whatever cause it may be produced, in- 
creases the amount of food necessary. The mere exposure to the open 
ais, in a carriage or on the deck of a ship, by increasing radiation and 
vaporization, increases the loss of heat, and compels us to eat more than 
usual. The same is true of those who are accustomed to drink large 
quantities of cold water, which is given off at the temperature of the 
body 98:5°. It increases the appetite, and persons of weak constitution 
find it necessary, by continued exercise, to supply to the system the 
oxygen required to restore the heatabstracted by the cold water. Loud 
and long-continued speaking, the crying of infants, moist air, all exert a 
decided and appreciable influence on the amount of food which is taken.” 
—pp. 23, 24. 


When we read, as we lately did, of five substantial meals a day in 
Calcutta as very common, while four are universal there, can we be 
surprised at the prevalence of liver complaint? or can we doubt thai 
a much nearer approach to the native diet would insure to our country- 
men in India a condition of health much nearer what they enjoyed at 
home? ‘The attempt to transport an English appetite to a tropical cli- 
mate is utterly hopeless, and has cost thousands of valuable lives. Let 
us hope that our author’s lucid explanation of the cause of liver disease 
may have some effect in reforming our habits both in the East and West 
Indies. 

The accuracy of Professor Liebig’s views of the action of oxygen on 
the system 1s shown by the phenomena of starvation, where the body 
so rapidly wastes away. 


“In the case of a starving man, 324 oz. of oxygen enter the system 
daily, aud are given out again in combination with a part of “his body. 
Currie mentions the case of an individual who was unable to swallow, 
and whose body Jost 100 lbs in weight during a month ; and, according 
to Martell, a fat pig, overwhelmed ina slip of earth, lived 160 days 
without food, and was found to have diminished in weight, in that time, 
more than 120 lbs. ‘The whole history of hybernating animals, and the 
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well-established facts of the periodical accumulation, in various animals, 
of fat, which, atother periods, entirely disappears, prove thatthe oxygen, in 
the respiratory process, consumes, without exception, all such substan- 
ces as are capable of entering inte combination with it. It combines 
with whatever is presented to it; and the deficiency of hydrogen is the 
only reason why carbonic acid is the chief product; for, at the temper- 
ature of the body, the affinity ef hydrogen for oxygen far surpasses 
that of carbon for the same element. 

“In the progress of starvation, however, it is not only the fat which 
disappears, but also, by degrees, all such of the solids as are capable of 
being dissolved. In the wasted bodies of those who have suffered star- 
vation, the muscles are shrunk and unnaturally soft, and have lost their 
contractility ; all those parts of the body which were capable of entef- 
ing into the state of motion have served to protect the remainder of the 
frame from the destructive influence of the atmosphere. Towards the 
end, the particles of the brain begin to undergo the process of oxidation, 
and delirium, mania, and death close the scene ; that is te say, all resist- 
ance to the oxidising power of the atmospheric oxygen ceases, and the 
chemical process of eremacausis, or decay, commences, in which every 
part of the body, the bones excepted, enters into combination with 
oxygen. 

“ The time which is required te cause death by starvation, depends on 
the amount of fat in the body, en the degree of exercise, as in labor or 
exertion of any kind, on the temperature of the air, and, finally, on the 
presence or absence of water. Through the skin and lungs there escapes 
a certain quantity of water, and as the presence of water 1s essential to 
the continuance of the vital motions, its dissipation hastens death. 
Cases have occurred in which, a full supply of water being accessible to 
the sufferer, death has not occurred till after the lapse of twenty days. 
In one case life was sustained in this way for the period of sixty days. 

“In all chronic diseases death is produced by the same cause, namely, 
the chemical action of the atmosphere. When those substaaces are 
wanting, whose function in the organism is to support the process of 
respiration; when the diseased ergans are incapable of performing their 
proper function ef producing these substances ; when they lave lost the 
power of transforming the food into that shape in which it may, by en- 
tering into combination with the oxygen of the air, protect the system 
from its infuence—-then, the substance of the organs themselves, the fat 
of the body, the substance of the muscles, the nerves, and the brain, are 
unavoidably consumed, The true cause of death in these cases is the 
respiratery process, that is, the action of the atmosphere. Respiration 
is the falling weight, the bent spring, which keeps the watch in motion ; 
the inspirations and expiratiuns are the strokes of the pendulum which 
regulate it. la our ordinary time-pieces, we know with mathematical 
accuracy the effect produced on their rate of going, by changes in the 
length of the peadulum, or in the external temperature. Few, how- 
ever, have a clear conception of the influence of air and temperature on 
the health of the human body ; and yet the research into the conditions 
necessary to keep it in the normal siate is not more difficult than in the 
case of a watch.”—p. 29. 


After effectually disposing of the doctrines which would attribute 
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animal heat to some mysterious power in the nerves, or to the mechan- 
ical contraction of the muscles, the author proceeds to show that the 
quantity of carbon daily converted into carbonic acid in an adult, which 
is 13°9 0z., gives out, in combining with oxygen in the body, just as much 
heat as if burned in a furnace, and more than enough to account for the 
heat of the body being kept up, for the evaporationof moisture, and for the 
heat lost by external cooling. ‘The only difference is, that combustion is 
very slow, and the heat is extended over a much longer period. Its 
amount is the same ; ifs intensity issmaller. He comes to the conelu- 
sion that there is nothing yet known to justify the opinion that there 
exists in the body any other unknown source of heat besides the chemi- 
eal action between the oxygen of the air and the elements of the food. 
The existence of this eause cannot be denied or doubted, and it is am- 
ply sufficient to explain all the phenomena. 

When we turn to the important subject of growth or nutrition, the first 
point that arrests attention is the function of the blood, that wonderful 
fluid out of which all the tissues of the body are formed. 


“ All the parts of the animal body are produced from a peculiar fluid, 
circulating in its erganism, by virtue of an influence residing in every 
cell, im every organ, or part of an organ. Physiology teaches that all 
parts of the body were originally blood; or that at least they were 
brought to the growing organs by means of tiis fluid. 

“The most ordinary experience farther shows, that at each moment 
of life, in the animal organism, a continued change of matter, more or 
less accelerated, is going on; that a part of the structure is transformed 
into unorganised matter, lo-es its condition of life, and must be again re- 
newed. Physiology has sufficiently decisive grounds for the opinion, 
that every motion, every manifestation of force, is the result of a trans. 
formation of the structure or of its substance: that every conception 
every mental affection, is followed by changes in the chemical nature of 
the secreted fluids: that every thought, every sensation, is accompanied by a 
change in the composition of the substance of the brain. 

“In order to keep up the phenomena of life in animals, certain mat- 
ters are required, parts of organisms, which we call nourishment. In 
consequence of a series of alterations, they serve either for the increase 
of the mass (nutrition), or for the supply of the matter consumed (repro. 
duction), or, finally, for the production of force.”—pp. 8, 9. 


Now, the blood contains two prinerpal constituents; fibrine, which 
forms the clot, and albumen, which is dissolved in the serum: the for- 
mer is identical with pure muscular fibre, the latter with the white of 
eggs. Here chemisiry steps in, and shows that, as far as regards their 
organic elements (carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, and oxygen), these two 
bodies are identical in composition ; and that they differ only in the pro- 
portions, absolutely very sinall, of sulphur, phosphorus, and saline mat- 
ters which they contain. 

This important and unexpected fact, first observed by Mulder, bas 
been very recently established beyond all doubt by M. Dénis, who has 
actually succeeded in giving to muscular fibre, by very simple means, 
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all the characters of albumen, out of the body. On the other hand, 
Mulder has proved that fibrine and albumen may be viewed as com- 
pounds of a peculiar substance, proteine* (which contains only the four 
organic elements), with minute quantities of sulphur, phosphorus, and 
salts. ‘This explains at once the ready conversion of muscle into blood, 
in the precess of digestion, and the reconversion of blood into muscle, 
in that of growth. Albumen is converted into blood or muscle with the 
same facility ; and all these transformations occur without the addition 
or the removal of any organic element ; for the composition of proteine 
is the same as that of fibrine and albumen, excluding the mineral ingre- 
dients, which form a small fraction of the two latter. 

The author proceeds to show that this very remarkable identity in 
composition enavles us to understand very easily the process of nutri- 
tion in the carnivora ; for their food consists of mend of albuminous 
tissues, of blood—in short, of compounds of proteine. These animals 
may be said to devour themselves, for their food has the same compo- 
sition as their bodies. By the very recent researches of Mulder, Scher- 
er, and Bence Jones, it has been shown that all the tissues of the body, 
the composition of which differs from that of fibrine or albumen, are yet 
closely related to proteine. ‘Thus we may express the composition of 
the chief animal solids as follows (P represents phosphorus, S sul- 
phur) -— 


Albumen . . is proteine + P + St + salts. 

Fibrine. . . is proteine + P 4+ 28 + salts, 

Caseine. .. is proteine + S + salts. 

Arterial membrane is proteine + water. 

Chondrine . . 1s proteine + water + oxygen. 

Hair, horn, &c. . are proteine + ammonia + oxygen. 
Gelatinous tissue . is proteine + ammonia + water + oxygen. 


Now it is obvious that, if proteine be present in the food, the other 
necessary elements are ail ready at hand. For animal food, of course, 
‘contains as much phosphorus, sulphur, and salts as the body to be nour- 
ished ; while oxygen and water are always present, and ammonia is a 
constant product of the decomposition of animal matter. 

Let us now consider the nutrition of herbivorous animals. Whence 
do they obtain the means of producing their blood? It is here that 





* Mulder, having discovered that fibrine, albumen, and almost all the animal tissues, 
when acted on by potash, which disselves them, and the solutions precipitated by ace- 
tic acid, yield a peculiar compound, the same in every case, and the organic composi- 
tion of which was the same as that of fibrine ‘and albumen, while#t contained no inorgan- 
i¢ matter, gave to this compound, which he considered as the original organic produet, 
trom which all the others were derived, the name of protemne (from zpwreva, I take the 
first place). 

+ P. and S. do not stand for equivalents, but for certain very small quantities, much 
under 1 per cent., of phosphorus and sulphur. In the remaining compounds, the wa- 
ter, oxygen, and ammonia arc merely expressed generally, without reference here te 
their actual quantity. 
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chemistry again comes to our aid, and points to the remarkable fact, that 
all vegetable matters capable of sustaining animal life contain more or 
less nitrogen ; an element indispensable to the existence of blood, as 
well as of every organized animal solid. But in what form does nitro- 
gen exist in these nutritious vegetables ? 

There are found in the vegetable kingdem three nitrogenised com- 
ounds, which alone are capable of supporting animal Jife, and these 
ave been called vegetable fibrine, albumen, and caseine. The truly 

interesting result of recent investigations is, that these three compounds 
are, iN Compositen and chemical properties, absolutely identical with 
the corresponding animal principles. Al] are compounds of proteine ; 
and while the whole six are identical in the proportion of organic ele- 
ments, vegetable albumen is found to contain the same mineral elements 
as animal albumen, vegetable fibrine as animal fibrine, and vegetable 
easeine as animal easeine (milk, cheese). 


“ All such parts of vegetables as can afford nutriment to animals eon- 
tain certain constituents which are rich in nitrogen ; and the most ordi- 
nary experience proves that animals require for their support and 
nutrition less of these parts of plants in proportion as they abound in 
the nitrogenised constituents. Animals cannot be fed on matters desti- 
tute of these nitrogenised constituents. These important products of 
vegetation are especially abundant in the seeds of the different kinds of 
grain, and of peas, beans, and lentils; in the roots and the juices of 
what are commonly called vegetables. They exist. however, in all 
plants, without exception, and in every part of plants in larger or small- 
er quantity. ‘These nitrogenised forms of nutriment in the vegetable 
kingdom may be reduced to three substances, which are easily distin- 
guished by their external charaeters. Two of them are soluble in water, 
the third is insoluble. 

“ When the newly-expressed juices of vegetables are allowed to stand, 
a separation takes place in a few minutes. A gelatinous precipitate, 
commonly of a green tinge, 1s deposited, and this, when acted on by 
liquids, which remove the coloring-matter, leaves a greyish white sub- 
stance, well known to druggists as the deposit from vegetable juices. 
This is one of the nitrogenised compounds which serves for the nutri- 
tion of animals, and has been named vegetable fibrine. The juice of 
grapes is especially rich in this constituent, but rt is most abundant in 
the seeds of wheat, and of the cerealia generally. It may be obtained 
from wheat flour by a mechanical operation, and in a state of tolerable 
purity: itis then called gluten. but the glutinous property belongs notto 
vegetable fibrine, but to a foreign substance, present in small quantity, 
which is not found iu the other cerealia. The method by which it is 
obtained sufficiently proves that 1t is insoluble in water; although we 
cannot doubt that it was originally dissolved in the vegetable juice, from 
which it afterwards separated, exactly as fibrine does from blood, 

“The second nitrogenised compound remains dissolved in the juice 
after the separation of the fibrine. [t does not separate from the juice 
at the ordinary temperature, but is instantly coagulated when the liquid 
containing it is heated to the boiling-point. When the clarified juice of 
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nutritious vegetables, such as cauliflower, asparagus, mangel-wurzel, 
or turnips, is made to boil, a coagulum is formed, which it is absolutely 
impossible to distinguish from the substance which separates as a coag. 
ulum, when the serum of blood or the white of an egg, diluted with 
water, are heated to the boiling-point. This is vegetable albumen. It is 
found in the greatest abundance in certain seeds, in nuts, almonds, and 
others, in which the starch of the graminez is replaced by oil. 

“ The third nitrogenised constituent of the vegetable food of animals 
is vegetable caseine. It is chiefly found in the seeds of peas, beans, len- 
tils, and similar leguminous seeds. Like vegetable albumen, it is soluble 
in water, but differs from it in this, that its solution is not coagulated by 
heat. When the solution is heated or evaporated, a skin forms on its 
surface, and the addition of an acid causes a coagulum, just as in animal 
milk. 

“ These three compounds are the true nitrogenised constituents of the 
food of graminivorous animals; all other nitrogenised compounds occur- 
ring in plants are either rejected by animals, as in the case of the char- 
acteristic principles of poisonous and medicinal plants, or else they 
occur in the food in such very small proportion, that they cannot possibly 
contribute tothe increase of mass in the animal body. 

* The chemical analysis of these three substances has led to the very 
interesting result that they contain the same organic elements, united in 
the same proportion by weight; and, what is still more remarkable, 
that they are identical in composition with the chief constituents of 
blood, animal fibrine and albumen. They all three dissolve in concen- 
trated muriatic acid with the same deep purple color ; and even in their 
physical characters, animal fibrine and albumen are in no respect differ. 
ent from vegetable fibrine and albumen. It is especially to be noticed, 
that by the phrase—identity of composition—we do not here imply mere 
similarity, but that even in regard to the presence and relative amount 
of sulphur, phosphorus, and phosphate of lime, no difference can be 
observed. 

** How beautifully and admirably simple, with the aid of these dis- 
coveries, appears the process of nutrition in animals, the formation of 
their organs, in which vitality chiefly resides! Those vegetable prin- 
ciples, which in animals are used to form blood, contain the chief con- 
stituents of blood, fibrine, and albumen, ready formed, as far as regards 
their composition. All plants, besides, contain a certain quantity of iron, 
which re-appears in the coloring-matter of the blood. Vegetable fibrine 
and animal fibrine, vegetable albumen and animal albumen, hardly differ, 
even in form: if these principles be wanting in the food, the nutrition 
of the animal is arrested; and when they are present, the graminivorous 
animal obtains in its food the very same principles on the presence of 
which the nutrition of the carnivora entirely depends.”—pp. 45-48. 


The author goes on to show that vegetables alone can produce pro- 
teine, which, as it is the most complex*product of vegetable life, is the 
starting-point of the still more complex animal products—from the blood, 
the origin of all the solids, to the last and most important product of 
animal life, namely, the substance of the brain and nerves. Thus we 
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perceive that the food of herbivorous animals contains the very same 
principles (compounds of proteine) which constitute the food of carnivo- 
rous animals. ‘They are mixed, however, in ihe former case, with a 
large proportion of substances containing no nitrogen—such as sugar, 
starch, gum, &c., the uses of which will shortly appear. 

The food of vegetables is invariably inorganic matter, carbonic acid, 
ammonia, water, and salts. The results of vegetation are, compounds 
of~proteine, starch, sugar, gum, &c., and, finally, fat or oil: all of 
which serve to support life in animals—the compounds of proteine for 
nutrition ; the other matters, as we shall see, for respiration. The 
food of animals is always organised matter. Plants form or produce 
proteine, which in some form is essential to animals, as the latter cannot 
form proteine from substances that do not contain it. Proteine being 
once given, the animal organism forms from it all its peculiar tissues, 
which are never found in vegetables. ‘Thus, no vegetable can produce 
nervous matter. 

It is to the author that we owe the discovery that vegetables, espe- 
cially the leguminous seeds, produce vegetable caseine, a substance 
absolutely the same with the peculiar principle of milk, insomuch 
that, when curdled, it is not to be distinguished from skimmed-milk 
cheese, either chemically or physically. ‘Thus the vegetable world pro- 
duces white of egg, fibrine, and milk ; and these are all convertible into 
blood, from which any of them may be again produced where it is re- 
quired. They are all compounds of proteine, as above stated. 

What, then, is the use of the sugar, starch, &c., in the food of the 
herbivora? or what is the use of the sugar of milk, and fat (butter), in 
the food of the young carnivora? ‘This important question is treated in 
the most profound and ingenious manner ; and the author demonstrates 
that these substances—which may all, except fat, be considered as 
compounds of carbon and water (Prout)--serve to furnish carbon for 
the process of respiration. Fat contains much more carbon, with an 
excess of hydrogen, but serves the same purpose. 

The chief difference between the carnivora and herbivora would seem 
to be this :——in the former, the carbon consumed in respiration must be 
derived from the food, which being identical with their bodies, we may 
say that the carbon is supplied by the daily waste of their tissues, this 
waste being compensated by their food. But, to furnish enough of car- 
bon to keep up the heat of the body im this way, the waste must be pro- 
digious: it must be accelerated by motion. Hence the restless habits 
of carnivorous animals ; hence the reason why the savage who lives by 
hunting alone must eat five times as much flesh as if he lived on a mixed 
diet ; hence the total absence of fat m his body, as well as in that of all 
carnivorous animals. In the herbivora the waste of matter is far less 
rapid, and is fully compensated by the relatively small amount of pro- 
teine in their food: they eat incessantly, but the great mass of their 
food (starch, &c.) is consumed in respiration; tlius rendering needless 
a rapid change of matter in the animal tissues. The whole of these 
admirable arrangements are brought out clearly and beautifully in the 
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present work; and nothing can be more satisfactory than the author’s 
array of established facts, with the argument founded on them. 


« The young animal receives the constituents of its blood in the caseine 
of the milk. A metamorphosis of existing organs goes on, for bile and 
urine are secreted : the matter of the metamorphosed parts is given off 
in the form of urine, of carbonic acid, and of water; but the butter and 
sugar of milk also disappear—they cannot be detected in the feces. 

“The butter and sugar of milk are given out in the form of carbonic 
acid and water, and their conversion into oxidised products furnishes 
the clearest proof that far more oxygen is absorbed than is required to 
convert the carbon and hydrogen of the metamorphosed tissues into car- 
bonic acid and water. 

“The change and metamorphosis of organised tissues going on in the 
vital process in the young animal, consequently yield, in a given time, 
much less carbon and hydrogen in the form adapted for the respiratory 
process than corresponds to the oxygen taken up in the lungs. The 
substance of its organised parts would undergo a more rapid consumption, 
and would necessarily yield to the action of the oxygen, were not the 
deficiency of carbon and hydrogen supplied from another source. 

“ The continued increase of mass, or growth, and the free and unim- 
peded development of the organs in the young animal, are dependent on 
the presence of foreign substances, which, in the nutritive process, have 
no other function than to protect the newly-formed organs from the ac- 
tion of the oxygen. It is the elements of these substances which unite 
with the oxygen; the organs themselves could not do so without being 
consumed: that is, growth, or increase of mass in the body, the con- 
sumption of oxygen remaining the same, would be utterly impossible. 

“The preceding considerations leave no doubt as to the purpose for 
which nature has added tothe food of the young of carnivorous mamma- 
lia substances devoid of nitrogen, which their organism cannot employ 
for nutrition, strictly so called, that is for the production of blood ; sub- 
stances which may be entirely dispensed with in their nourishment in 
the adult state. In the young of carnivorous birds, the want of all mo- 
tion is an obvious cause of diminished waste in the organised parts; 
hence, milk is not provided for them. 

“The nutritive process in the carnivora thus presents itself in two dis- 
tinct forms, one of which we again meet with in the graminivora.”— 
pp. 68-70. 


We shall now attempt a sketch of the intermediate a in the pro- 
cesses by which nutrition is accomplished, which will include the che- 
ae of digestion, and of the formation of the bile and urine, with the 


true function of the former fluid. We confine ourselves, here, to the 
carnivora, in whom the vital process is more simple. The food, con- 
sisting of compounds of proteine, is first dissolved into chyme in the 
stomach. This first process of digestion is one of the most interesting, 
but hitherto perhaps the most obscure, of the vital operations. Solution 
is effected by means of the gastric juice.. But what is the solvent in 
that wonderful fluid? ‘The answer is very simple—the gastric juice 
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contains no solvent ; and yet the food is dissolved. If the reader recol- 
lects what has been said of fermentation and metamorphosis, he will 
readily follow our author’s explanation. 


“ The clear gastric juice contains a substance in a state of transform- 
ation, by the contact of which with those constituents of the food which, 
by themselves, are insoluble in water, the latter acquire, in virtue of a 
new grouping of their atoms, the property of dissolving in that fluid. 
During digestion, the gastric juice, when separated, is found to contain 
a free mineral acid, the presence of which checks all further change. 
That the food is rendered soluble quite independently of the vitality of 
the digestive organs, has been proved by a number of the most beautiful 
experiments. Food, inclosed in perforated metallic tubes, so that it 
could not come into contact with the stomach, was found to disappear 
as rapidly, and to be as perfectly digested, as if the covering had been 
absent; and fresh gastric juice, out of the body, when boiled white of 
egg, or muscular fibre, were kept in contact with it for a time at the 
temperature of the body, caused these substances to lose the solid form, 
and to dissolve in the liquid, 

“It can hardly be doubted that the substance which is present in the 
gastric juice in a state of change is a product of the transformation of 
the stomach itself. No substances possess, in so high a degree as those 
arising from the progressive decomposition of the tissues containing 
gelatine, the property of exciting a change in the arrangement of the 
elements of other compounds. When the lining membrane of the 
stomach of any animal, as, for example, that of the calf, is cleaned 
by continued washing with water, it produces no effect whatever, if 
brought into contact with a solution of sugar, with milk, or other sub- 
stances. Butif the same membrane be exposed for some time to the 
air, or dried, and then placed in contact with such substances, the sugar 
is changed, according to the state of decomposition of the animal mat- 
ter, either into lactic acid, mannite and mucilage, or into alcohol and 
carbonic acid; while milk is instantly coagulated. An ordinary animal 
bladder retains, when dry, all its properties unchanged ; but when ex- 
posed to air and moisture, it undergoes a change not indicated by any 
obvious external signs. If, in this state, it be placed in a solution of 
sugar of milk, that substance is quickly changed into lactic acid. 

“The fresh lining membrane of the stomach of a calf, digested with 
weak muriatic acid, gives to this fluid no power of dissolving boiled flesh 
or coagulated white of egg. But if previously allowed to dry, or if left 
for a time in water, it then yields. to water acidulated with muriatic 
acid, a substance in minute quantity, the decomposition of which is 
already commenced, and is completed in the solution. If coagulated 
albumen be placed in this solution, the state of decomposition is com- 
municated to it, first at the edges, which become translucent, pass into 
a mucilage, and finally dissolve. The same change gradually affects the 
whole mass, and at last it is entirely dissolved, with the exception of 
fatty particles, which render the solution turbid. Oxygen is conveyed 
to every part of the body by the arterial blood ; moisture is everywhere 
present ; and thus we have united the chief conditions of all transform- 
ations in the animal body.”—pp. 109-111. 
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In like manner, air is essential to digestion in the stomach, and is 
introduced by means of the saliva. 


“ During the mastication of the food, there is secreted into the mouth, 
from organs specially destined to this function, a fluid, the saliva, which 
possesses the remarkable property of enclosing air in the shape of froth, 
in a far higher degree than even soap-suds, ‘This air, by means of the 
saliva, reaches the stomach with the food, and there its oxygen enters 
into combination, while its nitrogen is given out through the skin and 
lungs. The longer digestion continues, that is, the greater the resist- 
ance offered to the solvent action by the food, the more saliva, and con- 
sequently the more air, enters the stomach. Rumination, in certain 
graminivorous animals, has plainly for one object a renewed and re- 
peated introduction of oxygen; for a more minute mechanical division 
of the food only shortens the time required for solution. 

“The fact that nitrogen is given out by the skin and lungs, is ex- 
plained by the property which animal membranes possess of allowing 
all gases to permeate them, a property which can be shown to exist by 
the most simple experiments. A _ bladder, filled with carbonic acid, 
nitrogen, or hydrogen gas, if tightly closed and suspended in the air, 
loses in twenty-four hours the whole of the enclosed gas; by a kind of 
exchange, it passes outwards into the atmosphere, while its place is 
occupied by atmospherical air. A portion of intestine, a stomach, or a 
piece of skin or membrane, acts precisely as the bladder, if filled with 
any gas. This permeability to gases is a mechanical property, common 
to all animal tissues ; aud itis found in the same degree in the living 
as in the dead tissue. 

“It is known that in the case of wounds of the lungs a peculiar con- 
dition is produced, in which, by the act of inspiration, not only oxygen, 
but atmospherical air, with its whole amount (four-fifths) of nitrogen, 
penetrates into the cells of the lungs. This air is carried by the circu- 
lation to every part of the body, so that every part is inflated or puffed 
up with the air, as with water in dropsy. This state ceases, without 
pain, as soon as the entrance of the air through the wound is stopped. 
There can be no doubt that the oxygen of the air, thus-aceumulated in 
the cellular tissue, enters into combination, while its nitrogen is expired 
through the skin and lungs. 

“ Finally, if we consider the fatal accidents which so frequently occur 
in wine countries from the drinking of what is called feather-white wine 
(der federweisse Wein), we can no longer doubt that gases of every 
kind, whether soluble or insoluble in water, possess the property of per- 
meating animal tissues, as water penetrates unsized paper. This poison- 
ous wine is wine still in a state of fermentation, which is increased by 
the heat of the stomach. The carbonic acid gas which is disengaged, 
penetrates through the parietes of the stomach, through the diaphragm, 
and through all the intervening membraney. into the air-cells of the 
lungs, out of which it displaces the atmospherical air. The patient 
dies with all the symptoms of asphyxia caused by irrespirable gas ; and 
the surest proof of the presence of the carbonic acid in the lungs is the 
fact, that the inhalation of ammonia [which combines with it] is recog- 
aised as the best antidote against this kind of poisoning.”—pp. 113-116. 
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Lactic acid has no share in digestion. Professor Liebig has shown 
that it never occurs in the healthy gastric juice, and that even the arti- 
ficial gastric juice does not conta it when fresh. But starch or sugar, 
when animal membrane is ae are rapidly converted into lactic 
acid out of the body; so that experimenters, not aware of this fact, 
have concluded that the lactic acid which they found, had existed in 
the fresh gastric juice, which never happens in the state of health. 

The blood, now charged with fresh fibrine and albumen, is sent to 
the lungs, whence it returns saturated with oxygen. This oxygen is 
conveyed, chiefly by the globules of the blood, to the minutest capilla- 
ries, where it contributes to the metamorphosis of existing tissues—in 
other words, to the change gf matter. By this metamorphosis, certain 
parts of the living tissues lose the condition of vitality, and are resolved 
into new and lifeless, unorganized compounds, while a corresponding 
quantity of the fibrine and albumen of the blood supplies their place, 
assuming the structure of living tissues. ‘To prevent the accumulation 
of the lifeless products, the blood is subjected to two processes, as it 
were, of filtration. In the kidneys the arterial blood gives up those 
new products in which nitrogen predominates. ‘These are uric acid, 
area, and carbonate of ammonia. In the liver the venous blood is puri- 
fied from those products in which the carbon prevails, and these may be 
represented by choleic acid, the chief constituent of bile. ‘The matters 
secreted by the kidney, being no longer available for any purpose in 
the body, are at once expelled. But with the bile it is far otherwise. 

In no previous work on physiology is the function of the bile recog- 
nised or ascertained. It is viewed by some as an excretion; by others 
as assisting in digestion. But our author shows’ that it is no excretion, 
for in the carnivora the whole solid excrements do not contain a trace 
of bile, being composed entirely of inorganic matter, earth of bones, &c. 
while no bile can be found in the urine. Neither can the bile, owing 
to its composition, serve for the nutrition of the tissues. In fact, the 
whole of it returns into the circulation, and disappears entirely. It is 
consumed in the respiratory process, and is merely the vehicle of the 
carbon and hydrogen, which in that process unite with oxygen, and are 
given out from the lungs and skin as carbonic acid and water. Even in 
the carnivora, the quantity of bile daily secreted is very large—in a 
large dog, for Ment 2} lbs.—yet not a trace is to be detected, as 
bile, in the excretions. 

Such is a brief sketch of the process of nutrition in the carnivora, 
and, were it only that the function of the bile is satisfactorily ascertained 
—that we now see in the bile the chief part of the fuel which serves 
for respiration and for producing the animal heat—were it only on this 
account, the volume before us would be full of interest to every physi- 
ologist. 

In the herbivora the process of the formation of bile takes a some- 
what different form. Here the change of matter could not yield more 
than a small fraction of the vast quantity of bile they secrete. A horse, 
for example, secretes 37 lbs. of bile daily (Burdach); and even in man, 
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whose diet is mixed, from 17 to 24 ounces of bile are daily secreted. 
The products of the metamorphosis of the tissues, entering into new 
changes along with the elements of starch, sugar, &c., contribute to 
yield this enormous quantity of respiratory fuel; and here, also, the 
whole disappears, and is not to be traced in the excretions. ‘The ex- 
crements of the horse contain, in one day, only a few ounces of matter 
which might be bile, but which, on examination, appears not to be so. 
Horse-dung is chiefly composed of undigested woody fibre, and of sa- 
line matters. 
Professor Liebig very justly observes that 


“The experience of all those who have occupied themselves with re- 
searches into natural phenomena leads to this general result, that these 
phenomena are caused, or produced, by means far more simple than was 
previously supposed, or than we even now imagine ; and it is precisely 
their simplicity which should most powerfully excite our wonder and 
admiration. ; 

“ Gelatinous tissue is formed from blood, from compounds of proteine. 
It may be produced by the addition, to the elements of proteine, of allan. 
toine and water, or of water, urea, and uric acid; or by the separation 
from the elements of proteine of a compound containing no mitrogen. 
The solution of such problems becomes less difficult, when the problem 
to be solved, the question to be answered, is matured and clearly put. 
Every experimental decision of any such question in the negative forms 
the starting-point of a new question, the solution of which, when ob- 
tained, is the necessary consequence of our having put the first question.” 
—pp. 143, 144. 


Turning now to the chemical part of the above process, he proceeds 
to investigate, by the help of recent and most accurate analyses, what 
relations can be traced in regard to composition, between the blood on 
the one hand, and the secretions and excretions on the other. Having 
first caused blood and muscle to be carefully analyzed, he finds, as 
might now be expected, that they agree in composition. He then 
goes on to compare the formula thus obtained with that of choleic acid 
(bile) and with that of urate of ammonia (the solid urine of serpents 
and carnivorous birds). It is surely very striking to find that the ele- 
ments of the two latter, representing bile and urine, when added to- 
gether, exactly correspond to those of blood, with the addition of a lit- 
tle oxygen and water. 

Here, then, we have the chemical explanation of the process by which 
living tissue is converted into dead compounds. The blood, or rather 
the muscular fibre, which, having performed its functions, is to be re- 
moved, undergoes, with the aid of oxygen and water, a metamorpliosis, 
the products of which are the chief constituents of bile and urine. ‘The 
latter is at once expelled ; the former returns into the circulation, and 
being consumed or burned in the respiratory process, furnishes the ani- 
mal heat. 

In carnivorous quadrupeds and in man the urate of ammonia ar 
pears, its place being occupied by urea. Now, the profonnd researe 


@ 
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es of Liebig and Wohler on uric acid have shown that by simple oxi- 
dation uric acid passes into urea and carbonic acid. This beautifully 
explains the difference between the urine of serpents and that of quad- 
rupeds or man. In the latter, respiration is far more active, and hence 
their urine contains, at most, a trace of uric acid, while urea abounds 
in it. In serpents, with their sluggish respiration, the uric acid, or urate 
of ammonia, once formed, remains unchanged. A deficiency of oxy- 
gen, or, what amounts to the same thing, an excess of carbon, in the 
food of man, disturbs this arrangement ; and the consequence is, that a 
portion of the uric acid is not changed into urea, and calculous disease 
ensues. Phthisical patients never suffer from calculus, because in 
them there is an excess of oxygen; while patients who, from a sedenta- 
ry town-life, have become affected with calculi of uric acid, no sooner 
go to the country and take more exercise, than mulberry calculus (ox- 
alic of lime) supervenes—oxalic acid being, as Liebig and Wohler 
have shown, an intermediate product of the oxidation of uric acid along 
with urea; while that oxidation, if complete, would yield nothing but 
carbonic acid and urea. In wild carnivorous animals calculi are quite 
unknown, owing to their active habits. Fat food, which contains 70 
or 80 per cent. of carbon, favors the production of uric acid calculus. 
Those animals which drink much water have no calculi, because a suf- 
ficient supply of water dissolves and removes the uric acid as fast as 
itis formed, and, finally, calculus, except as an imported disease, is 
unknown on the Rhine, because the Rhenish wines contain so much 
potash that the uric acid is kept dissolved by the alkali; while the 
wines of the south, which are deficient in potash, promote by their al- 
cohol, acting in the same way as fat, the formation of uric acid. How 
important are these views in reference to so common and so dangerous 
a disease ; and how probable is it that a rational application of them 
may serve greatly to assist in its prevention, or even in its cure ! 

Another remarkable illustration of the influence of respiration, or of 
the supply of oxygen, on the urine, is found in our author’s discovery, 
that the urine of stall-fed cattle contains hippuric acid—an acid with 18 
equivalents of carbon; while the urine of the same animals, when living 
in the fields, or compelled to labor, does not yield a trace of hippuric 
acid, but only benzoic acid, with 14 equivalents of carbon. The dif- 
fereuce is consumed in respiration. 

The section of the work now under consideration contains many 
other beautiful examples of the close chemical relation between the tis- 
sues of the body and the secretions or excretions. ‘Thus, it is explain- 
ed that proteine, by very simple chemical reactions with other com- 
pounds present in the body, may be made to yield hippuric acid, gela- 
tine, or allantoine (the peculiar principle of the urine in the foetal calf) ; 
that the blood, with a certain amount of oxygen, may yield not only, as 
above stated, urate of ammonia and choleic acid, but, as occurs in the 
herbivora, hippuric acid, choleic acid, urea, ammonia, and water ;—or, 
increasing the supply of oxygen, benzoic acid, choleic acid, urea, carbon- 
ic acid, and water ; and that proteine with a little water may yield gela 
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tine and choloidic acid (one of the acids of bile); while again, proteine, 
added to uric acid, urea, and water, may yield gelatine.* We cannot quote 
the details ; but although professedly hypothetical, and intended chiefly as 
a means of promoting the study of this curious subject, we cannot help 
thinking that there is much actual truth in these chemical statements ; 
they agree with observation in many cases, and in all are founded on 
very careful experiments. We ould again remind the reader of the 
analogy between these supposed transformations and the metamorphosis 
of sugar into carbonic acid and alcohol. ‘The author terminates this 
section with the following conclusion, drawn from a comparison of all 
the facts known in regard to the food, the secretions, and the excretions 
of the herbivora, namely :— 


“ That if the elements of proteine and starch, oxygen and water being 
present, undergo metamorphosis, and mutually affect each other, we may 
obtain, in certain circumstances, as the products of this complex meta- 
morphosis, choleic acid, urea, ammonia, and carbonic acid, and besides 
these no other product whatever.” 


Soda is essential to the formation of bile in the herbivora; and as 
they secrete an immense quantity of bile, they require a large supply 
of salt. If there be a deficiency of soda, proteine, with water and oxy- 
gen, will yield no bile, but only fat, urea, and carbonic acid. ‘This is 
the reason why an animal cannot be fattened if too abundantly supplied 
with salt. 

In this class of animals the carbon of the bile amounts to five or six 
times the quantity of that contained in the daily amount of metamor- 
phosed tissue, or what is the same thing, five or six times the carbon 
of the proteine in their food, which supplies the daily waste of matter. 
Hence the starch, &c. of their food must necessarily contribute to the 
formation of bile. Further, in consequence of the large amount of soda 
required for their bile, the urine of the herbivora is loaded with soda, 
while that of the carnivora contains but little. On the other hand, the 
urine of the latter is rich in phosphates, which occur in very small pro- 
portion in that of the former ; the phosphoric acid in their food, which is 





* Such of our readers as are familiar with the chemical works of the day will under- 
stand that these relations are best expressed in the form of equations, in which chemi- 
cal symbols or abbreviations are employed. The system of notation adopted by the 
author is extremely simple and clear, but we do not quote his equations, because the 
explanations necessary for understanding them may not be within the reach of many 
readers, and would, if given here, occupy too much space. We have preferred there- 
fore, attempting to describe these interesting coincidences of composition in as few 
words as possible. The principle to be borne im mind is, that any given number of 
atoms or equivalents of certain elements admits of many different arrangements, each 
of which may yield a new compound, ora new group of compounds, the sum of the ele- 
ments in each group or arrangement remaining the same. This principle has been 
long known and constantly applied in explaining the changes which occur in inorganic 
chemistry ; it is here extended, with the aid of exact analyses, to the more complex 
change in the animal body. 
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not abundant, being retained to assist in the formation of the bones 
and of the substance of the brain and nerves. 

It is only the herbivora that can be fattened, and that only when they 
are stall-fed. In the wild state, they become full and plump, but not 
fat, as is seen in the deer and hare, while the carnivora have always 
lean and sinewy muscles. Cattle, when confined, and fed on food con- 
taining much starch, sugar, &c., are in the best circumstances for be- 
coming both fleshy and fat. Their organism possesses the power of 
assimilating, or converting into animal tissue, all- the compounds of 
proteine in their food; while the starch, Kc., respiration being checked, 
cannot be entirely converted into bile, or used in respiration. It is from 
this source that fat is derived. 

We do not remember to have met with a more beautiful instance of 
adaptation to circumstances than this of the production of fat in stall-fed 
animals, considered in relation both to its cause and to its effect; and 
for the development of this curious subject we are indebted to the sa- 
gacity of Professor Liebig. 

He first directs attention to the composition of starch and sugar, in 
which carbon is to hydrogen as 43 to 6 nearly in 100 parts, the rest be- 
ing oxygen; while the proportion of these elements in fat is 79 to 11 
nearly—in other words, the same. From this he concludes that the 
only way in which starch can pass into fat is by a loss of oxygen ; and, 
in fact, if we substract from the composition of starch a certain amount 
of oxygen, the remainder will express exactly the proportion of the ele- 
ments in fat. Now the direct cause of the production of fat is a defi- 
ciency of oxygen, so that the separation of fat tends directly to make up 
for the deficiency which caused it; and the growth of fat in a sedenta- 
ry man, or in a stall-fed animal, is a beautiful provision of nature to fur- 
nish from another source the oxygen which respiration ought to have 
supplied, and which is required to keep up the animal heat. The au- 
thor has, we think, succeeded in proving the existence of a very close 
connection between the formation of fat and the respiratory process, and 
he gives a very interesting explanation of the various means resorted to 
for fattening animals ; all of which, although hitherto empirical, admit 
of the most satisfactory elucidation on the principles here indicated. 


Thus,— 


“ Experience teaches us that, in poultry, the maximum of fat is ob. 
tained by tying the feet and by a medium temperature. These animals, 
in such circumstances, may be compared to a plant, possessing in the 
highest degree the power of converting all food into parts of its own 
structure. The excess of the constituents of blood forms flesh and other 
organized tissues, while that of starch, sugar, &c., is converted into fat. 
When animals are fattened on food destitu’e of nitrogen, only certain 
parts of their structure increase in size. ‘Thus, in a goose fattened in 
this method, the liver becomes three or four times larger than in the 
same animal when well fed with free motion ; while we cannot say that 
the organised structure of the liver is thereby increased. ‘The liver of 
a goose fed inthe ordinary way is firm and elastic; that of the imprison- 
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ed animal is soft and spongy. The difference consists in a greater or 
less expansion of its ceils, which are filled with fat.”"—p.94 . 


One of the most remarkable of the animal products is gelatine. It 
constitutes the mass of the skin, of most membranes, and of the organ- 
ic part of the bones. But it differs from fibrine, albumen, and caseine 
in this, that, although formed from proteine, it cannot, like these sub- 
stances, be made again to yield proteine. Once formed, gelatine no 
longer belongs to the series of compounds of proteine. ‘The conse- 
quence of this is, that it is altogether incapable of yielding blood, or 
consequently of contributing to the growth or nutrition of the fibrous or 
other tissues which contain proteine. Animals fed exclusively on ge- 
latine soon die with all the appearances of starvation. Yet there is no 
doubt that, when mixed wih other animal food, it serves some pur- 

ose in the economy ; for dogs eat bones, and the gelatine is not to be 
found in their excretions, Besides, the uniform experience of medical 
men proves that food composed principally of gelatine, such as strong 
soup or jelly, is most advantageous as an article of diet for convales- 
cents. 

There has lately occurred in Paris a controversy on the use of the 
gelatine of bones for hospital soup, as recommended by D’Arcet, and 
the most contradictory opanions as to its qualities are daily published. 
Professor Liebig has, we think, decided this question. He has shown 
that gelatine caunot yield blood, and that by itself, therefore, it cannot 
support life. But he supposes that it is dissolved in the stomach, and 
being conveyed in the blood to every part of the body, acts as nutriment 
to the gelatinous membranes and bones alone. ‘This igenious idea ex- 
plains both how gelatine mixed with other animal matter forms a good 
diet; and how it is peculiarly adapted for the sick and convalescent, in 
whom it acts by giving nutrition to the gelatinous tissues, and so spar- 
ing much of the energy of the enfeebled digestive system, which is thus 
not consumed in producing gelatine for these tissues, but is expended 
in the digestion of sanguiferous nourishment. We can now readily 
credit the statements of D’Arcet, who has shown that in all the hospit- 
als where the gelatine of bones has been used as a principal, but not 
the only, article of animal food, the patients relish it, the success of the 
treatment has been much increased, and the period of convalescence 
on the average much diminished. Now that we possess what appears 
to be the true theory of the action of gelatine, it is to be hoped that the 
prejudice, previously very natural, which exists in this country against 
its use, may be overcome, and that our hospitals may participate in the 
benefits of D’Arcet’s benevolent system, which, when successfully con- 
ducted, has likewise the advantage of superior economy. 

The food best adapted for man is that which contains a due mixture 
of azotised matter, (fibrine, albumen, &c.), and nonazotised matter 
(sugar, starch, &c.). Hear our author :— 


“A nation of hunters, on a limited space, is utterly incapable of in- 
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creasing its numbers beyond a certain point, which is soon attained. 
The whole of the carbon necessary for respiration must be obtained from 
the flesh of animals, of which only a limited number can find food on 
the space supposed. 

** But 15hbs of flesh contain not more carbon than 4lbs of starch; 
and while the savage, with one animal and an equal weight of starch, 
could support life and health for a certain number of days, he would be 
compelled, if confined to flesh alone, in order to procure the earbon ne- 
cessary for respiration and for the animal heat, to consume five such 
animals im the same period. 

“It is easy to see, from these considerations, hew close the connec- 
tion is between agriculture and the multiplication of the human species. 
The cultivation of our crops has ultimately no other object than the pro- 
duction of a maximum of those substances which are adapted for assimi- 
lation and respiration in the smallest possible space. Grain and other 
nutritious vegetables yield us, not only in the form of starch, &c., the 
carbon which protects our organs from the action of oxygen, and serves 
to produce also the heat essential to life, but also, in the form of vegeta- 
ble fibrine, albumen, and caseine, our blood, from which all the other 
parts of the body are developed. 

“ Man, when confined to animal food, respires, like the carnivora, at 
the expense of the matters produced by the metamorphosis of organized 
tissues ; and, just as the lion, tiger, and hyena, in the cages of a mena- 
gerie, are compelled to accelerate the waste of the organised tissues by 
incessant motion, in order to furnish the matters necessary for respira- 
tion and for animal heat, so the savage, for the very same object, is forc- 
ed to make the most laborious exertions, and to go through a vast amount 
of museular exercise. He is compelled to consume force, merely in or- 
der to supply matter for respiration. 

“ Cultivation is the economy of force. . . . - ‘The unprofitable 
exertion of power, the waste of force im agriculture, in other branches of 
industry, in science, or in social economy, is characteristic of the sav- 
age state, or of the absence of cultivation.”—pp. 76-78. 


Nature furnishes one substance in the animal kingdom which is per- 
fectly fitted to sustain life. It is milk, a mixture of caseine, sugar, fat, 
and salts with water. It is curious that the nearest approach to this in 
artificial food is bread, which is a mixture of vegetable fibrine (gluten) 
and starch, along with salts. Bread and water, it is well known, will 
support life permanently. Flesh will do so likewise—with the aid of se- 
vere muscular exertion. ‘Thus the chief objects of our agriculture are 
found to be those substances which are most effectual, even when taken 
alone, in supporting animal life. ‘The potato is not to be forgotten. It 
is not so rich in animal fibrine as wheat-flour, but it has enough, with 
the starch or respiratory matter it contains, to be a most valuable arti- 
cle of diet. 

We imust briefly notice another very interesting section of this work. 
It is that which treats of the action of medicines and poisons on the 
system. 

The first class of such agents is that of substances which produce a 
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very marked effect, without their elements taking a direct share in the 
changes which ensue. ‘These bodies originate, as it were, an action, 
which is subsequently propagated from particle to particle. They are 
uniformly substances ina state of change or transformation, and ap- 
pear to act on the blood as yest does on a solution of sugar. In this 
class appear miasms, contagions, and the singular sausage-poison of 
Wiirtemberg. ‘The latter is an excellent example. Sausages, made 
in a peculiar way, are much used in thatcountry. When ill prepared, 
they become poisonous, and their effects are invariably fatal. The pa- 
tient gradually dries up into a sort of mummy, and after weeks or 
months of misery, death closes the scene. But there is no poisonous 
substance to be detected in the sausage. It #8, according to our author, 
in a peculiar state of fermentation, which is not checked by the action 
of the stomach, and which unfortunately is communicated to the blood. 
It never ceases till every part capable of solution has been destroyed, 
and death, of course, must follow. But as it appears that the poisonous 
sausage may be rendered quite safe by boiling, and by other simple 
means of arresting fermentation, we may hope that the true theory of 
the poison will lead to a successful treatment of this frightful accident, 
which unhappily is very frequent. Miasms and contagions act on the 
very same principle ; and the reason that all are not effected by them 
seems to be, that they require the presence of a peculiar compound in 
the blood, which enters into decomposition and when the whole of this 
peculiar matter is destroyed, the disease disappears. If there be much, 
the case is severe—if little, the case is mild ; and apparently, in many 
contagious diseases, the peculiar decomposable matter, once destroy- 
ed, can never be renewed; so that these diseases occur but once. 

The second class of these agents consists of those whose elements 
take share in the changes produced. This class is subdivided into or- 
ders, of which the first includes the metallic poisons. ‘These enter di- 
rectly into combination with the tissues, and if the vital force cannot 
destroy the compounds thus formed, death ensues. ‘The second order 
contains empyreumatic and antiseptic substances, which act by check- 
ing the vital transformations ; just as, out of the body, they check fer- 
mentation or putrefaction. 

The third order consists of substances whose elements take a share 
in certain vital processes of secretion or excretion, and thus excite ab- 
normal appearances, either accelerating, disturbing, or retarding the 
functions. ‘These may be divided into azotised and non-azotised. 

It is very remarkable that no medicinal agent devoid of nitrogen is 
poisonous in moderate quantity ; while those containing nitrogen, all ex- 
cept three, are poisonous in a very small dose. This last division in- 
cludes the vegetable alkalis, morphia, quinine, strychnia, &c. 

Professor Liebig remarks that— 


“ We shall never be able to discover how men were led to use the infu- 
sion of a certain leaf (tea), or the decoction of a certain seed (coffee). 
But some cause there must be, which has induced whole nations to make 
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the practice a necessary of life. And itis surely still more remarkable, 
that the peculiar effects of both plants on the health must be ascribed to 
one and the same substance ; the presence of which in two vegetables 
belonging to different natural families, and the produce of different quar- 
ters of the globe, could hardly have presented itself to the boldest ima- 
gination. Yet recent researches have demonstrated that caffeine, the 
active principle of coffee, and theine, that of tea, are, in all respects, 
perfectly identical. 

“It is not less worthy of notice, that the American Indian, living en- 
tirely on flesh, discovered for himself, in tobacco smoke, a means of r e- 
tarding the change of matter in the tissues of his body, and thereby of 
making hunger more _—— and that he cannot withstand the action 
of brandy, which, acting #8 an element of respiration, puts a stop to the 
change of matter by performing the function which properly belongs to 
the products of the metamorphosed tissues, when the diet is entirely 
animal. Tea and coffee were originally met with among nations whose 
diet is chiefly vegetable. 

“ Without entering minutely into the medicinal action of caffeine 
(theine), it will surely appear a most striking fact, even if we chose to 
deny its influence on the process of secretion, that this substance, with 
the addition of oxygen and the elements of water, can yield taurine, the 
nitrogenised compound peculiar to bile.* 

“ A similar relation exists in the case ofthe peculiar principle of as- 
paragus and of althwa, asparagine ; which also, by the addition of oxy- 
gen and the elements of water, yields the elements of taurine.* 

“The addition of the elements of water and of a certain quantity of 
oxygen to the elements of theobromine, the characteristic principle of 
the cacao-bean (theobroma cacao), yields the elements of taurine and 
urea, of taurine, carbonic acid, and ammonia, or of taurine and uric 
acid. 

“ ‘To see how the action of caffeine, asparagine, theobromine, &c., 
may be explained, we must call to mind that the chief constituent of 
the bile contains only 3-8 per cent of nitrogen, of which only the half, 
or 1°9 per cent., belongs to the taurine. 

“ Bile contains, in its natural state, water and solid matter, in the 
proportion of 80 parts by weight of the former to 10 of the latter. If 
we suppose these 10 parts by weight of solid matter to be choleic acid, 
with 3°87 per cent. of nitrogen, then 100 parts of fresh bile will contain 
0171 parts of nitrogen, in the shape of taurine. Now this quantity is 
contained in 0-6 parts of caffeine; or 2“ths grains of caffeine can 
give to an ounce of bile the nitrogen it contains in the form of taurine. 
If an infusion of tea contain no more than the 2th of a grain of caf- 
feine, still, if it contribute in point of fact to the formation of bile, the 
action, even of such a quantity, cannot be looked upon as a nullity. 
Neither can it be denied that, in the case of an excess of non-azotised 
food and a deficiency of motion, which is required to cause the change 





* We omit the elaborate tables of equations appended to these statements. They 
would only be intelligible to readers who are sure to study the original work. 
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of matter in the tissues, and thus to yield the nitrogenised product which 
enters into the composition of the bile—that in such a condition, the 
health may be benefitted by the use of compounds which are capable of 
supplying the place of the nitrogenised product formed in the healthy 
state of the body, and essential to the production of an important ele- 
ment of respiration. In a chemical sense—and it is this alone which 
the preceding remarks are intended to show—caffeine or theine, aspa- 
ragine, and theobromine, are, in virtue of their composition, better 
adapted to this purpose than all other nitrogenised vegetable principles. 
The action of these substances, in ordinary circumstances, is not ob- 
vious, but it unquestionably exists. 

“With respect to the action of the other nitrogenised vegetable prin- 
ciples, such as quinine, or the alkaloids of opium, &c., which manifests 
itself, not in the processes of secretion, but in different phenomena, phy- 
siologists and pathologists entertain no doubt that it is exerted chiefly 
on the brain and nerves. This action is commonly said to be dynamic— 
that is, it accelerates, or retards, or alters in some way, the phenomena 
of motion in animal life. If we reflect that this action is exerted by 
substances which are material, tangible, and ponderabie ; that they dis- 
appear in the organism; that a double dose acts more powerfully than 
a single one; that, after a time, a fresh dose must be given, if we wish 
to produce the action a second time,—all these considerations, viewed 
chemically, permit only one form of explanation: the supposition, name- 
ly, that these compounds, by means of their clements, take a share in 
the formation of new, or the transformation of existing, brain and ner- 
yous matter. 

“ However strange the idea may, at first sight, appear, that the alka- 
loids of opium or of cinchona bark, the elements of codeine, morphia, 
quinine, &c., may be converted into constituents of brain and nervous 
matter, into organs of vital energy, from which the organic motions of 
the body derive theirorigin; that these substances form a constituent 
of that matter, by the removal of which the seat of intellectual life, of 
sensation, and of consciousness, is annihilated: it is, nevertheless, cer. 
tain, that all these forms of power and activity are most closely depend- 
ent, not only on the existence, but also on a certain quality of the 
substance of the brain, spinal marrow, and nerves; insomuch, that all 
the manifestations of the life or vital energy of these modifications of 
nervous matter, which are recognised as the phenomena of motion, sen- 
sation, or feeling, assume another form as soon as their composition is 
altered. The animal organism has produced the brain and nerves out 
of compounds furnished to it by vegetables: it is the constituents of the 
food of the animal, which, in consequence of a series of changes, have 
assumed the properties and the structure which we find in the brain and 
nerves. 

“ If it must be admitted as an undeniable truth, that the substance of 
the brain and nerves is prodvced from the elements of vegetable albu- 
men, fibrine, and caseine, either alone, or with the aid of the elements 
of non-azotised food, or of the fat formed from the latter, there is nothing 
absurd in the opinion that other constituents of vegetables, intermediate 
in composition between the fats and the compounds of proteine, may be 
applied in the organism to the same purpose. 
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“Brain and nervous matter is, at all events, formed in a manner 
similar to that in which bile is produced ; either by the separation of a 
highly nitrogenised compound fromthe elements of blood, or by the 
combination of a nitrogenised product of the vital process with a non- 
azotised compound (probably, a fatty body.) All that has been said in 
the preceding pages on the various possible ways by which the bile 
might be supposed to be formed, all the conclusions which we attained 
in regard to the co operation of azotised and non-azotised elements of 
food, may be applied with equal justice and equal probability to the 
formation and production of the nervous substance. 

“We must not forget that, in whatever light we may view the vital 
operations, the production of nervous matter from blood presupposes a 
change in the composition and qualities of the constituents of blood. 
That such a change occurs is as certain as that the existence of the 
nervous matter cannot be denied. In this sense, we must assume, that 
from a compound of proteine may be formed a first, second, third, &c., 
product, before a certain number of its elements can become constituents 
of the nervous matter ; and it must be considered as quite certain, that 
a product of the vital process in a plant, introduced into the blood, will 
if its composition be adapted to this purpose, supply the place of the 
first, second, or third product of the alteration of the compound of pro- 
teine. Indeed it cannot be considered merely accidental, that the com- 
position of the most active remedies, namely, the vegetable alkaloids, 
cannot be shown to be related to that of any constituent of the body, 
except only the substance of the nerves and train. All these remedies 
contain a certain quantity of nitrogen, and in regard to their com- 
position, they are intermediate between the compounds of proteine and 
the fats. 

“In contradistinction to their chemical character, we find that the 
substance of the brain exhibits the characters of an acid. It contains 
far more oxygen than the organic bases or alkaloids. We observe that 
quinine and cinchonine, morphia and codeine, strychnia and bruchia, 
which are, respectively, so nearly alike in composition, if they do not 
produce absolutely the same effect, yet resemble each other in their 
action more than those which differ more widely in composition. We 
find that their energy of action dithinishes, as the amount of oxygen they 
contain increases, as in the case of narcotine, and that, strictly speak- 
ing, no one of them can be entirely replaced by another. There cannot 
be a more decisive proof of the nature of their action than this last fact: 
it must stand in the closest relation to their composition. If these com- 
pounds, in point of fact, are capable of taking a share in the formation 
or in the alteration of the qualities of brain and nervous matter, their 
action on the healthy as well as the diseased organism admits of a sur- 
prisingly simple explanation. If we are not tempted to deny, that the 
chief constituent of soup may be applied to a purpose corresponding to 
its composition in the human body, or that the organic constituent of 
bones may be so employed in the body of the dog, although that sub- 
stance—gelatine in both cases—is absolutely incapable of yielding blood ; 
if, therefore, nitrogenised compounds, totally different from the com- 
pounds of proteine, may be employed for purposes corresponding to their 
composition ; we may thence conclude that a product of vegetable life, 
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also different from proteine, but similar to a constituent of the animal 
body, may be employed by the organism in the same way and for the 
same purpose as the natural product, originally formed by the vital ener- 
gy of the animal organs, and that, indeed, from a vegetable substance. 

“ The time is not long gone by when we had not the very slightest 
conception of the cause of the various effects of opium, and when the 
action of cinchona bark was shrouded in incomprehensible obscurity. 
Now that we know that these effects are caused by crystallizable com- 
pounds, which differ as much in composition as in their action on the 
system ; now that we know the substances to which the medicinal or 
poisonous energy must be ascribed, it would argue only want of sense 
to consider the action of these substances inexplicable ; and to do so, as 
many have done, because they act in very minute deses, is as unreason- 
able as it would be to judge of the sharpness of a razor by its weight. 

“Thus, as we may say, in a certain sense, of caffeine or theine and 
asparagine, &c., as well as of the non-azotised elements of food, that 
they are food for the liver, since they contain the elements by the pre- 
sence of which that organ is enabled to perform i's functions, so we may 
consider these nitrogenised compounds, so remarkable for their action 
von the brain and on the substance of the organs of motion, as elements of 
food for the organs as yet unknown, which are destined fon the metamor- 
phosis of the constituents of the biood tto rervous substance and brain. 
Such organs there must be in the animal body, and if, inthe diseased 
state, an abnormal process of production or transformation of the con- 
stituents of cerebral and nervous matter has been established; if in the 
organs intended for this purpose the power of forming that matter out of 
the constituents of bloed, or the power of resisting an abnormal degree of 
activity in its decomposition er transfermation, has been diminished ; 
then, in a chemical sense, there is no objection to the opinion, that sub- 
stances of a composition analogous to that of nervous and cerebral mat- 
ter, and, consequently, adapted to form that matter, may be employed, 
instead of the substances produced from the blood, either to furnish the 
necessary resistance, or to restore the normal condition. 

« An accurate investigation would probably discover differences in the 
composition of the brain, spinal marrow, and nerves. Accerding to the 
observations of Valentin, the quality ef the cerebral and nervous sub- 
stance is very rapidly altered from the period of death, and very uncom- 
mon precautions would be required forthe separation of foreign matters, 
nc‘ properly belonging to the substance of the spinal marrow or brain. 
But, however difficult it may appear, the investigation seems yet to be 
practicable.”—pp. 178-190. 


We consider these hints of the awthor’s, for they are no more, on a 
most obscure subject, as worthy of careful investigation. We know, 
as he justly observes, that nervous matter is formed from our food, 
which does not contain a trace of m; and there is no absurdity in sup- 
posing that an organic compound, of appropriate composition, may ex- 
ert an influence of one kind or other on its formation. 

Another very important section treats of the nature of the vital force, 
of that power which regulates all the operations of the body, and whick 
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impresses on them their peculiar character. The professor first points 
out those particulars in which the vital force, in its manifestations, 
agrees with other causes of motion or change. He shows that although 
we cannot hope ever to know what vitality is in its essence, yet it is in 
our power to trace the laws by which its action is regulated. ‘These 
laws he proceeds to investigate ; and in a most ingenious dissertation 
he traces many analogies between the vital force and the forces of grav~ 
itation, cohesion, chemical attraction, and electricity. He arrives ulti- 
mately at the conclusion that the vital force is a force sui generis, in 
some respects analogous to, yet distinet from, all the forces just enu- 
merated. We endeavor in vain to penetrate the veil that conceals the 
mystery of life from our sight ; but in tracing, as fay as we are permit- 
ted to do so, the causes of motion in the animal body, we come ulti- 
mately to chemical attraction, modified in a veryremarkable manner by 
the unknown force. We have seen that chemical attractions explain 
the change or waste of matter, and the animal heat; and we may add 
here, that the nervous influence appears to depend, in some way, on 
chemical changes in the substance of the brain. It is certain, at least, 
that the exercise of the functions of the brain is attended by waste of 
its substance, just as the use of the muscles is attended by waste of 
their substance. Mr. Liebig regards the nerves as conductors of the 
vital force, by means of which an equilibrium of force may be establish- 
ed ; or available vital force may be conveyed from one part where it is 
not wanted, to another where it is rapidly consumed in producing mo- 
tion. As the involuntary muscles never cease their motions, sleep is 
necessary that the waste in the voluntary as well as the involuntary 
muscles may be supplied. In the waking state, one voluntary muscle 
may be acquiring new matter, while another which is exercised is un- 
dergoing waste. In pursuing this investigation, we find that the waste 
of matter, the supply of oxygen, and the amount of foree, mechanical or 
otherwise, exerted in the body, are most closely connected together. In 
plants, for want of nerves, the’ vital force cannot be conducted away 
from the point where it is produced ; it therefore manifests itself in an 
unlimited growth or inerease of mass. In animals the presence of 
nerves permits the vital force to assume at one time the form of chemi- 
eal attraction, at another that of mechanical foree ; and when the nerves 
lose, wholly or partially, their conducting power, we have paralysis, 
syncope, or spasm. But we feel the impossibility of giving anything 
like an accurate notion of this most interesting section, unless we were 
to quote the whole of it. Recommending it, therefore, to the physiolo- 
gist, we shall merely transcribe the concluding paragraph : 


“In what form, or in what way, the vital force produces mechanical 
effects in the animal body is altogether unknown, and is as little to be 
ascertained by experiment as the connection between chemical action 
and the phenomena: of motion which we can produce with the galvanic 
battery. All the explanations which have been attempted are merely re- 
presentations or descriptions, more or less accurate, of the phenomena, 
and comparisons of known phenomena with these unknown ones. In 
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this respect we resemble the ignorant man, to whom the motion of an 
iron piston-red in a cylinder, in which the eye can detect no visible 
agent, and its connection with the turning of thousands of wheels at a 
distance from the piston-rod, appear incomprehensible. 

“ We know not how a certain something, in itself invisible and immpon- 
derable, namely, heat, gives to some bodies the power to exert an enor- 
mous pressure on surrounding objects; we know not even how this 
something is produced, when we burn wood or coal. 

“So it is with the vital force, and with the phenomena presented by 
living bodies. The cause of these phenomena is not chemieal attrac- 
tion ; it is not electricity—nor magnetism : it is a foree which possesses 
the properties common to all causes of motion and of change in the form 
and structure of matter; and it is a peculiar force, because it exhibits 
man:festations not to be found in any of the other forces.” 


The remaining sections contain the application of the principles de- 
veloped in this one to the investigation of the modifications in waste and 
supply which characterise the vital processes in infaney, in adult 
age, and in old age; they offer to us besides a theory of health and of 
disease, in the most general sense ; and finally an elaborate research 
into the means by which the blood in the lungs is enabled to absorb 
oxygen and to convey it to those parts where it is to be employed in 
the vital transformations. ‘These sections are probably the portions of 
the work which will attract the greatest share of attention among physi- 


ologists, but it would be unfair to the author to give an imperfect ac- 


count of his striking and original views on such subjects ; and more we 
could not attempt in this already too long article. The Appendix con- 
tains a large number of the most recent and accurate analyses, which 
constitute the evidence on which the conclusions of our author are 
founded. Among other things it includes extracts from a most ingeni- 
ous paper by Gundlach, on the production of wax from sugar by the 
bee. Professor Liebig has throughout been most conscientious in 
quoting his authorities, and in giving due credit to his predecessors and 
cotemporaries. 

While we have given but a very imperfect sketch of this original and 
profound work, we have endeavored to convey to the reader some no- 
tion of the rich store of interesting matter which it contains. The 
chemist, the physiologist, the medical man, and the agriculturist, will 
all find in this volume many new ideas and many usefui practical re- 
marks. Itis the first specimen of what modern organic chemistry is 
capable of doing for physiology ; and we have no doubt that, from its 
appearance, physiology will date a new era in her advance. We have 
reason to know that the work, when in progress, at all events the more 
important parts of it, were submitted to Miller of Berlin, ‘Tiedemann of 
Heidelberg, and Wagner of Gottingen, the most distinguished physiolo- 
gists of Germany ; and without inferring that these gentlemen are in 
any way pledged to the author’s opinions, we may confidently state that 
there is but one feeling among them as to the vast importance of chem- 
istry to physiology at the present period ; and that they are much grati- 
fied to see the subject in such able hands. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
Tue Last Firreen Years or tue Bovursons. 
Intropuctory Nore. 


WE have ourselves been much interested in the following article, and 
offer it to our readers, presuming that they will derive from it the same 
pleasure. ‘To those in the meridian of life, the facts and the persons will 
be familiar, and they will here find a bird’s-eye view of matters and 
things, of which they may almost be said to have been a part. ‘To the 
young c.ass of readers it will present a succinct account of the more re- 
cent revolutions in France, in their causes and characters, which it will 
be well for them to know. 

We here find a humorous illustration of the facility with which the 
political journalists accommodated themselves to the changes of admin. 
istration—one day denouncing Napoleon in no measured terms; the 
next, on his return to Paris, as peaceful as a lamb, and as fawning as a dog. 
See the notices from the Moniteur and the Débats. 

The writer of the following article makes an important distinction be- 
tween “the aristocracy of the people and the aristocracy of the crown’’ 
—the latter dependent on ancestral wealth and inherited privileges, the 
former embracing those who have risen to eminence by their own exer- 
tions, from the ranks of the poor. ‘To this latter class belong Napoleon, 
Guizot, Thiers, etc. And in our own land, all the aristocracy we have 
is the “ aristocracy of the people.” Whoare those among us that pos- 
sess the wealth and fill the high places of power and of public estimation? 
Precisely such as have made their way by their own efforts of mind and 
body, without any titled privileges. Amongst us, then, “ has not the 
proletaire (man of no property) reason to be proud rather than peevish’ 
The way is as open to him as to any other. ‘Thiers and Bonaparte once 
wanted a dinner as much as any other unemployed workman: and as we 
cannot all be statesmen and generals, let us at least be content that the 
prizes may be drawn by some one?” Good, wholesome doctrine, well 
adapted to our times. Let us all employ our energies, in the stations 
allotted us, and be content to rise betimes to competency and respecta- 
bility, or to wealth and honors—-and whilst we see others above us in 
property or in place, let us remember that they are part and parcel of 
ourselves ; they are of the people, and were, most of them, once poor and 
even pennyless —Ebp. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


1. Histoire de Dix Ans, 1830—1840. (History of Ten Years.) Par 
M. Louis Buanc. Tome ler. Paris. 1842. 

2. Histoire dela Restauration, et des causes qui ont amené la chute 
de la branche ainée des Bourbons. (History of the Restoration, and 
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of the Causes of the Fall of the Elder Branch of the Bourbons.) Par 
un Homme d’Etat (M. Carericue). Paris. 1832-1836. 

3. Continuation de l Histoire de France d Anquetil. (Continuation of 
Anquetil’s History of France.) Par M. Leonarp Gattois. Paris. 
1837. 

4. Histotre de la Restauration, suivie d'un Précis dela Revolution 
de Juillet. (History of the Restoration, with a Précis of the Revolu- 
tion of July.) Par Emire Renarp. Paris. 1842. 


Tae volume at the head of our list has but little to do with the cir- 
cumstances of Louis Philippe’s reign. M. Blanc’s first five hundred 
pages are devoted rather to a review of French history for fifteen years 
before the present monarch came to the throne, and of the means and 
causes by which his three predecessors gained and lost it. ‘The au- 
thor’s tendencies are strongly republican: he has formerly, as we 
should presume, participated in some of the several abortive conspiracies 
which were directed against the dynasty of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons; he judges, and not perhaps without justice, that the final 
revolt which overthrew them was a republican movement, seconded 
only by the middle classes when the danger was over, and directed by 
them to their own ends; and he shows some bitterness against the 
bourgeoisie, as he calls them, for their conduct, and especially for their 
success. How much further his reforms would go than those of ’89 ; 
whether he is prepared to reconstruct the system of universal suff- 
rage, according to the fiction of "92; which of the half-dozen revolu- 
tionary governments he would wish to have restored, and what peculiar 
new one he would establish; M. Blanc does not, for the present at 
least, inform us. In the mean time, differing from al] parties that have 
ruled (since the year 1804 at least), he is able to write of each wth 
pretty equal impartiality, and, shut out from the pains or pleasuresof 
government himself, to look on at those who were battling for it, and 
judge them with not too much ill-temper. Many persons in England 
might be unwilling to accept the tesiimony of a writer holding republi- 
can opinions: for as the French, in their notions of us, still continue 
the traditions of the war, discover treachery in all our actions, and paint 
the features of our national character in the most odious caricature ; 
we, in like manner, have not got rid of the old antijacobin hatred, take 
Robespierre for our type of a republican, and fancy that the guillotine 
is one of the chief articles of the liberal creed. But those who are ac- 
quainted with French society, have little need to be told that the repub- 
lican party on the other side of the channel is very different in point of 
intelligence and respectability from that small class professing the doc- 
trine here. Were a French republic to be proclaimed to-morrow, it 
would find the people not at least unprepared; and they would pass 
from a citizen-king to a citizen-president without any necessary con- 
vulsions. That stage of the revolution was passed fifty years ago ; 
and the fifteen years’ history of the Bourbons’ reign is only the story of 
altempts, more or less adroit, violent, or successful, to revive the extinct 
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traditions of the monarchy, and to replant in France the old aristocracy, 
which the revolution had violently torn out of the soil. Is the move- 
ment ended yet by the advent of Louis Philippe and his family, or may 
we speculate upon the changes which fifty more years will bring ? One 
of the ministers of Charles X. said finely, that ‘in 1830 the monarchy 
went down full sail.” Giving Louis Philippe all credit for the miracu- 
lous manner in which he himself swam to shore, one may doubt 
whether many political underwriters would be disposed to ensure his 
family. 

At least the king has been too wise to overload the boat with any of 
the aristocratic crew whose weight served tosink Charles X. He has 
taken the middle class for his supporters—the middle class for whom 
M. Blanc, in his republican independence, entertains no better liking 
than he has for the nobility. A million of chartist voices in England 
would echo no doubt the French radical’s opinion, and shout that—aris- 
tocracy of money or wealth, they are all the same, both equally the 
poor man’s tyrant and enemy. ‘There is no call here to enter into the 
question, otherwise it might be argued, that the so-called middle class 
is the aristocracy of the people, as distingnished from the aristocracy of 
the crown. It is formed, as it were, of the champions and chiefs who 
have struggled into eminence out of the ranks of the poor, with the 
wealth and power acquired by their hands and their heads, to oppose to 
the power and wealth of ancestral acres and privileges. And seeing the 
men of his own class thus rising into distinction, in the persons of Na- 
poleon and his generals conquering all the aristocracies of Europe ; in 
such men as Guizot and Thiers performing the duties of statesmen as 
well as the oldest Duc et Pair; has not the prolétaire reason to be 
proud rather than peevish ?—let him have but talent sufficient and the 
way is as open to him as to any other. ‘Thiers and Bonaparte once 
wanted a dinner as much as any other unemployed workmen: and as 
we cannot all be statesmen and generals, let us at least be contented 
that the prizes may be drawn by some one. So much, at least, have 
the efforts of Monsieur Blanc’s much-despised bourgeoiste gained for 
the people. 

[t was not until the last days of Napoleon’s reign that the two parties 
came fairly into struggle. ‘The emperor’s aristocracy was in infancy 
during his time: in the reign of his successor it was grafted into the 
old noblesse, which had been away from France since the days of em- 
igration, or so cowed by the revolution and the emperor as to be scarce- 
ly any thing more thana title. Nor had the peaceful citizens and the 
middle classes, living in the midst of the perpetual flurry of war, and in 
times so exceptional as to render a dictatorship almost necessary, as 
yet had much time to define their liberties or their place in the state. 
Only after the reverses of the empire did the civilians and bourgeoisie 
dare to be discontent, and they first began to show themselves as a 
body at its ruin :—a timid, talkative, useless body certainly :—but, con- 
sidering what the Chamber of Representatives was in Napoleon’s time, 
how entirely subdued and slavish, they could not but be frightened at 
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suddenly finding themselves independent,—and disappeared before they 
had time to do any thing but talk of their freedom. * 

How the first restoration was effected is a point about which some 
books might still be written, were the truth of much consequence to any 
body. In 1814, when all the places in France were to be given away 
by the conquering party, there were numberless claimants for the honor 
of having effected its restoration. Fouché vowed that it was his doing : 
Monsieur de Talleyrand declared that it was his; for, having seized 
upon the Emperor Alexander and lodged him in his hotel in the Rue 
St. Florentin, the Prince of Benevento would not let his imperial host 
out of his honse until he had agreed to restore the monarch whom 
France sighed for. Then there was Monsieur de Vitrolles (to whom 
our author, M. Blanc, seems to give the credit of having effected the 
return of his legitimate sovereign): Monsieur de Pradt, again, had his 
ar on out, to show that he and he only had been the means of 

ringing this blessing to his country: Monsieur de Chateaubriand pub- 
lished brochures which were said to have an immense effect, in reviving 
the loyalty of the nation: finally, half a dozen gentlemen of Vieille 
Souche (of whom grateful history has kept the names) paraded Paris 
with white cockades in their hats, waving a white handkerchief from a 
stick, and shouting in the presence of the astonished Parisians ‘“ Vive 
le roi!” For three and twenty years such a sound had never been 
heard in Paris: not since the day when Louis XVI. reviewed his last 
troops in the garden of the Tuileries, and the men seeing him gave a 
feeble shout, and were left to be murdered at their posts, while the king 
sought for safety elsewhere, 

The histories of the period are full of details regarding the numerous 
intrigues and consultations which took place before Napoleon’s con- 
querors had settled who should succeed him. Various princes were 
named and canvassed ; among others (and the Carlists have not failed 
to recall the fact since the revolution of 1830, as a proof that he was 
even then engaged in conspiracy), the Duke of Orleans was mentioned 
as a person fit to occupy the vacant throne. One point, however, seems 
to be certain, that the people had forgotten the Bourbons; and it was 
not until the allies were in possession of Paris, and after many parleys 
with the generals of the emperor, that the sovereigns at length pointed 
out the Count de Provence as the future monarch of France. 

Meantime, while the negociations were going on, the Imperialists 
were settling their last accounts as hastily as might be. The emper- 
or took leave of his weeping guard, the only men in France, as he tru- 
ly said, that were faithful to him. And as for the regency of Marie 
Louise, which had disappeared from Paris to Blois, at Blois it now 
vanished altogether with the whole flying pageant of chamberlains, 
kings, prince-arch-chancellor, emperors and kings of Rome. Camba- 
céres wrote from Blois to ask how the princes of the empire were to 
be provided for, and whether his services might not be useful to his le- 
gitimate sovereign ; and as soon as the name of the new monarch was 
ascertained, the warriors of Napoleon offered him their allegiance and 
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their swords. The emperor fled to his little island of Elba; noble 
royalists offered to"murder him upon the road; and he was compelled 
to disguise himself it was said, and hide from a rabble that pursued 
him. Monsieur came, the king’s lieutenant-general, and smiling, told 
the people not to be alarmed, that there was “ but one Frenchman 
more.” ‘There were enough Frenchmen without him. 

As soon as he was installed in the Tuileries as governor of the king- 
dom (which honor the state conferred upon him), many * Frenchmen 
more” made their appearance who had never been heard of for years 
even before the 10th of August. It was a mob of nobles which be- 
sieged the palace now, trooping from their provinces where they had 
lain perdus so long, while the manans of the republic and the empire 
were making Europe tremble. Pedigree in hand, they came to rally 
round the monarchy of which they were, they said, the natural support- 
ers. Who does not remember the admirable portrait that Béranger 
has given us of one of them? But they did not forget the unhappy 
liberal tendencies of the Count de Provence ; they determined, in spite 
of him, to save the monarchy, and to leave France governed as it was 
governed in the good old days, when kings were absolute and charters 
unknown. 

At length the happy day of April came, which brought King Louis 
XVIII. and his family to live henceforth among his faithful Parisians. 
He was salated with some loyal cheering, but the allies had been re- 
ceived previously with much greater acclamations ; and after the car- 
riage, which contained the royal stranger, marched sad and gloomy the 
remnant of the gallant Old Guard, that had but a month before made 
exertions so prodigious and so vain in behalf of the exiled emperor. 
The people seeing their old defenders, forgot to shout “‘ Vive le Roi !” 
and gave the best of their acclamations to the guard. Besides, the 
king kept his hat on his head during the procession, and the public (says 
the legitimist Capefigue), ne pouvoit pardonner a sa corpulence An- 
glaise. With the king was the lady, whom her family persisted in call- 
ing their Antigone, and whose virtues and sufferings they were always 
sentimentally bringing forward as a claim to the sympathies of the na- 
tion. Alas! Antigone’s stern expression and stiff figure, dressed as 
she was in an odious English spencer and poke bonnet, awakened only 
the laughter of the lively people amongst whom she came, and who 
thought much more of her bad looks than of her misfortunes. It is im- 
e to say how much harm that high-waisteu spencer and Quaker 

onnet of Madame d’Angouléme did to the royal cause—it associated 
the family with something outlandish and ridiculous ; and fifteen years 
afterwards, when the Dauphiness and her son were flying from the 
country for a third time, the walls of Paris were placarded with grim 
caricatures of her in her famous dress of 1814, which the implacable 
ridicule of the people had never forgotten. With the king and his niece 
in their ridiculous English habits, rode their cousin the Prince of 
Condé, who came dressed like a marquis of the old court, faithful to 
the pigtail and the azles de pigeon. 
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‘* Are they bringing us back to 1780?” cried the sneering Parisians. 
Indeed, the king’s friends would have done so if they could, and he 
was the only liberal of his family. 

Already, in the negociations relative to the charte, Monsieur’s party 
had shown their hostility to any such innovations, and vowed that a 
King of France returning to his people was not called upon to make 
them any promises, or to condescend to accept his sceptre upon any 
conditions whatever, It was strongly against their will that the char- 
ter was granted at all; and as a compromise between his majesty and 
his faithful noblesse, it had been arranged that the charte should come, 
not as demanded by the people, but as octroyée by the monarch of his 
free good will. ‘There seems to have been a fatality about the family. 
In the course of their reign, Louis XVJ. and Charles made concessions 
enough ; but they never conceded with good grace, or time enough ; 
and in 1814 Monsieur did net care to hide his contempt for the charte 
and the privileges of the nation: it was only the next year, when the 
people were deserting him and Napoleon at the gates of Paris, that the 
poor feeble despot came forward, and with useless hypocrisy, took an 
oath to maintain the Jaws which were‘now quite powerless to defend 
him. 

With the king, who had been a liberal in 1789, and vowed that 
had his brother listened to his counsels his throne and his life would 
have been preserved to him, the charte was, on the contrary, an object 
of great predilection. He said, that it was to be his title to fame. ‘The 
language of the document had undergone his own special revision and 

lish ; he was proud of it as a literary composition ; and was always, 
i the main, and as far as his family would allow him to be, faithful 
to it. 

But by the time his household had been established, and Monsieur 
de Dreux-Brézé had arranged the infinite ceremonials of the court ;— 
when the Garde Ecossaise, and the Maison Rouge had been formed, 
and the mousquetaires noires et gris ;—when the tabourets of the 
duchesses had been placed in proper order, and the privilege of holding 
the king’s shirt at his levee, or carrying his bougeoir at night, had been 
satisfactorily distributed among the ancient followers of his family, the 
representatives of the chivalry and glory of France ;—it became time 
for the worthy old monarch to give up those honors and delights of his 
crown. For Napoleon was loose again and marching towards Paris. 

The newspapers of the day tell the story in a much more lively way 
than that of any professed historian. ‘The doubts, lies, hesitations, 
perversions, half-confessions of the Moniteur and the Débats, are as 
eloquent descriptions of cowardice as could be given by the best rhetori- 
cian, and show admirably what were the feelings of king and country. 
On the Ist of March, in the year 1815, a certain person landed upon 
the coast of Provence, whose arrival—(miserable Corse, brigand, usur- 
pateur as he was, and without the slightest chance of conquering, with 
his poignée d’assassins, the millions of faithful soldiery who thronged 
round the ‘‘ banner of the lilies”)—whose arrival was speedily known 
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at Paris, whither Rumour (with that mysterious swiftness which she 
possesses, and which exceeds sometimes the fastest courier, or steam- 
coach, or even telegraph) had brought the awful news. ‘‘ Napoleon est 
débarqué !”—The news reached the brilliant cohwe des rots at Vienna 
on the same evening that it was officially received at Paris, and history 
records the effect it produced there. Austria, dropping his cards, took 
Russia into a corner, where they were joined by Prussia; and if Marie 
Louise, the empress, received the’ announcement with much greater ter- 
ror than might be expected from one who had a throne in prospect from 
the event, “ Alas !” says a French historian, “ all the world knows that 
she had reason to dread his arrival ; sa conduite avait été plus quim- 
prudente, plus que légére.”* 

Meanwhile, at Paris, the reigning party were preparing for the strug- 
gle with the giant that was marching towards them, just as one might 
expect such a party would prepare. Monsieur de Biacas was of opin- 
ion that the monster, ere this, was tracked and shot to death like a 
wolf: if not so destroyed already, quick a proclamation was prepared 
that must infallibly put an end to the tyrant; and on the report of the 
king’s ‘‘ amé et feal chevalier, Chancelier de France, commandeur de 
nos ordres,” an ordonnance appeared, by the very first article of which, 
‘Napoleon Benaparte was declared traitor and rebel ; and all govern- 
ors, &c., were enjoined to run him down (de /ui courir sus), seize him, 
and deliver him up incontinently to a council of war.” 

The same number of the Moniteur (March 7, 1814), which contain- 
ed that famous ordonnance (there is no need to borrow any further arti- 
cle of the proclamation, for the first contains vhe pith of the matter)— 
the same Moniteur says, ‘‘ that it has not previously alluded to the news 
of Bonaparte’s debarkation, as nothing certain was known :”—a very 
proper precaution. And now, in a breath, as if to meet the greatness 
of the danger, ordonnance follows upon ordonnance with gigantic ener- 

; the Chambers were convoked, the most pathetic proclamations, 
written in the king’s own band, were addressed to the army. Could 
they resist the well-known elegance of his style? He said to the 
troops, “I am your father; c’est moi qui me charge de vos récompen- 
ses ; Cestdans vos rangs, cest parmi Télite de vos soldats fidéles, 
que je vous choisirat des officiers.” And when the faithful Chambers 
were gathered together, the king, mounting his throne (supported on 
each side by a soldier of the royal guard, of the line, of the national 
guard), giving leave to his peers to sit, and by an officer signifying to 
the commons his permission that they should enjoy the same privilege, 
thus read to them a speech which drew tears from all. 

In the midst of the general ‘‘ attendrissement,” and as if affected by 
it more than any other, up starts Monsieur from his pliant, on the right 
side of the king’s throne, and apologizing for departing from all rule, 
and speaking after the king, lifts his hand to heaven, and says to all 





* Léonard Gallois. 
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present: ‘‘ Jurors, sur Thonneur de vivre et de mourir fidéles a nétre 
roi et a la charte constitutionelle qui assure le bonheur de la France.” 

The brothers rashed into each others arms, and wept “ a fendre le 
ceur.” Nor was it the first time that Monsieur expressed this 
opinion in favor of the charter; for the scene had been arranged pre- 
viously, and rehearsed by the august actors of the play. That wonder- 
ful chrenicle of imbecility and baseness, that brazen mirror of lies, the 
Moniteur, concludes its reports of the above speeches and proclama- 
tions by stating, ‘‘Ce matin Monsigur est parti pour se rendre a 
Lyon.” Allis safe: the *‘ trae model of French chivalry,” the hero of 
Quiberon, is off for Lyons: and the monarchy may repose at its ease. 

The muse of history has been represented 10 us hitherto as a grave 
personage ; narrating the events of which she has to take cognizance, 
in sounding periods, and treating with solemn hypocrisy the hypocrites 
with whom she has to deal. It is in this decent, passionless, polite 
kind of way that the inexorable Moniteur records, day by day, the above 
transactions ; but its very gravity is a thousand times more laughable 
and more bitter than that of the most cruel satirist that ever lived, and 
no one can express the ridicule of those famous personages of 1815 se 
well as they themselves record them. What impotent lies, and blind 
conceit, and useless meanness! “It is from among yourselves,” says 
the king to the army, “ that your officers shall henceforth be appointed” 
—and at that moment half of the stout old soldiers of the republic had 
been driven from their commands, to make way for lads with pedigrees, 
or feeble old men who had never drawn a sword except against their 
country a score of years before. “ Let us swear, on our honor, fideli- 
ty to the charter,” says the model of French chivalry : and the Count 
d’ Artois’ hatred to the charter, in those days was as well known, as it 
was proved in later umes. At the end of the farce Vonsieur disap- 
pears, shrieking his war-cry, and waving his powerless sword,—Mon- 
sieur, who had gore down on his knees, in "94, to be allowed to run 
away,* and leave his Vendeans to their fate. Is it possible that the 
pigmies and their king deceived themselves for a moment with regard 
to the issue of the combat with Napoleon, and fancied that their puny 
efforts were likely to check him? it seems so. Condé upon his ailes 
de pigeon, flew to La Vendée, to rouse up the old spirit of the Bocage ; 
the Duke d’Angouléme, with Antigone, made for the south, where in- 
deed both showed plenty of courage, if not of wisdom, and where Mad- 
ame Royale I was indefatigable in reviewing, inspecting, ha- 
ranguing. As for the country, ieoguin to the veracious Moniteur, its 
enthusiasm knew no bounds; and we had paragraph upon paragraph 
to show how, in this place, ‘‘ Vive Henri Quatre” was sung again and 
again, amidst tears and shouts of loyalty ; how prefects and generals 
spoke in praise of Louis le Désiré ; and how countless bands of royal- 
ist volunteers were formed every where, and longed to march against 





* See the Memoirs of his Aide-de-camp, M. de Vauban. 
Vor. IV.—No. III. 6 
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the Corsican. Did not “ 500 men of the 61st regiment, and having at 
their head the musie of the regiment, und a superb eompany of 
sappers, mareh out from Nantes to surround the person of the 
king?” ‘Fhe Moniteur says so- You wonld suppose that the 
heards of the sappers must have frightened Napoleon back to Elba 
again. At Beauvais, did not M. de Richemont, Brigadier de MM. les 
Gardes du Corps, compose some verses which were sung by the first 
actress—whieh were sung ina full theatre, to a parterre, “ qui a rival- 
isé d’enthonsiasme avec toutes les loges?” Whatever boxes and pit 
could do, all France did. If embraeing, and weeping, and singing, and 
talking big, could arrest the monster, he would have turned back from 
Grenoble ; but he was a callous monster, and did not care for tears, or 
émbraces, or music, or the best and loudest of talk, and on he came, in 
spite of pit and boxes, and sentiment of all sorts. 

Other experiments were tried. Marshal Soult, the war minister, was 
dismissed, and the Due de Feltre placed im his stead. Will it be be- 
lieved that, in spite of this concession, and in the teeth of Clarke, the 
unconscionable invader still advanced? A notable plan to stop Napo- 
leon’s advances was that of Benjamin Constant, who said that the gov- 
ernment must look for a man as great as the Corsican himself, and to 
this end proposed—Lafayette! ‘This plan not being — to the 
court, Constant tried another almost as effective. The author of 


Adolphe wrote « long leading article against Napoleon, which may be 
seen in the Débats to this very day. Not even this could shake him. 
Nor the following tremendous attack upon the usurper, which appeared 


S 


in that same journal on the 2¥st of Mareh, 1814. 


“Il n’est pas possible de se tromper. La France ne veut poimt de 
Buonaparte—d’un tigre qui n’eut jamais pitié pour personne, et qui ne 
peut regner que par le sang—Paris verroit renaitre des proscriptions 
plus affreuses que celles de la terreur, et regretteroit bientOt ce jour ex 
écrable de vendemiaire, ou Buonaparte foudroyoit ses ecitoyens sans dé- 
fense, au millieu des rues et des places publiques—digne apprentissage 
d’un tyran! 

“ Toutefois son triomphe sera court. L’Est et le Midi sont armés 
contre lui. Le Nord n’a point écouté les perfides suggestions de ses 
émissaires. L’Onest n’a pas oublié d’étre fidéle 4sesrois. Et an dehors 
e’est en vain que Buonaparte a promis |’Alsace, ls Lorraine, la Franche- 
Comté pour prix d'un secours honteur qui me ui sera point aecordé. 
I/Autriche met ses troupes en mouvement, mais c’est pour écraser |’en- 
fracteur des traités les plus solennels. L’Empereur Alexandre fait 
marcher 600,000 hommes pour garantir ie traitéde Paris. La Baviére, 
le Wurtemberg, la Prusse, l"Angleterre se lient 4 cette confédération lib- 
ératrice ; "Europe entiére promet 4 Ja France de se sauver son impitoy- 
able ennemi, si la France ne peut se sauver elle méme! Cet opprobre 
et ce malheur ne nous sont point réservés! Nous n'implorerons pas de 
la générosité de nos voisins les ressources que nous avons encore dans 
notre courage. Ce grand peuple qui a triomphé du monde ne verra pas 
sa gloire échouer contre le petit souverain d’une petite ile de la Médi- 
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terrannée échappé de ses cdtes en fugitif, et débarqué sur les nétres en 
brigand. La France sera délivré par la France, ou la France cessara 
d’exister; et le néant vaudra mieux pour elle que la honte de retomber 
sous l’exécrable joug de son bourreau.”*——Débats, March 21. 


The reader knows very well what was the day on which this furious 
piece of declamation appeared in the Débats—the very day which 
brought the emperor back again. How strange the two paragraphs 
look in the Moneteur of the next morning. What an immense loner 
does that leaden line set between them ! 


“Le roi et les princes sont partis dans la nuit.” 





“S, M.l’ empereur est arrivé ce soir a 8 heures dan son palais des 
Tuileries.” 


All seems to be over. As for the honest Debats, which was rather 
for plunging headlong into nothing than “ imploring from the generos- 
ity of its neighbors the opprobrium and misfortune of calling in their 
aid against Buonaparte,” (a logical phrase, and complimentary to the 
writer's country as well as his talents)—as for the Débats, it had for- 
gotten in the course of a single night its contempt for the little sove- 
reign of the little island in the Mediterranean, and says with admirable 
naivete. . 


* The family of Bourbons quitted Paris last night: the direction which 
they have taken is not yet known. 

“ To-day, Paris presents an aspect of security and joy. ‘The Boule- 
vards are covered with an immense crowd, impatient for the arrival of 
the army, and the hero who is restored to them. The emperor found no 





* “ Deceit is possible no more. France is sick of Bonaparte, and of a tiger who 
never felt an emotion of pity, and only reigned by blood. {f he return, Paris may look 
out for proscriptions more ruthless than those of the reign of terror, and may soon re- 
gret that execrable day of Vendemiaire, when Bonaparte cannonaded her citizens with- 
out defence in the midst of her streets and public places. It was the worthy appren- 
taceship of a tyrant! 

“ At all events, however, his triumph must be short. The South and the East are 
in arms against him. The North has not listened to the perfidious suggestions of his 
emissaries—the West has not forgotten to be faithful to its kings. And abroad again, 
it is in vain that Bonaparte has offered Alsace, Lorraine, and Franche Comté, to Aus- 
tria, as the price of a shameful succowr. It will not be accorded to him—Austria has 
put her armies in motion, but they march to annihilate the breaker of the most solemn 
treaties. The Emperor Alexander sends forward 600,000 men in order to maintain the 
treaty of Paris. Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Prussia, England, have joined this confedera- 
tion ior freedom ; all Europe has promised France to save her, if France cannot save 
herself! —But no—this shame and grief will be spared us! We will not ask, from the 
generosity of our neighbors, the resources which we still possess in our own courage. 
The great people which triumphed over the world will never yield to the petty sove- 
reign of a petty isle in the Mediterranean, who has quitted his coast as a fugitive, and 
landed upon ours as a brigand. France shall be delivered by France, or France shall 
exist no more ; and not to exist would be better for her than again to fall under the ex- 
€crable yoke of her executioner.” 
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other enemy than the miserable libels which have been scattered in his 
way.” 


It was the fashion of Louis XVIII.’s court to sneer at the proclama- 
tions of Monsieur de Buonaparte, and to pvuint with pride to the superior 
neatness and elegance of the compositions of their own monarch. It 
must be confessed however that the emperor’s style had a merit of its 
own, and that even in the turning of epigram he was sometimes not 
unsuccessful. ‘T'ake a sentence from an imperial and a royal proclama- 
tion. 


(Louis XVIII.) “ Bonaparte nous méprise assez pour croire que nous 

uvons abandonner un soverain légitime pour partager le sort d’un 
a qui n’est plus qu’un aventurier. Rallions nous autour de la ban- 
niére des lys,a la voix dece pére du peuple: il met a votre téte ce 
prince modéle de chevaliers Frangais, dont ’heureux retour dans notre 
patrie 4 déja chassé l’usurpateur, et qui aujourd’hui va par sa présence 
détruire son seul et dernier espoir.” 

{Napoleon.) ‘ Francais, il n'est acune nation, quelque petite qu’elle 
soit, qui n’ait eu le droit, et ne se soit soustraite au deshonneur d’obéir 
a unprince imposé par un ennemi momentanément victorieux. Lorsque 
Charles VII. entra 4 Paris, et renversa le tréne éphémére de Henri VI. 
il reconnut tenir son tréne de la vaillance de ses braves et non d’un 
Prince Régent d’Angleterre.”* 


How manly is the retort of Napoleon compared to the wretched abuse 
of the royal proclamation! What miserable stage clap-traps are those 
regarding ‘the banners of the lilies ;” and who but an ex-emigré would 
ever have thought of talking of the Count d’Artois as a model of chiv- 
alry, and telling the old soldiers of Wagram and Eylau, that Mon- 
sieur’s appearance had been enough to chasser their old victorious 
leader ? 

This character of gentleman and chevalier is one which the courtiers 
of Charles X. have always persisted in giving to that prince, just as 
we in England in Charles’s time were accustomed to hold up our 
Prince of Wales as the first gentleman of Europe, the pink and model 
of all that was gallant and graceful. But surely if any monarch of 
modern days deserve the title, poor old Louis Stanislaus Xavier merited 





* Louis XVIII. “ Bonaparte despised us sufficiently to believe that we could aban- 
don a legitimate sovereign to share the fortunes of a man who now is but an adventur- 
er. Come, let us rally round the banner of the lilies, at the voice of the father of our 
people. He places at our head that prince who is a model of French chivalry, and 
whose happy return among us has already once chased the usurper from our country , 
and who goes by his presence to destroy his last and only hope ” 

Napoleon. “Frenchmen! There is no nation, however small it may be, but has not 
had and exercised the right of freeing itself from the dishonor of obeying & sovereign 
imposed upon it by an enemy victorious for a time. When Charles VII. entered into 
Paris, and destroyed the ephemeral throne of Henry VI., he acknowledged that he 
Enela “3 throne to the valor of his faithful soldiers, and not toa Prince-Regent of 

ngland.’ 
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it most —e and was indeed a gentleman king. In the course of 
his long chequered life, he never departed from his réle of gentleman. 

When D’ Artois was dancing on the tight-rope, Louis was occupied in 

a gentlemanlike way with his favorite classics; making a gentleman- 

like liberal opposition to the mad conspiracies of his younger brother, 

or the haughty insolences of the following of Antoinette. 

He had a kind and gentle heart, too, shrinking from brutality, and 
averse to giving pain; and though a great prince, and of the best blood 
in Europe, had such natural parts as to fraternize, to a certain degree, 
with all others possessing similar qualities of mind ; forgetting his pedi- 
gree in his wit. The followers of Artois and the Queen could little 
understand such liberality ; and the saloons of the Luxembourg, during 
the time the Count de Provence occupied them, were considered almost 
as dangerous as those of the Palais Royal. Louis did not emigrate 
until after his brother ; and because he did not breathe curses against 
the canaille of Paris, and vapor and rage, like the impotent maniacs 
who were raving round the silly white flag of the emigration, his loyalty 
was voted questionable, and the vulgar energy of his younger brother 
was received as true chivalrous daring. 

In the course of his long wanderings as a crownless, kingdomless 
king, his conduct was always noble and worthy ; and his little scanty 
court, with its two or three old gentlemen, each providing his frugal 
meal from the slender common purse, looks to the full as worthy as the 
Tuileries of the same day, crammed with its aristocracy of grenadier- 
bullies, and sham highnesses and majesties. Napoleon always re- 
spected that poor, wandering, royal Quixotism, in the days when the 
principle it represented seemed as dead as the chivalry which Monsieur 
did not represent. How dignified are the letters, the protests of the 
feeble old man! The very impotence of them renders them, as it 
were, worthy of still more respect srt owed and Napoleon was no 
savage Neoptolemus, to grow furious before the harmless shafts of this 
poor Priam; he always scemed to treat Louis’s enmity as a part of the 
exiled prince’s duty, and did his character justice in good or evil for- 
tune. When the emperor returned to the Tuileries (the armies of the 
most Christian king, the heroism of Monsieur, the tears of Madame 
Royale, having failed to arrest the progress of the Corsican upstart), 
the stout old man for a long time vowed that he would take his place 
upon his throne, and there meet the usurper face to face. It would 
have been a curious interview, and worth thalistening to. But if the 
attempt to resist the advance of the great imperial ocean, by sitting Ca- 
nute-like, and rebuking it from an arm-chair, sound ridiculous, there 
was that in the king’s behavior which was not. He had won over, in 
a few months, Napoleon’s statesmen and soldiers by his prudence and 
wisdom; he had gained the hearts of every single person who ap- 
proached him by gentleness and appropriate courtesy ; high and low 
in the palace parted from him as from a father, and wetted their cock- 
ades with tears before they flung them away. 
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. After the disaster of Waterloo, there was yet some doubt whether 
the French would not be allowed to choose their own government ; and 
the proclamations of the allied generals certainly were directed against 
Napoleon alone. But while Bli.cher and Wellington were advancing 
towards Paris, the family of Ghent passed into France at their heels ; 
and the generals were too much occupied with what was before them, 
to think of looking back. The plan of the Bourbons was not aa una- 
droit one, and required some courage, too ; for the advancing allied ar- 
mies left several fortified places behind them in the hahds of Napo- 
Jeon’s troops ; bands of them still covered the country; and a bold 
dash upon Louis and his court, such an one as Excelmans made upon 
a Prussian detachment at Versailles, might have put the whole angust 
family into the hands of the tricolor party, with Talleyrand and Cha- 
teaubriand, and ail their noble retinue. 

The tricolor party, however, was too much occupied with other mat- 
ters to think of any such act of daring. During the emperor’s absence 
from the army, the Chamber of Deputies had, on a sudden, found its 
powers of speech. ‘The liberals talked of their rights and of these of 
the people ; and murmured, not without reason, at the incompleteness 
of the ete Additionel. When the news of the Waterloo disaster ar- 
rived, and a few hours afterwards Napoleon himself—this time too 
harrassed and sad to enter son palais des Tuileries—the language of 
the liberals was still louder than ever, and the old smothered republi- 
can hate broke out and raged unchecked. It must have been a delight 
to old Lafayette and the party to hear their own voice once again; to 
be able to spout proclamations and propose resolutions, and to take 
oaths never to separate until the work of regeneration should be com- 

ete. For two or three days they earried all before them ; they railed 
and kicked, and the old lion was too sick and weak to repel them: in- 
deed, the spirit of the man was not equal to disaster, and he never, in 
any one instance, in Egypt or in Russia, at Fontainebleau or at St. 
Helena, showed himself great in it. Instead of parleying with the 
prating liberals, he should have done as Bliicher did a week afterwards 
—sent a guard to shut up their assembly-house—and should have sent 
Lafayette and Lanjuinais to Vincennes. But he clung still to the hope 
of being able to please them; and condescended to all sorts of poor 
subterfuges and entreaties in order to get their suffrages. One man he 
sends down to the Peers with a false account of the battle of Waterloo, 
“ Two days after the grang victory of Fleurus,” says Regnauld de St. 
Jean d’Angely, speaking in his name, “in which the Prussian army 
was cut to pieces, a second affair took place, in which the advantage 
was on our side, and in which the English army met with enormous 
loss. At eight o’clock in the evening we were masters of the field of 
battle : we were only four leagues from Brussels. During the night, 
reports spread by ill-disposed persons occasioned alarm ; the eonse- 
quence was, in the first place, a disorder, and in the next a disaster, to 
which the emperor was unable to put a stop.” 

But Ney, starting up wildly in his place, demolished the fabric of 
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falsehoods; and the liberals fell to shouting again; and with more oaths, 
resolutions, and protests, called for the abdication of the only man who 
might still have made head against the storm that was coming, with 
terms at Jeast (for adelay and an appeal to the nation would have been 
fatal to the cause of the Bourbons) which might have given some 
chance to their liberal plans. 

It has been the fashion for writers of that line of politics much to 
exaggerate Fouché’s influence in the second restoration of the Bour- 
bons, and to attribute their return chiefly to his intrigues. But con- 
sidering that there was a nation, and an army of fifty thousand men, the 
former more than indifferent, the latter previously hostile to the Bour- 
bon family,—a nation, and an army, two chambers to direct them, 
if they chose,—Fouché must have been a clever intriguer indeed to 
have taken the power out of their hands, had they but Se the com- 
monest courage, er union, or strength of will. But as the chambers did 
not really seem to know what they wanted, except to shout and talk, 
and to get rid (like so many silly school-boys as they were) at any 
price of their old master, the crown fell naturally into the power of the 
first person who was at hand to claim it, and for once Louis XVIII. 
was uot far off. Fouche’s intrigue does not seem to have gone much 
beyond warning the king of the unpopularity of the emperor, the im- 
becility of the patriots, and the necessity to be on the spot, to take -ad- 
vantage of whatever might befal. 

Se once more Louis Stanislaus took up his residence in his ances- 
tor’s old palace, and made belief to govern the Beau Royaume de 
France. Once more the great Dreux Brézé was in his glory, and the 
good old customs of Louis XIV.’s ceurt almost as nobly observed as 
they had been a hundred and fifty years before. Royal guards accom- 
panied the king’s meat from the kitchen, and noble bayonets surrounded 
his wine as it was brought from the cellar. None of the old tradiuons 
of the monarchy were Saneaaa not even the ceremony of a mistress, 
who had her private entrances to the cabinet of the poor weak old man, 
and held her court as it became the mistress of a French king to do. 
Madame Royale had her priests and confessors, and indulged in her 
immitigable grief to her heart’s content: and seminaries for the faithful 
sprung up every where ; and noble voung virgins were consigned to 
them, as in the good old days, that elder brothers might be enriched, 
and the glory of ancient families preserved. Missionaries from the 
Jesuits to the congregation preached repentance in the provinces, and 
marched from village to village singing lugubrious hymns and parading 
with banner and cross. Fast days were multiplied, and every courtier 
who had his fortune to make, took a scourge and a confessor, and was 
ready to walk barefoot to church. Even in the first month of the king’s 
reign, old heathen Soult was converted ; and marched gravely in a pro- 
cession with a candle in his hand, instead of his worldly marshal’s staff. 
The wondering old soldiers of the republic saw each regiment provided 
with a chaplain, called with a true French ingenuity premier capitaine, 
and were marched to mass as regularly as to dinner. It was chiefly 
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through the piety and good sense of Monsieur, that these salutary re- 
forms were effected’; the party surrounding him in the Pavillon Mar- 
sau said that the hope of the nation rested entirely in him, and looked 
upon the king as little better than a Jacobin and an impie. 

The contest between the king and the royalists, so much more roy- 
alist than himself, lasted now with little intermission until the death of 
Louis. On his return from Ghent, the party had discovered that the 
monarch’s old favorite during the emigration, M. de Blacas, was ex- 
cessively odious to the nation ; and succeeded in procuring the dismis- 
sal of that minister, who went into an honorable exile as ambassador at 
Rome. He was not much missed by the monarch, who though faithful 
in his likings, had an easy good nature, which reconciled him quickly 
to the absence of his friends, and who had already a substitute for Bla- 
cas in the person of M. Decazes. The new favorite was young and 
docile ; persevering modesty was the means of his suceess. He is said 
to have misquoted Horace in order that his master might have the pleas- 
ure to correct him ; and the old prince vaunted him as his pupil, as 
Louis XIV. had done in the case of Chamillart and other secretaries of 
his time. 

The opening days of Louis’s second reign must indeed have beer 
humiliating to the monarch and tothe country. It was the prince’s 
pride to be a Frenchman, while his brother and his party had almost 
forgotten the title: and a legitimate historian has even shown, that 
when the king and their commander the Duke of Wellington were loy- 
ally hastening the period for withdrawmg the army of occupation, the 
Carlists viewed their retreat with sorrow, and even intrigued and con- 
spired against the measure that was once more to set France free of 
its invaders. But it must have been a sad sight for the prince, to view 
from his palace windows English red coats and Prussian cannon—the 
Bois de Boulogne burning in some drunken outrage of the one, the 
monuments of the capital threatened by the brutal hatre |! of Blircher. 
The Louvre and the Museum were emptied of the precious spoils that 
the victorious robberies of Napoleon had gathered there: and though 
the measure was one of retaliation quite justifiable in people onee con- 
quered who had become conquerors in their turn, it mortified French 
vanity as much as any other disaster which had befallen the nation, 
and still forms the subject of angry complaint and declamation. 

Then came a measure, in the interest of the king and his allies still 
more necessary—the disbanding of the gallant imperial army, which 
though longing to revenge its defeat at Waterloo, had consented to quit 
the capital on the approach of the allies, and had retreated behind the 
Loire. ‘The execution of this measure was confided to almost the only 
military leader who had passed through those difficult times without a 
stain upon his honor, the noble and Joyal Macdonald. Making some 
conditions, which were afterwards unfulfilled, these brave men bravely 
laid down their arms, and their glorious old colors ; and retired to their 
homes, to labor and live as they best might, or to starve in neglect and 
maction. The Carlist party, those admirable heroes and patriots, pwr- 
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sued with insults their triumph over these gallant men, and talked of 
the brigands dela Loire! Instead of prating and spouting in their silly 
chambers of representatives, why had not the provisional government 
(the national government as it called itself), after Napoleon’s abdica- 
tion, retreated with these troops to ‘Tours, and made a stand in favor 
of the people ?—but their faculty only lay in talking: they were now 
lurking in hiding-places, or fugitive, and the conquering party were 
preparing their lists of proscripuons, and meditating their revenge at 
leisure. 

According to Labourdonnaye’s notorious project of “ Amnesty,” no 
less than eleven hundred of t:<« first men in France were to fall under 
the proscribed list. No enemy that France ever had, no tipsy Prus- 
sian who was for blowing up bridges and monuments, no Cossack or 
English barbarian (as the polite inhabitants of La Nouvelle Athénes 
were accustomed to call their conquerors), ever insulted the nation so 
muchas Frenchmen themselves insulted it in those wretched days of 
15. Quite furious with the king’s unchristian charity, it is said that 
the loyalists of the south meditated having a kingdom of their own, the 
kingdom of Acquitaine, with Antigone and the Duke d’Angouléme for 
queen and king: meanwhile their bands ravaged the country, organiz- 
ing massacres and murdering officers and marshals in cold blood, for 
the glory of God and the advancement of the catholic religion. The 
authors of those massacres were never punished, scarcely even sought 
for ; and having their orders from Paris, no attempt was ever made to 
discover from whom the orders emanated. It was thus the Carlist 
party were laying the foundations for the throne of their favorite mon- 
arch, thattrue model of French chivalry. 

‘The king’s first ministry had been rather of a liberal cast ; but the 
Carlist party found Talleyrand too gentle, and Fouché odious. The 
Duke of Otranto was endeavoring to exercise his functions of police 
minister, as humanely as was possible ; but the Chamber would not 
suffer him; it was said that Madame would fall down “ ratde morte” 
at the sight of one of the murderers of her father: so the king com- 
promised ; the Talleyrand cabinet was dissolved to make way for that 
of Richelieu ; and Joseph Fouché thought, no doubt, that it was a pity 
the young king of Rome had lost his father’s inheritance, and that the 
army of the Loire was dissolved, 

With the Richelieu ministry, into which were admitted Vaublanc 
and two other organs of the ultra party, came the famous chamber, 
which the king, in one of his unlucky compliments called the chambre 
introuvable. It began by enacting laws against sedition ; by suspend- 
ing the liberty of the subject ; and when a member called for an inquiry 
into the murderous scenes then daily enacted in the south, the royalist 
body rose in a fury and called the traitor to order, and the Verdets were 
left to their work. ‘The king, with a strength of mind rather to be 
wondered at, found courage, in the autumn of 1816, to dissolve the 
chambre introuvable, and to modify a ministry which seemed inclined 
to follow his brother’s orders rather than his own. Some facts of note 
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occurred during its existence. The famous and mysterious treaty of 
the Holy Alliance was signed by the sovereigas before quitting Paris ; 
the mad insurrection of Grenoble broke out and subsided, and the piti- 
less axe was set to work; “the handsome swordsman” of Napoleon’s army 
died in a vain attempt to regain the kingdom that had once belonged to 
him; and Ney, the bravest of the brave, was shot—the noblest of trait- 
ors. How much did the Bourbons lose in their thirst for that generous 
blood ! 

As has been the case since the revolution (and during the empire 
and the republic too, and indeed, ever since it was fairly beaten), the 
ultra party hesitated at no methods to gain power : it condescended to 
all sorts of alliances, and professed any principles which were likely to 
annoy its opponents. ‘Thus, against certain measures of the Richelieu- 
Decazes ministry restricting the liberty of the press, the Ultra-Royalists 
were as loud as the angriest patriots of the Gauche ; when, on the con- 
trary, Gouvion St. Cyr brought forward his motion regulating the pro- 
motions in the army, the Royalists cried out against the principles of 
seniority, and declared that the sole giver of rank should be the king. 
In this year, 1818, the army on ack they relied far more than on any 


troops of their own was withdrawn from France ; and it is pleasing to 
find in the pages of at least one legitimist writer* a tribute to the loyal- 
ty of the Duke of Wellington. 

The same author speaks of the ministry of Dessolle as the greatest 
and most sincere effort made by the Bourbons to conciliate the inde- 
pendent party in France; and why was it unsuccessful ? asks M. Cape- 


figue: because the Independents wished for something more than 
mere liberty under a legitimate crown! ‘The opinion is, no doubt, a 
very correct one. A Bourbon king was not what the nation wanted : 
he was only suffered. 

But who in this struggle was sincere ?—the Ultras were not a whit 
more so than the Liberals ; their vows of fidelity to the charter were 
mere mockery ; Charles X. was their king, reigning in spite of his 
brother and over him, and waiting only for the time when he could dare 
the measures, which were afterwards the cause of his ruin. 

The Ultras were never deceived about their position; they knew 
that the country hated them: but they were a large and powerful class, 
possessors of by far the greater part of the soil ; lords, therefore, of 
those who lived by itscultivation; and, aware of their danger, deter- 
mined to meet and, if possible, to trample it down. They would use for 
this purpose all means within their power; they prayed for foreign in- 
tervention, and menaced the timid king through the ambassadors of his 
potent allies. The prisons and the gibbet, the laws of suspicion and 
against the press, the terrors of hell-fire, shouted by swarms of priests 
to an ignorant population in the provinces—any means were employed 
by them, none were too great or too mean. Could they forget their 





* Capefigue, vol. iii. 
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noble blood, and eight hundred years of empire? Could they forget 
that, in its last fit of irresistible wrath, the nation had flung them from 
her, and that now they were come back to their own, their only means 
of holding it was ~y fear? On the other hand, had all the counts and 
marquises that came trooping back from exile been so many Bayards 
or Dunois, and all the myriads of black priests that processioned 
through the country so many St. Vincents-de-Paul,—no doubt the na- 
tion would have hated them equaily. It had given them a thousand 
years’ trial, and had flung them off at last—right or wrong it had a 
prejudice against them. Louis XVIII. and one or two of his ministers 
might have had generous intentions; but the times were out of joint, the 
national party would not trust them: the men of Minerve and the Nain 
Jaune were as bigoted in their way as the furious denunciators of the 
revolution, the mystical Marcellus, or the foul-mouthed Labourdonnaye. 
And so when either party dared, it did not disguise its hatred. Manuel 
in the Chamber of Deputies of the nation talked somewhat too liberally 
for the taste of the majority—so the majority turned him out: against 
all law, right, usage if you will: but where was the need of ceremony? 
Having the upper hand, the Ultras were resolved to use it, and con- 
spired as it were openly in the face of the king and the nation. Manuel 
and his friends were conspiring under-hand ; the charbonnerie was 
spread all over the kingdom of France, and ventes established in every 
barrack and atélier. The first six years of Louis XVIII.’s reign were 
passed in attempts, on the worthy old monarch’s part, to reconcile him- 
self to these irrecorcilable parties. He was King of France, and had 
he not composed a charter for the people, and was he not kind and easy 
ofheart? But he was the first gentleman in France, too, and must not 
desert his caste ; so the system of his first minister was a see-saw sys- 
tem, down alternately among the people, and up high among the aris- 
tocracy. Each hated him for favoring the other. The catastrophe of 
the Duke de Berri, however, frightened the timid old man from tasting 
further of his popular pleasures. Henceforth he yielded up his power 
into the hands of his brother; yielded up even his favorite Decazes ; 
who, as innocent of the Duke of Berri’s murder as the reader of this 
sentence, was nevertheless strangely implicated in the crime, was 
charged as an accomplice even in the Chamber, and was complimented 
by M. de Chateaubriand in a savage figure of speech that would have 
been brutal in the mouth of Chactas.* 

The duke’s death was made the occasion of severe reprisals against 
the Liberals, who were all made answerable for Louvel’s crime. ‘The 
press was straightway put into irons, the representation of the country 
aliered ; the people replied with revolts and conspiracies, and the mur- 
der of his son brought Monsieur still nearer to power. ‘The deceased 
prince’s place was speedily filled by his son, hailed at his birth as the 
child of miracle, and christened by the diplomatic corps, the “ Enfant 





* “ His foot has slipped in the blood of the Duke de Berri.” 
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de l’Enrope :” and as the little boy was held at the font—the king, in 
height of his happiness, distributing crosses and cordons bleus, the no- 
bles and the diplomacy dancing and feasting for joy in innumerable balls 
and banquets—the greatest monarch that F rance ever knew was dying 
a lonely exile at St. Helena. What feasting and splendor had there been 
ten years before, when his son was born in that same palace of the 
Tuileries, what wiping of courtiers’ eyes, what thundering of cannon, 
what thanks to providence too that had thus perpetuated the heroic race 
of Napoleon. Indeed the Moniteur is a wonderful book. There we 
may read both stories to this day. _All that false loyalty and lying re- 
. ligion—all those sham tears of sentiment and hypocritical hiccups of 
joy—they are all put down in that great gazette, that famous uncon- 
scious satirist. 

There was much good in Louis XVIII.; and it was decreed, as in 
the case of King Josiah of old, that the evils which were to happen to 
his race should not occur in histime. Before that event took place, the 
kind and loyal Richelieu left the ministry and died; and was replaced 
by Villéle, who, having had his hatred gratified in the disgrace of one 
of his rivals, Decazes, was soon able to indulge in a triumph over a 
second enemy, Chateaubriand. The great viscount, the magnifique 
ambassadeur, as he called himself, the great trumpet of legitimacy, 
was treated with no more ceremony than a lackey—~stripped of his minis- 
terial livery and turned, at a moment's warning, out of doors. Any man 
who wants to know, what he did and thought, and how he influenced 
Europe, may read, in the cracked-brained poet’s own loud phrases, how 
great a character he was for a time on the world’s stage. One of his 
great works was the invasion of Spain, meditated by him as a means of 
raising the glory of the Bourbon family, by allowing them to inscribe a 
few victories upon their white flag. Accordingly, in spite of English 
remonstrances, the Duke of Angouléme, with a gallant army of a hun- 
dred thousand men, marched into Spain; became immortal by the vic- 
tory of Trocadero (the arch of the Etoile, at present dedicated to another 
eminent conqueror, was intended by the Bourbons to have been conse- 
crated to the Ex-Dauphin’s fame); rescued Ferdinand from the Consti- 
tutionalists at Cadiz ; and interceded vainly with that insane butcher and 
bigot, for brave men who never asked for any thing but a rational liber- 
ty, and would never have been in the murderer’s hands but that France 
had a wish to go to war. 

Indeed it would be difficult to assign any other reason. If the reader 
wants a specimen of oratory the most impertinent, the most egregiously 
conceited and pompous, and of reasoning the most utterly ignorant and 
false, he may be referred to the speeches of the illustrious foreign secre- 
tary of the day—the author of the Pilgrimage to Jerusalem, Monsieur 
de Chateaubriand. And when after the congress of Verona, Mr. Can- 
ning offered, through the Duke of Wellington, a mediation on the part 
of Great Britain between France and Spain, asking from the former a 
detail of the grievances which were the occasion of the meditated war, 
M.de Montmorency replied, “that the causes of the differences be 
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tween France and Spain were not of that precise and distinct nature 
which would admit of an exact and special definition: that a new state 
of things was formed by the relations of the two countries: that the 
opinions favored in Spain were dangerous to the state of his most Chris- 
tian majesty ; in fact that the mutual exasperation was such that France 
would prefer all the inconvenience of a war to the risking of the other 
alternative.”* 

Upon a plea so audacious as this, the hero of the South carried a hun- 
dred thousand men across the Spanish frontier. ‘This insolence with 
regard to Spain seems to be in the French government, since Louis 
XIV.’s time, quite traditional ; and we had an instance of it but the 
other day, when Queen Christina, banished from her kingdom, was al- 
lowed to conspire at her ease in the very palace of the king of the 
French, and was permitted, nay, encouraged, to send her emissaries to 
create a rebellion in her behalf, and to perish bootlessly in her service. 
Nor is the same impudent and reckless game, we see, yet thought hope- 
less. 

It was in combating this shameless invasion of 1822, that Manuel ut- 
tered the words which caused his banishment from the Chamber. As 
a matter of wonder and curiosity, we may mention the words here, 
Manuel said, “ that which caused the ruin of the Stuarts was the pro- 
tection of France, which placed them in opposition to public opinion, 
and prevented them from looking to the nation for support. It was 
when the misfortunes of the royal family of France me upon it the 
attention of foreign powers, that republican France, feeling that she 
must defend herself with new force, and newenergy” * * * This 
was all—the Chamber could hear no more—a deputy was dragged from 
the tribune for daring to allude to a fact patent in history—in this way 
the laws were understood, and the compact with the country was kept. 

Thus, as Louis XVIII. was on his death-bed, the principles of the 
famous treaty of 1815—concluded “in the name of God, our divine 
Saviour Jesus Christ, the Word of the Most-High,” and to the benefits 
of which the sovereigns who first signed it called all the people and 
monarchs of Christendom—-seemed now indeed to have become the law 
of the European continent. ‘There is something awful in the words of 
that mystical treaty—a solemn proclamation, by which the kings of the 
earth declared themselves the allies of God, and acted as if their au- 
thority proceeded from Heaven’s especial commission. In taking this 
awful title upon himself, one at least of the signers of the treaty, Alex- 
ander, appears to have been sincere. A strange mystic man, believing 
himself ordained by Providence to combat with the incarnation of evil 
in the person of Napoleon, and to blot out the shame and disgrace which 
had been brought upon the world by the temporary triumph of the detes- 
table Revolution. And accordingly, in Spain, in the Italian States, in 
Naples, in Piedmont,—whenever the people, impatient under the yoke 
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of their rulers, endeavored to lighten or remove it, these great lieuten- 
ants of God, as they styled themselves, used their vast strength to quell 
the opening disaffection, and spread out their huge arms to cruuh it. 
No conspiracy was so dark but the keen eyes of their spies detected it, 
nor so remote but that the immeasurable lines of their soldiery conld 
reach and destroy it. ‘The Spanish invasion was the act by which 
France signed its adhesion to the alliance. In the sickening bombast 
of the day, the king said that “ta hundred thousand Frenchmen, com- 
manded by a prince of the royal family, marched, invoking the God of 
Saint Louis, to maintain a descendant of Henry IV. upon the throne of 
Spain, to preserve that fair kingdom from ruin, and to reconcile it with 

urope.” The garotte and the inquisition were the mild subsequent 
means employed for reconciling that ‘fair kingdom” with Europe. 
The blood of Riégo was offered as a sacrifice to the God of St. Lonis 
(God of St. Louis! as if the Almighty was the exclusive Deity of that 
despicable family). ‘Twenty years of oppression and anarchy, of misrule 
and civil commotion, have been the consequences to Spain of this 
shameful tyranny on the part of the French, and the incendiary policy 
of the madman Chateaubriand. In the name of what God is it, that 
the younger branch of St. Louis’s family is inclined to continue the sys- 
tem which has always been a favorite with his house ! 

One of the last acts which the poor old dying Louis was made to 
sign, was the establishment of the censorship ; for little other reason, 
that one can imagine, except that Monsieur might be able to perform an 
act of popularity, by abolishing the law so soon as he succeeded to his 
brother’s crown. Virtually, the royal power had been for some time in 
his hands. The astute minister had fashioned and strengthened the Ultra 

arty so well, that all opposition was quelled, and Louis had been for a 
lanai time a mere puppet in their hands—-a thing, says M. Blanc, 
“which, in addressing, people called Sire.’ Louis flattered himself, 
on his death-bed, that, like Bec 1V., he had /ouvoyé entre les partis, 
and given to each his due ; and calling for the little Duke of Bourdeaux, 
recommended to his brother a similar prudence, and to ménager the 
crown of the child. His brother followed his own way: and Louis, 
who had not been able to follow his, but had been obliged to sacrifice 
his friends, his principles, and his kindly nature to the greedy impetuosi- 
ty of the fierce aristocracy surrounding him, was fain to console him- 
self as best he might. He met death gracefully, as a gentleman should, 
distributing litle kind epigrams to his weeping friends, uttering little 
apopthegms of small wisdom, and expiring with a bon mot on his lips.* 

He was carried to his grave in much greater state than ever was 
shown at the burial of any monarch of his family. All Paris went to 
witness the show; and if the people did not shed any tears, at least 
they were more decorous than the courtiers of the new king. A worthy 
man, of true devotion but small wit, Monsieur de Frayssinous, a bishop 





* “Un roi de France doit mourier dans son fauteuil.” 
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in partibus, pronounced the dead king’s funeral oration. He took oc- 
casion to stiginatize the doings of the liberals, to chastise their impiety, 
to rebuke their godless desire of imparting vain knowledge even to the 
lowest classes. It was for this aristocratic view of the use and abuse 
of Jetters, that the Bishop of Hermopolis was probably chosen to be a 
member of the French Academy; to the scandal of the Parisians, to 
whom that institution has afforded matter for scandal ever since its estab- 
lishment. 

Still more sumptuous than Louis’s burial, was Charles’s corenation, 
which was performed with all the Gothic ceremonies which tradition 
had consecrated; and which, not more singular, perhaps, than the 
same ceremony with us, was viewed by the mass of Frenchmen with 
very different feelings from those with which Englishmen a few years 
ago welcomed the same sight. ‘The symbols of religion to whieh they 
were indifferent, and a royalty which they had learned to hate and scorn, 
only provoked impatience and anger among the people. ‘To this day 
liberals talk with anger about the cost of the aflair. The Moniteur, 
with its usual trustworthiness, provided a miracle for the occasion. 
“When the bottle of heaven-sent oil was broken by the republicans, 
pious hands,” said the pious journal, “ gathered up the fragments, and 
some of the ointment was preserved. ‘Thus it is beyond a doubt that 
the sacred oil which was poured upon Charles X. in the solemnity of 
his coronation, was the same which has consecrated all the monarchs 
of France since the time of Clovis—the same which was brought by a 
dove to St. Rémi.” A precious talisman, truly, with its divine pedigree 
satisfactorily authenticated, both by contemporary testimony and subse- 
quent events. 

Magnificent representatives of all the kings of Europe attended at 
the ceremony : the memoirs and journals of the time are full of their 
splendors : and the people stil] talk with awe of the festival given by 
Monseigneur de Northumberland. No king ever sat down to such a 
feast since the days of Belshazzar. 

The first great act of the king’s reign was the passing of the famous 
bill awarding the milltard of ryan sent to the émigrés who had suffered 
by the revolutionary proscriptions. ‘lhe chiei person who profited by 
the measure (a three per cent. loan was established, and the creditors 
paid with it) was Monseigneur the Duke of Orleans, then one of the 
most loyal subjects of the crown. Contemporaries have recorded the 
prince’s behavior when admitted to occasional interviews or repasts 
with the king—his immense outpourings of his gratitude; how he 
would jump up suddenly at dinner to give vent to his irrepressible feel- 
ings : and shout, with tears in his eyes, ** Vive @ jamais le Roi!” He 
was not contented that his sovereign should have an ordinary life, he 
wished him an eternity: nothing less would content that loyal heart. 
It is said that Louis XVIII., who piqued himself upon his knowledge of 
the world, mistrusted this excessive tenderness of Monseigneur. But 
Charles X. thought better of his cousin, and made a Royal Highness 
of him. Out of the milliard of indemnity his Royal Highness had 
fourteen millions to his share. 
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The debates which the indemnity-question raised were extraordinarily 
loud and bitter, and the country was, if possible, more angry at this 
outlay than at the famous 6 cite to the allies which had caused so 
much indignation in Louis XVIII.’s reign. To a stranger, perhaps, 
whose pockets are not in question, neither payment seems altogether 
unjust or uncalled for. ‘The French had muclied every state in Euro 
to many times the amount which they were called upon to pay. Na- 

oleon boasted of such robberies, which paid the cost of his invasions, 
and made them matters of public pride and congratulation in numerous 
public documents and messages to his government. Were reprisals 
not to be expected ? or is there any Frenchman of the present day who 
believes what he asserted at St. Helena, that (plundering, as it were, in 
self-defence) he never began a war! In like manner, the pillage and 
exaction of the Convention were too monstrous ever to be passed into 
a law: for the credit of the nation it was good that such injustice should 
be repealed: and had the government of the Restoration dared to at- 
tempt such a system—to seize men of liberal opinions; if present, to 
behead them, and then confiscate their property ; or, if absent, to take 
the property without the owner’s head—what would have been the cry 
of the liberals ? and would the Revolution have provided no act of in- 
demnity for them ? 

The very small liberal fraction, however, which had seats in the 
Chamber, adroitly took advantage of the bill and the arrogant cu- 
pidity of the majority, to speak to the country, and renew, in the 
strongest language which they could venture to use, their protest against 


the government of the Bourbons. Their opponents gave them oRpOF 
il] 


tunities enough. Ina house of 383 members, Monsieur de éle 
boasted to have a majority of 300 that would vote for him and for any 
thing with him :—320 members of the house were ex-privilegiés, of 
whom 284 had titles :—260 deputies* finally were public functionaries : 
—and this bedy proceeded to vote indemnities to itself, being judge in 
its own cause. 

Some of the party argued (in direct opposition to the charte—but 
what mattered ?) that it was not the émigrés, but the present holders of 
the estates, that should be indemnified; the former simply re-entering 
into possession of the property of which the revolution had deprived 
them. This was the only question with the chamber ; for as to the op- 

sition, it was almost null. But in bandying about the terms of the 
indemnity, the members spoke as men of their character might be ex- 
pected to speak, in terms of very small respect for the party which held 
the property, and which had had dealings with the revolution ; and this 
absurd misplaced insolence was most adroitly seized by General Foy, 
who made it the matter of a protest with which the shale country rung. 
“This law,” said he, ‘‘ which, according to the intentions of the sove 
reign, and discussed in another way, might have been made a law of 
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peace and union, has become a declaration of war and an instrument of 
vengeance and hate. ‘The emigration no longer asks an indemnity, it 
asks to have back its estates: by influence or by force it will have them 
back. And is it not clear to see that all the power is in their hands ?— 
if intrigue fail, who can doubt that it has stronger means to use? 
Under these circumstances we have a duty to fulfil. ‘The projects of 
the emigration are clear; no one can doubt them after the present dis- 
cussion. Gentlemen, the present proprietors of the national domains 
are, for the most part, sons of these who purchased them. Let them 
remember that, in this discussion, their fathers have been called ‘ thieves 
and vtllains,* and that a compromise with the ancient proprietors 
would be an admission of their fathers’ dishonesty, and an insult upon 
their memory. Let them remember, if force is employed to deprive 
them of property which is legally theirs, that they have the king and 
the charter with them, and that they are twenty to one.” 

This speech was called an appeal to rebellion, and indeed it was little 
less. It put an end, however, to the discussion upon the bill, which 
was voted for by the émegrés in money and not in lands. Foy died in 
the course of the year, when the people showed their opinion of the 
rebel. It is said that two hundred thousand people attended at his 
funeral ; and, as he died poor, the nation rapidly subscribed a million of 
francs for his widow and family. Every man who signed the sub- 
scription, or who was present at his burial, protested in his name or his 
person, against the Bourbon family. 

And the minister still boasted of his faithful three hundred, and 
brought in bills after his own heart. Among these was the law against 
sacrilege. Robbery in a church was to be punished with the penalty 
inflicted on parricides, who in France march to the guillotine with a 
black veil on their heads ;—to make the punishment more tremendous, 
some sage of the chamber proposed that the culprit should be covered 
with a red veil as more suited to the horrid nature of the crime. ‘Those 
who insulted the host were to have their hands cut off. Does not one 
fancy oneself back in the fifteenth century ‘—Nay, further back still. 
Poor Bardolph was but hanged “ for stealing pix”—the rude legislators 
of his time had net invented any thing beyond the simple rope, nor ar- 
rived at the luxury of melodramatic killing, of murder in the red veil. 
And these things tvok place only five years before the revolution of 
1830, in a city calling itself the Nouvelle Athénes—in a place renowned 
for all the graces of civilization, sparkling fashion, and refined wit ! The 
next thing, as Count Mole said in an indignant protest in the peers,— 
the next thing after mutilating a man for talking irreligion, would have 
been to cut his tongue out for thinking it ;—and who knows how far M. 
Villéle, his king, his clergy, and the three hundred might have gone ? 
There was the Reoiisicoo: were net heretics abroad, and the pious 





* M. Duplessis de Grenedan hed said in debate, that the estates had been “volés 
par des scélérats.” 
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Dominie a canonized saint of the church? Was not Louis XIV. a 
great monarch, and his method of dealing with the protestants a stern 
but just one? Already, ona small seale, the catholics of the south had 
set this system of persecution to work ; and in the interest of religion 
and the monarehy, some such system might be renewed advantageously 
—in the true interest of the people too, whe might be saved from further 
falling into error, by the exercise of a little timely severity. Who can 
look on propositions such as that on sacrilege, debated and agreed on by 
the Bourbon parliament, and wonder at the deep hatred of the people 
for every member and supporter of that fatal race’? M. Capefigue, 
the apologist of legitimacy, speaks of the great advances which the 
nation made during the Bourbon reign. Commerce and manufactures 
flourished ; the funds were high; the public works of the country ad- 
vanced daily. But it is too much to attribute these benefits to the baie. 
bons :—we might as well be thankful to George III. for permitting the 
invention of a steam-engine. Peace (and that not from benevolence, 
but from necessity) was the only benefit that the exiled family brought 
to the country; even that, the nation persisted in considering as a 
degradation and a dishonor. They called it cowardice. Who can 
be surprised if the people looked with suspicion even at the good 
which their rulers did, if good it were? ‘They were so false that 
the people could not but mistrust them, and were prejudiced through 
sheer experience. 

Thus all the hatreds, and terrors, and admirations, of the resisting 
party became exaggerated. Men of very small capacity were looked 
upon as patriots of extraordinary virtue ; the peers who were making, 
according to their fashion, a litle polite opposition, and a few gentleman- 
like protests to the acts of the commons (whose majority of 300 were 
taking by far too great a share in the government of the country), were 
flattered and bepraised by the liberals, for the small services they rendered. 
The law-courts had, too, their day of popularity ; they dealt mildly with 
one or two incriminated journats~perhaps the members of the bar were 
not sorry to have an opportunity to show their superiority to the clergy ; 
and to renew, as M. Blanc says, an appearance of the contests between 
the old parliaments. All parties fight with such passionate weapons, 
and deseribe each other in caricature! ‘The report of Monsieur de 
Montlosier against the Jesuits, which was hailed at the time of its ap- 
pearance with inconceivable eagerness, with its threatened “‘ five hun- 
dred facts more astonishing the one than the other,” reads more like a 
fable now, and was read im 1828 as a text-book. By crying out in- 
cessantly against this béte noire of the priesthood, a journal (the Con- 
stitutionnel) made its fortune ; copies of Voltaire and Rousseau were 
sold by thousands; it was a proof of liberalism to carry about the Zar- 
tuffe in your pocket; and such absurd books as Duets’ Origine des 
Cultes became regular family reading. Men made themselves deists 
out of mere opposition, aud shrunk from black caps and soutanes with a 
hatred that was quite cowardly. M. Blanc sneers at this panic of the 
middle-classes ; but the hatred, though exaggerated, was just in its 
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origin. What feeling could a clergy excite that had already found a 
miracle for the king’s coronation, that had opened cgnvents for men and 
women, that had passed the sacrilege laws, that wanted to monopolize 
the education of " wee that sent curious missionaries prying into every 
family, and by ten thousand voices every Sunday from the pulpit, cursed 
the revolution and all belonging to it,—all protestants, all freethinkers, 
all liberals,—what could such a body expect to gain but hatred and 
terror? The very notion of a secret society added to such feelings. 
Who could tell how vast the conspiracy was ’—every man’s imagina- 
ton might fashion it at will; and exaggerated it certainly was, beyond 
all the bounds of reason. 

In spite, then, of the three hundred, M. de Villéle began to find his 
position was still susceptible of amelioration. In the midst of the per- 
petual tricks and tyranny resorted to with the press,—the buying up of 
old journals, the establishing and withdrawing of the censorship, the 
imposing of numerous restrictions,—the country managed to make its 
ideas public, and to indicate its hatred of the ministry. On the 29th of 
April, 1827, Charles X. held his famous review of the National Guards, 
ane uniforms were never seen in Paris after that day, until they a 
peared behind the barricades of July. ‘The guards as they defiled before 
the king shouted, ‘‘ A bas les ministres, a bas les jesuites ;” and the 
monarch gave vent to his anger, at sounds so disrespectful. But he had 
very prudently forgotten his displeasure, and the Moniteur was actually 
in possession of a document declaring that the monarch had been re- 
ceived with the usual affecting demonstrations of loyalty with which 
tous les ceurs Frangais are animated, &c.,” when news was brought 
that some of the companies marching home and past the windows of 
the ministers’ hotel, had shouted their cry with redoubled vehemence. 
It was resolved to disband the National Guard. The Moniteur, in in- 
serting the one paragraph for the other, was spared the publication of one 
lie more ; and the king, at a stroke, laid down forty thousand bayonets, 
that would have defended him in the days of July. 

The measures, of course, excited vast murmurs and disapprobation. 
But the ministry thought itself strong enough to dispense with the pub- 
lic applause ; and was, no doubt, not sorry for the occasion which it 
had found of setting aside this useless band of meddling, prating citi- 
zens, and of rendering them harmless by scattering them. ‘The king 
was to draw the army more closely to him, and camps were formed at 
St. Omer, and grand reviews held.. In the midst of this splendor, and 
with the beau fart d’armes de Navarin coming to his aid, Monsieur de 
Villéle thought now of making a still more decided step forward. A 
batch of new peers (seventy-six im number), which took out of the 
chamber of deputies a number of royalists of the extreme right who had 
been insubordinate and troublesome, were flung into the upper house, 
which had been making some opposition. A new chamber was called, 
the minister thought himself secure of the elections, and of seven years 
(according to the new parliamentary constitution) of uninterrupted con- 
tinuance of his system. 
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He had not, however, taken count of the growth of opposition out of 
the house: Foy and Manuel had not spoken in vain: and in spite of the 
laces he had to give away, and the corruption and intimidation which 
S wielded so unscrupulously, the new elections returned a very con- 
siderable number of liberals, and the people were wild with joy. Sin: 
Mauguin, Bignon, were among the new deputies, and with them old 
Lafayette once more. The French Walpole was obliged to give in, and 
an accommodation-ministry was formed, to which Monsieur e Mariig- 
nac has given his name. 

The effect of Monsieur de Villéle’s six years’ successes was, howe- 
ver, to make all reconciliation between the liberal party and the crown 
impossible. The Martignac cabinet, though royalist of course, was 
formed of men whose views were known to be mild and liberal, and 
there was at first a sort of hope that it might conciliate both parties. 
But neither side would be reconciled ; the cabinet was as much abused 
by the ultra-royalist of the right as by the liberal of the left; and was 
treated daily by the journals of either opinion as jacobin or despotic. 
The king had no liking for the measures of his new servants, and 
his friend Monsieur de Polignac came from London,* and returned 
thither, and once more came back to Paris, to take his stand by the 
monarchy. It is still a legend among some of the liberals in France 
(men of the jesuit-hating, constitutionnel-reading sort) that the Prince 
de Polignac arrived with the famous ordonnances in his pocket, 
which had been debated and dictated. by the Duke of Wellington 
and “the northern powers.” Will this strange lively people ever get 
rid of the notion that all the world is occupied with their affairs, and that 
the English especially are perpetually plotting their ruin? And while 
the liberals accuse the Duke of Wellington of inventing the ordinances 
of July, the Carlists, on the contrary, accuse him of creating the rev- 
olution : or, who knows ?—perhaps he was guilty of both crimes: 
with consummate art exciting the despotism of Charles X. in the 
first place, that he might, in the second place, have the means of over- 
throwing him. 

The revolution of July certainly saved us a war. ‘The French mon- 
archy had made an alliance with the Emperor of Russia; had already, 
in the affair of Algiers, awakened the distrust and displeasure of Eng- 
land ; and was prepared, according to M. Blanc, to engage in still 
greater schemes. The favorite project of a march upon the Rhine 
formed one of the articles of the new treaty. Prussia and Holland were to 
be indemnified at the expense of the Guelph family, who were to give 
up Hanover. There can be little doubt that a war with such an object 
would be popular in France, and the contest with Algiers would seem 
to have been but the first step towards an open rupture with England. 
But the new parliament, called on the advent of the Polignac ministry, 





* Polignac’s first arrival caused immense indignation, and he thought himself com- 
pelled to make a declaration of his principles in the house of peers. 
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assembled while these schemes were yet in contemplation ; and the 
king had so much to think of near home, that he was forced to delay 
his march upon the Rhine. 

No one had divulged the secret of Charles X. with regard to the 
great political change which he was determined to hazard, and yet all 
the world seemed to be aware of it. Any man who was in France at 
the time, must recollect the manner in which, in every society, the cer- 
tainty of a revolution was canvassed, and the whole country overshad- 
owed, as it were, by the “coming events” of those awful coups-d état. 
Imperfect as the state of representation is in France (it was still more 
incomplete and restricted in Charles X.’s time), the electors showed 
their sense of the danger, by returning, for once in their lives, and in 
the face of all the bribery, cajolery, and intimidation of the court, that 
famous majority of 221, which was destined to overthrow the old mon- 
archy. On their first meeting, and in reply to the speech from the 
throne, the majority declared itself in an address of want of confidence 
in the ministry, and something more. ‘The monarch replied by pro- 
roguing the chamber, which he dissolved some time afterwards, in the 
midst of the triumphs and gun-firings after the fall of Algiers. The 
court party looked upon this achievement as the saving of the monarchy. 
Tout le monde s’embrasse aujour@hui, said Charles X., in the true 
French way ; rushing into the arms of the Minister who brought the 
news of the Dey’s defeat. But for once, the people did not seem 
to be too much elated—the Algiers cannon were not loud enough 
to distract their attention from other matters which occupied it. 
The march upon the Rhine might perhaps have been excitement suffi- 
cient. 

They say, that on the day when the ordonnances were signed, one 
of the ministers in the palace was found looking at the portrait of Straf- 
ford. D’Haussez, the minister of marine, asked the king whether, even 
should his ministers resign, his majesty was determined to passer outre. 
The king said yes. ‘The papers were signed by the cabinet in silence. 
Only Monsieur de Polignac, amongst them all, seemed to be confident 
that these fatal measures would be carried. They sent for the editor 
of the Moniteur. Strange omen! The ordonnances were too much 
even for him. Mars parlez donc, M. Sauve, cried the ministers. All 
that M. Sauve could say, was to pray for the safety of France and the 
monarch, 

The next day the famous edicts appeared. Charles, by the grace of 
God, king of France and Navarre, 

1. Abolished the liberty of the press ; 

2. Changed the constitution of the Chamber of Deputies ; 

3. Dissolved the existing chamber ; 
and to the rebellion, which burst out the next day, had only ten thou- 
sand men to oppose, commanded by a man oppressed by a sort of fatali- 
ty, and whose very name and presence were so odious to the nation, as 
to rouse the whole spirit of it against a government defended by this 
unlucky leader. For sixteen years Marmont’s name had been synony- 
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mous with treason. The marshal was now called upon to command the 
— in Paris, not from choice, but because it was his turn of duty ;— 
the lot thus falling upon him, seemed to him to be only a part of his un- 
fortunate destiny, and he is said to have gone into the contest in des- 
ir. 
ae were idle to repeat the oft-told tale of the three-days’ battle. The 
deputies kept aloof; the chiefs of the bourgeoisie locked their doors, 
and would take no part; but the people rushed into the contest with a 
wild shout of pleasure. For fifteen years they had been panting for 
such a moment; and when it came, without any leaders, or conspira- 
cies, or forethought, they met together with arms in their hands, heaped 
up stones and trees, and waggons and coaches in the streets, and from 
behind these defences began killing, with a great savage instinct. 
Every shot fired was an insult flungin the face of that detested race of 
kings, and insolent nobles, and shuffling jesuits, that had been lording 
it over their country. The troops marched from street to street, through 
so many tall lines of fortresses, from which their enemies marked 
them rot Across one barricade and another, the poor fellows 
marched, dropping by the road here and there. They were loth to use 
reprisals, and did so very seldom. ‘There is something very affecting 
in the stories we read of these simple men, standing quite calmly to be 
shot down in their places, and treating their opponents with goodnatur- 
ed pity. Their names should have been placed in the column of July 
along with those of their brethren who fel] on the opposite side. Both 
= were doing their duty—the people armed and exercising an 
onest hate—the soldiers dying for the use and benefit of Charles X.— 
God wot !—and Monsieur d’Angouléme and his wife Antigone. Peace 
be with them all! MADAME (as the royalists used to call her in the 
biggest capitals) is quiet now: and in reading French history after 
1830, one is no longer jarred by the eternal griefs, and sentimentalities, 
and impertinences, of this narrow-minded shrieking woman. 

There has been since, and there was at the time much prate about 
“august misfortunes,” to which the public are called to contribute a 
large tax of sympathy. A gallant captain of the guard retreating with 
a remnant of his company, was shot dead by a little boy at the corner 
of the street of Chaillot. In the same way, a serjeant of the line—the 
tallest, handsomest, bravest man in the French army, it was said, who 
had been through the wars of the empires, and escaped death in such 
gigantic combats as Leipzig and Dresden—was killed by a second little 
boy, that fired a shot into his breast and ran away laughing. Let us 
sympathize with these brave fellows, or with the poor Swiss lying stark 
and cold in the streets, hunted down in savage sport, just as the pheas- 
ants at Rambouillet were pursued some days after. Hundreds of men 
fell that day fighting for what M. Chateaubriand calls the God of St. 
Louis—the Juggernaut God, whose service is celebrated in murder, 
and who smiles especially upon men the most dexterous in commit- 
ting it. 

M. Blanc says that when Charles X. was going on board his ship at 
Cherbourg (files of troops, in bright new cockades, keeping the people 
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back; Odillon Barrot, that genius of talk and pomposity, with his brother- 
commissaries strutting by the side of the beaten king, and of the poor 
good-natured humble Dauphin, and of Monsieur de Bourdeaux crying 
in the arms of the women) ; a young fellow by the name of Bonnechose 
broke through the troops, ard seizing hold of the king’s feet cried, “ O 
mon rot, O mon roi, [never, never will abandon you!” Perhaps it is 
in thinking about poor Bonnechuse left behind, that one forgets to look 
after the ‘‘ august exiles” who are disappearing in the distance, and that 
one’s pity for the fugitive royalty dies away. 

We do not know that any partisan of the restoration has taken the 
trouble to write the life of Charles X. Some obscure pamphileteer, at 
his fall, published his Histoire Scandaleuse, but few people would be 
anxious to trace the truth or the falsehoods of the statements which this 
sort of chroniclers make. Like otkers of that old worn-out school of 
French nobility which he represented, the prince had his stage of gallan- 
try, and his period of devotion. In Louis XV.’s time, his brothers were 
serious and dull, the Count d’Artois was conspicuous as a genfil youn 
prince, graceful and active in person, and exhibiting a most lively “a 
precocious dissipation. He contracted debts in a royal manner; was a 
leader, of course, of the fashion ; and admired behind the scenes of the 
opera. When the revolutionary troubles came, he became a sort of or- 
gan of the ultra-royalist party; emigrated when as yet there was no 
danger for his head ; and by his insane conduct and impertinences at 
Coblenz, did as much to precipitate his brother’s ruin, as even Louis’s 
own vacillation and want of courage could do. Once he appeared in 
arms in defence of Louis XVIII. Fifty thousand men were said to be 
ready on the coast of Brittany, the republic was disorganized, and the 
leaders of the Vendeans promised them success. The prince’s courage 
failed him, and he ran away. ‘“ Sire, la lacheté de votre frére a tout 
perdu,” wrote fiery Charette to Louis XVIII., and did the only thing 
which he said was left to be done—died uselessly in the king’s service. 
It is probably because that damning sentence must have appeared in any 
biography of Charles, that no legitimatist has undertaken it. 

When the allies had smoothed the way for him, Monsreur appeared 
in France, as we have seen, in his quality of un Francais de plus ; and 
as about this time the emperor quitted the country, the royalists, with 
admirable candor, gave Monsieur the credit of having expelled that up- 
start Corsican. 

During Louis XVIII.’s reign, Monsieur caballed in favor of the no- 
blesse and the priests, against the king and the nation. The former 
was feeble and he overcame him. The king dead, Charles X. continued 
his system against his other enemy. He said, however, he was not 
despotic—to use his own wise words, “‘ you might pound all the Bour- 
bons in a mortar, and not find a grain of despotism.” He was not 
pounded in a mortar: he was flung out of the country by the strong 
arms of the people, whose hearty stomachs turned aga:nst him. ‘They 
were no longer to be fed with ceremonies, or gulled into the awe of 
stars, and cordons, and spangled coats. Such things might pass upen 
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the broad backs of the republican soldiers, who having done their work 
might take their holiday; but upon the puny powdered shoulders of 
marquises and monseigneurs, the national good sense would respect 
them no more. ‘They thrust them away along with the priests and 
their paraphernalia, and the jesuits and all their intrigue and cleverness. 
What a comfort itis, in reading the history of that busy, slippery race, 
to come to the inevitable climax! They are spied out, be it never so 
late, at last. 

It will be much more difficult for the historian to give the character 
of Charles’s successor ;—a puzzle which, as we fancy, not time, not the 
ps reader of human character, not Louis Philippe himself, can 
explain. 

Suppose a man placed in a situation of daily perplexity ; having to 
consult not one interest, but half a dozen; finding, before each point 
that he would arrive at, a thousand obstacles that he does not know of ; 
and being compelled to advance or retreat, to wind or to double, aceord- 
ing to the opposition which he meets with, and of which no single par- 
ty can hold count. We cry out perfidy because the man gives his 
word and breaks it; because he does not go straight to his point but 
obliquely ; because he uses friends as tools merely, and seems when 
he has done with them to throw them away. 

Such a man has Louis Philippe been. Of the three parties in the 
country, two he must have displeased: he has ended by discontenting 
all. Not one single soul out of his thirty-five millions of subjects (sub- 
jects is not the word, we forget what substitute the July revolution 
found for it) trusts him or loves him. He moves among all parties quite 
solitary. Ministers and generals come and have their audience, and 
cringe and smile and disappear. The king has vast shrewdness and 
memory. He knows how many cabinets Monsieur Molé has formed 
part of: how many oaths Monsieur Pasquier has taken: in what a 
variety of portfolios Monsieur Guizot has locked up his papers,—this 
with a fine imperial eagle upon it, that with a shield bearing three gold 
lilies, the last with the cognizance of the charte that was to be a truth 
after 1830 :—he knows that Monsieur Thiers, after his protestations of 
love and loyalty, will exert himself to the very utmost to destroy the 
foundations of his monarchy, and that his aim and the aim of his party 
is a republic : Couriers Francais and Siéeles, Chambolles, Barrots, and 
their like, he knows that their loyalty is a mere fiction, and could they 
caich him tripping, or off his guard, that the Orleans family must go as 
their august cousins have gone before them. He cannot tell the truth, 
but two parties in the country are ready to swear that he is perjured: he 
cannot give fifty pounds in charity, but Carlists and republicans sneer at 
him for not giving more : he cannot go abroad, but republicans are rea- 
dy behind every tree to murder him, or stay at home, but men cry out, 
“‘ Look at the tyrant lurking im his palace, and trembling before an of- 
fended people !”—The friends who raised him to the throne have dis- 
claimed him, and cursed the day on which they ever trusted him. And 
every night when he goes to bed, his wife thanks God for having pre- 
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served him yet one day longer, and trembles for the next and what it 
may bring. 

e wise, and clever, and great, and merciful, and come to this !— 
Moralities about kings are stale tobe sure. When Louis Philippe first 
came to the throne he was fond of indulging in such, and alluded on 
manifold occasions to his simple habits and love of home and his occu- 
pations as an honest country-gentleman, which only a sense of duty to 
the nation would induce him tv forego. 

Did he in any way prepare the revolution? The legitimatists will 
tell one that for years he has had the object in view, and has been con- 
spiring like his father before him. The conspiracies at Grenoble, the 
murder of Louvel, heaven knows in what dark plots they accuse the 
prince of meddling. But this wild fanciful people have only need to 
hate a man in order to believe any thing that may be said against him. 
And as they said in later days that he had conspired to murder the 
Duchess of Berri, then that he had conspired to swear simply her charac- 
ter away,—as the republicans actually dared to hint that he had con- 
spired to murder the first husband of the Queen of Portugal, and as we 
know how monstrously wicked and false every one of these charges 
were,—in the same manner the former accusations may be disposed of, 
coming from parties utterly unworthy of credit. During the emigration 
al talk of conspiracy is absurd: who, until 1813, would ever have 
thought the crown of the wandering Count de Provence was worth a 
cabal? In the early stage of the restoration the Duke of Orleans con- 
spired to get the graces of his sovereign, and as much land as he could 
possibly recover; and he plotted to make his land as profitable as pos- 
sible, driving hard bargains according to report, and unscrupulously tak- 
ing all that the law could give him. 

The court was shy of the son of the king-killer ; and no doubt the 
prince’s habits and intelligence must have kept him on his own part aloof 
from the group of courtiers and intriguing jesuits and silly women of the 
Tuileries. To do him justice, he never was hypocrite enough to affect 
the ultra-religion of the day, to join in processions, or deal in tapers 
and bare feet. He was thrown upon the better class of citizens for so- 
ciety ; sent his children to public schools; and was more the bour- 
geois than the great prince. Hus palace of the Palias Royal was al- 
most as grand as the neighboring one which he now inhabits: he had 
as much money to spend as the king himself. If people’s eyes turned 
towards this powerful prince, living simply and among them, while the 
seigneurs of the court scarcely deigned to notice them : if he had fought 
at Valmy, while the Court was conspiring against its country on the 
Rhine: if he was simple and manly, while they were insolent and 
mean, and lived like a good father amidst a happy family, while they 
were dancing attendance at court ;—at least no man will deny that 
Louis Philippe was in the right to conspire after sucha fashion. He 
could not prepare his way to the throne more adroitly than by so acting ; 
but it was the fault of the court for giving him the benefit of the con- 
trast. ‘The revolution came ; and the crown fell, as it were, into his 
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lap. There it was at last,—what could he do but take it? What call 
had he to act the part of a Washington? Would he have been justi- 
fied in so doing ?—with his monarchical notions, bred up in his mind 
by that great agent of conviction, a strong idea that he would himself 
one day be called upon to rule. 

The republicans are bitter against the chamber for doing what the 
had clearly no right to do—for appointing a king. In a matter of suc 
importance, perhaps, primary assemblies should have been had recourse 
to ; and when the throne was vacant, 230 deputies of 100,000 electors of 
the nation had clearly no more right to select a person to fillit, than any 
other 230 men. ‘These deputies had not even taken a part in the con- 
test: many of the loudest patriots among them, such as Dupin and 
Guizot, had protested to the last moment their loyalty to the Bourbons. 
What right had they. with appointing kings ? 

None certainly—but appoint a king they did, and where is another 
whose first ancestor had a better title? For some four-and-twenty 
hours the people were contented with the deputies’ choice, and believed 
in the quasi-republican simplicity of the monarch whom they imagin- 
ed they had selected. Onthe 10th of August, 1830, discontents began 
to show themselves, and have continued from that period until now. It 
will be worth while on a future day to give a brief résumé of the twelve 
years’ history since that period—but the task is one of very great dif- 
ficulty, on account, let us say it at once, of the astonishing spirit of ran- 
cour and falsehood of every organ of the French press, and of each par- 
ty when opposed to another. In the midst of this mass of calumny, 
which has been used indiscriminately by the Moderates against the Re- 
publicans, and by these and the Carlists together against the Govern- 
ment, the stranger is puzzled indeed to say where the truth lies. False- 
hoods are printed on every side so audacious, so circumstantial, that it 
becomes an altnost impossible task to pursue them. Let any man take 
the ten French journals of the 23d and 24th of February last (which 
treat of the speeches in the English parliament regarding the right of 
search), and see how wonderfully this spirit of falsehood displays itself 
there. Falsehoods in the face of all facts, in the face of all reasons ut- 
tered deliberately for party purposes, and to minister to a national pre- 
judice so strong, that no one dares even to whisper the truth ! 

It is out of such materials that a history of Louis Philippe’s reign 
must be sifted—and in the midst of these passions, lies, and prejudices 
that he has had to make his way. How he has yielded to, or humored, 
or eluded, or openly resisted, or taken advantage of each, who can tell ? 
But amazing must have been his perseverance, his temper, and his cun- 
ning in the midst of all this storm of intrigue and conspiracy, never for 
once to have lost sight of his interest, and to have kept his footing firm. 
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ARTICLE V. 


Recotiections or Napoieon’s Youru. 


Translated from the Revue des Deux Mondes, by the Editor. 


Inrropuctory Nore. 


We have the pleasure of offering to our readers some interesting no- 
tices of Napoleoa, which have not before appeared in the English lan- 
guage, and which have but very recently come to light in France. The 
body of the manuscripts is still unpublished even there. As all relat- 
ing to this wonderful man possesses more than ordinary interest, we 
can promise peculiar pleasure from this article. It unfolds much of the 
history of Bonaparte’s earlier yeais, hithertounknown. It opens before 
us papers in his own hand-writing, deposited in a box directed to Car- 
dinal Fesch, whrich has been sealed until now. We are thus made ac- 
quainted with the influences that operated on his childhood and youth 
and with his early employments. We find him fired by the example of 
Paoli, animated with deep devotion to his native Corsica, and interest- 
ing himself in projects for its defence and improvement. He writes its 
history ; a history which his brother Lucien knew that he had written, 
but sought for in vain, and which has now come to light among these 
other papers. ‘Then, we have a long letter to father Dupuy—a histor- 
ical romance—a dialogue on love—his temptations to commit suicide— 
criticisms on Rousseau’s state of nature, etc. etc. But we shall not long- 
er detain our readers. —Ep. 


Ir the life of men, who render themselves illustrious by their actions, 
excites an ever-living interest after they are dead, that interest is direct- 
ed especially to their first appearance, and we love to watch them in 
their struggles with fortune, before they have taken their places in the 
world, and whilst they have not yet broken the iron circle in which des- 
tiny first enclosed them. ‘That obstinate, first suruggle has, in no case, 
been more strikingly manifest than in that of Napoleon. 

The public acts of the life of the great captain are everywhere writ- 
ten, and noone will forget them. ‘The secret transactions of his policy 
are preserved in the chancelleries of all the courts of Europe, and soon- 
er or later will be equally known. As to the conduct of his private life, 
we find in the memoirs published by different persons attached to the 
Emperor, and above all in the works prepared under his own eye 
in Saint Helena, a number of more or less authentic anecdotes, which 
disclose, to a certain extent, his habitudes and his character. Those 
souvenirs, however, relate to the more brilliant epochs in the life of Na- 
poleon. One describes him as general, first consul, emperor ; another 
as now clothed in the imperial purple, now chained on the rock ; but 
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from the moment when he escaped to Toulon, to the day when he 
wept to despond in the midst of the ocean, we perceive in him a genius 
already then developed, although no one informs us of the process of 
its formation, or gives us the history of his earliest years. Napoleon 
himself seems to have been very reserved in his communications on that 
subject, and, except some college-anecdotes, and some vague asser- 
tions, we have been left, until now, in entire ignorance in respect to 
that which preceded his elevation, and that which could explain it. 

And vet, the important question is: How was Napoleon formed ? 
How did he employ himeelt whilst lieutenant of artillery? What are 
the labors by which he was prepared for his brilliant destinies? By 
what means, in a word, was developed that character so extraordinary, 
that intelligence so prodigious? Is it mere chance that has availed to 
lift him so high? Was his genius cultivated without any aid, or were 
his talents, perhaps, directed by an iron will, and following the ordina- 
ry condition of humanity, were they strengthened by persevering toil ? 

his is what it behoves us above all to know of the young oflicer, the 
future emperor ; it is thence, especially, that we shall derive valuable, 
useful instruction. 

Of what avail in the history of Napoleon is it that he loved butter- 
cups, or that he ate cherries with M’lle du Colombier? In the life of 
an illustrious man, anecdotes are only of importance, when they serve 
to exhibit qualities which will become predominant; but, although we 
read with pleasure the recital of the first emotions of the author, who 
at a later period gave us la Nouvelle Héloise, we look for something 
else than a subject of idyls in the youth of Napoleon. It is not the un- 
folding of the soul of a poet that we wou'd witness; we ask to be in- 
formed of the progress of a disposition indomitable, and of an intelligence 
strong and hardy; and certainly the inner development of Napoleon 
was not that of Rousseau. 

But who shall disclose to us that secret, twenty years after the death 
of Napoleon, when the witnesses of his infancy and early youth have 
nearly all gone down to the grave? And further, who has followed him 
everywhere? Who has known his first labors, his secret thoughts! 
Who will relate to us his difficulties, his successes, his moments of dis- 
couragement, the impressions of his youth ? ‘These are so many ques: 
tions which seemed unanswerable, which, however, we are enabled at 
this day to solve, in consequence of the foresight of Napoleon himself, 
who chose to preserve what he thought and wrote at that period, and by 
means of an extraordinary concurrence of fortunate circumstances, which 
have kept those precious documents safe amid a thousand chances of 
destruction. See how they have come down to us ! 

At the epoch of the Consulate, Napoleon, who then saw himself in 
history, as he afterwards said at St. Helena, thought of placing in secu- 
rity all the papers relating to his early youth. He therefore put them 
into a large ministerial box, bearing this label: Correspondance avec le 
premier consul, which he erased, and wrote with his own hand: A re- 
mettre au Cardinal Fesch seul—committed to Cardinal Fesch alone. 
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This box, tied and sealed with the arms of Cardinal Fesch, traversed 
the Empire, and the Restoration, without ever being opened ; afterwagds 
it passed through different hands, still sealed, and it is but a very short 
time since its contents have been known. Nothing has been lost, and 
we actually have it with all the pieces which Napoleon originally de- 
posited there. 

These papers are naturally divided into two classes. The former 
contains correspondence and AE ester details ; and in the second 
we find the original works of Napoleon, his thoughts, notes and ex- 
tracts from different works. 

All these pieces are autographs, or at least copies corrected, with an- 
notations, by the author. ‘To give an idea of the number of these docu- 
ments, it is sufficient to say that, without counting the copies, and 
exclusively of a large multitude of detached pieces, there are in the box 
thirty-eight manuscript volumes, written in the autograph of Napoleon 
himself. ‘The most of those volumes are dated. ‘This is all Napoleon 
wrote from 1786 down to 1793. 

If one wished to commence the biography of Napoleon, it would be 
easy, by the aid of these papers, to confirm a large number of facts, 
which, to this day, have been inexactly and incompletely stated. One 
‘would be especially aided in that undertaking, by a manuscript of Napo- 
leon’s, entitled Epoques de ma vie, in which he has recorded, with his 
own hand, a great number of dates and facts relative to his early years. 
It will be sufficient to cite one, which seems not to have been known to 
historians: it is that, in 1791, Napoleon received a pension from the 
king. We wish not to tarry here on the anecdotal pieces ; but it is im- 

ossible not to mention Napoleon’s commission as captain, signed by 

ouis XVJ., and dated the thirteenth of August, 1782!* The king, 
before his death, seems to have wished to nominate his successor. 

The correspondence consists of numerous letters addressed to Napoleon 
by General Paoli, Father Dupuy of the Minim order, Saliceti, and the 
minister of war Lajard. The history of Paoli is familiar to our readers. 
Having become, in 1765, first magistrate and general in chief of the Cor- 
sicans, he not only resisted, for five years, the Genoese and the troops 
sent to their aid by Louis XV., but awakened the interest of all Europe 
by his sagacity and the moderation of his administration. Paoli under- 
took to regulate the political affairs of Corsica : he protected commerce, 
made treaties with the Barbary Powers, and established a marine ; in 
fine, in the midst of one of the most obstinate struggles which history 
has recorded, he was occupied about public instruction, and constituted 
a university. His name was every where honored, end, ata time 
when principles of liberty were proclaimed by all writers, a powerful 
interest is awakened in us fora little people which—a rare occurrence— 
knew at once how to defend its independence with energy and to respect 





* In this brevet, it is said that the nomination of Napoleon will take effect on the 
6th of February, 1792: hence it has been wrongly supposed that the brevet must be 
dated on that same day. 
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the laws. It was then that Rousseau made his prophecy of Corsica so 
we] known, and which was so soon fulfilled. 

he interest which philosophers manifested in a people so valiant 
was fatal to them, and we are assured that this was the principal motive 
that prompted Louis XV. to aim at their subjection. Genoa, which 
had not the posssesion of Corsica, sold that isle to France. Paoli hesitat- 
ed tocontinue a struggle become so unequal ; but the people, indignant, 
rushed to arms, and Europe saw, with admiration, a handful of moun- 
taineers courageously resisting the arms of a great nation. Lieutenant 
General Chauvelin, who had debarked on the island with two thousand 
men, was beaten in every encounter, and forced to shut himself up in 
strong-holds. Corsica, whose struggle preceded that mighty one of 
the Americans for independence, would have been free if, like America, 
she had found powerful auxiliaries ; but there were only vain wishes, and 
no one to respond to them. Marshal de Vaux, at the head of 30,000 
men, penetrated into the most inaccessible cantons of the isle, and Paoli, 
routed at Golo, was obliged to seek refuge in England: he there em- 
ployed himself in traversing the country, and was every where wel- 
comed, with the regard due to his great courage, his character and his 
misfortunes. One of the most ardent partisans of this illustrious chief 
was Charles Buonaparte, who never ceased to contend on his side. In 
the campaign of 1769, which was the final one, he went on horseback, 
with his wife Letitia, then enceinte, to al] the points threatened by the 
enemy, and it was after these Amazonic journies that Letitia gave birth 
to Napoleon. In his infancy, the future emperor heard nothing spoken 
of but the exploits of Paoli, and those recollections were revived by the 
cruelties so unmercifully inflicted.on the Corsicans by Count de Nar- 
bonne and General Sionville. We shall presently see how the heart of 
young Napoleon was roused and stung by the sufferings of his coun- 
try.*". ‘They were rendering him unjust towards France, which was not 
responsible for the faults committed by Louis XV. The first exile of 
Paoli lasted twenty-one years. Recalled at the commencement of the 
Revolution, he passed over France, and was welcomed with honor by 
the constituent assembly, by the national guards and the king. His 
return to Corsica was a veritable triumph. He became again the arbi- 
ter of the country. Napoleon, who had demanded the erection of some 
monuments to Paoli, feels his enthusiasm re-awakened on the arrival of 
his hero. The first labors of the young officer of artillery were directed 
to Corsica. He projected, at that time, many plans for the defence and 
organization of that isle, which he wished to render strong and inde- 
pendent. We see that the example of Paoli was constantly before the 
eyes of a man, who could not be satisfied with a common destiny ; and 
it cannot reasonably be doubted that the chief of the Corsican moun- 





* A letter addressed by Napoleon, in 1789, to Paoli in England, and pubiished, begins 
thus : General, | was born when the country was perishing. ‘Thirty thousand French, 
vomited upon our coasts, overwhelming the throne of liberty in seas of blood—such 
was the odious spectacle which first met my eyes. 
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taineers had a very great influence on the development of the future 
emperor. ‘Thatinfluence was augmented by the return of Paoli ,and 
Napoleon, whose success he predicted, was attached to him as toa fa- 
ther, and bestowed on him unlimited admiration. In a time of trouble 
Paoli was not able to enjoy in peace his ancient authority. He was at- 
tacked by Buttafuoco, the same who invited Rousseau to become the 
legislator of Corsica. Napoleon at cnce took up the defence of Paoli, 
who addressed him a letter on the subject full of moderation and patri- 
otism. He first begs him to contemn the calumnies of Buttafuoco ; and 
as Bonaparte was then laboring at a history of Corsica to which we 
shall presently revert, Paoli says to him that history should not be 
written in youth; he counsels him to prepare himself for it by severe 
studies, in collecting original documents, and profiting by the advice 
received from Abbé Raynal. ‘The close of the letter is singularly re- 
markable for its noble simplicity. 

‘“*) have no merit”—writes Paoli to Napoleon—* in my disinterested- 
ness; | knew that the sums I expended on my country, the money 
which I refused, were doing more to secure my reputation, than if J 
made use of them for building mansions, or augmenting my small patri- 
mony. I am content, for I have not now to reproach myself. Ina few 
years, envy and malice will cease to thrust at me, and my friends will 
see me released by death. Very soon I shall be obliged to exclaim: 
Had I only been less known to others, more to myself! Probe diu viai- 
mus! I desire that our posterity may so conduct themselves that 
when I am spoken of, it will be as of one who has had only good in- 
tentions” ! 

Napoleon has often been accused of governing all his actions by cal- 
culation, of regarding only personal interest. A bold step which he 
took in favor of Paoli, and which has not been known, proves the falsity 
of that accusation. About the middle of the year ’93, Paoli, who since 
his return had always advocated the interests of France, was indignant 
at the news of the king’s death. ‘The convention summoned him to 
its bar to exculpate himself; and we know well what that meant at 
that day. Notwithstanding the dangers to which he would expose 
himself, Napoleon did not hesitate to address a letter to the convention 
on the subject. ‘The draught of that letter, in which he boldly defends 
his old friend, is yet in existence, written entirely in his own hand- 
writing, among the papers subsequently committed to Cardinal Fesch. 
We think it will be read with pleasure : i a 


‘* REPRESENTATIVES,— 


“You are the real organs of the sovereignty of the people. All 
vour decrees are dictated by the nation, or immediately ratified by it. 
Each of your laws is a benefit and secures for you a new utle to the 
remembrance of posterity, which owes to you the republic, and to that 
of the world, which will date its liberty from you. 

“Only one of your decrees has deeply afflicted the citizens of the 
town of Ajaccio: it is that which orders an old septuagenarian, laden 
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with infirmities, to drag himself to your bar, confounded awhile with the 
wicked corrupter or the vilely ambitious. 

** Could Paoli then be a corrupter or ambitious ? 

**Corrupter! and wherefore? Is it to be avenged on the family of 
the Bourbons, whose political perfidy overwhelmed their country with 
evils and compelled his exile? But has it not just perished with the 
tyranny, and —— not just satisfied lis resentment, if he still re- 
tains it, in the blood of Louis? 

“‘Corrupter! and wherefore? Is it to re-establish the aristocracy 
of the nobility and the priesthood? He who from the age of thirteen* 

. » + » he who, as soon as he reached the head of affairs, destroyed 
the existing fiefs and knew no other distinction tian that of citizen? He 
who struggled, for thirty years, against Rome, and was excommunicat- 
ed, having seized the property of the prelates ; in short, he who gave, 
after Venice .... initaly..... 

** Corrupter! and wherefore? ‘T'o give Corsica to England ; he who 
would not give it to France, notwithstanding the offers of Chauvelin, 
who was sparing neither of titles nor favors ! 

“To sell Corsica to England! What would he gain there, by ining 
in the filth of London? Why did he not remain, when in exile there ! 

* Can Paoli be ambitious ? If Paoli is ambitious, what could he de- 
sire more? He is the object of his compatriots’ affection, who deny 
him nothing ; he is at the head of the army, and finds himself on the 
point of being obliged to defend his country against foreign aggression. 

“If Paoli were ambitious, he has gained all as to the Republic, and, 
if he shows himself attached to . . . in the time of the constituent as- 
air st fy what should he not do at this day, when the people is sove- 
reign ! 

“Paoli ambitious! Representatives, when the French were govern- 
ed by a corrupt court, when one could believe neither in virtue nor 

atriotism, it was needful doubtless to say that Paoli was ambitious. 

e have made war on the tyrants ; that must needs have been not 
from love of country and of liberty, but from the ambition of the chief ! 
Itis then at Coblentz that Paoli must pass for ambitious; but at Paris, in 
the centre of French liberty, Paoli, if well known, will be the patriarch of 
liberty, the precursor of the French Republic ;_ so posterity will think, 
so the people believe. Hearken to my voice ; silence the calumny and 
those deeply perverse men who assert it. Representatives! Paoli is 





* There are here many words that cannot be deciphered _It is said that Napoleon’s 
writing was almost illegible, and that he himself could scarcely read it. In the first 
days of the empire, a man plainly dressed presented himself before him. ‘ Who are 
you, demanded Napoleon. Sire, | had the honor of giving lessons in writing to your 
Majesty, for five months, at Brienne. A fine scholar you have made! replied the Em- 
peror smartly ; accept my compliments for it.” And he ordered him a pension.— 
That writing, scarcely legible then. became afterwards a real stenography. Ten to 
one if in a word there was a moiety of the letters composing it. It is affirmed that, on 
the part of the Emperor, it wasa matter of calculation, in order to conceal his igno- 
rance of orthography, which he never understood. 
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more than a septuagenarian, he is infirm; otherwise he would go to 
vour bar to confound his enemies. ‘To him we owe all, even to the 
successful existence of the French Republic. He ever enjoys ourc on- 
fidence ; revoke, in that which relates to him, your decree of April 2, 
and give all the people joy... ..” 


The national convention proceeded, however, and Paoli, to save his 
head, excited an insurrection of Corsica and treated with the English. 
Then Napoieon, seeing that France offered a wide field for his ambi- 
tion, forgot his resentment against those whom he called before the op- 
pressors of his people, and turned against Paoli. Yet he never ceased 
to honor a man, who had exercised over him so good an influence, and 
he dictated, at St. Helena, some pages, in which his veneration for the 
celebrated chief, and the most lively affection for their common coun- 
try, were strikingly exhibited. 

Another person, of a different class, who exercised a salutary influ- 
ence over the spiritof Napoleon, was Father Dupuy, a religious monk, 
to whom the young officer submitted all his labors. Leaving Corsica 
in his ninth year, Napoleon arrived in France,* without knowing a 
word of the language. At the college of Autun and at the schoo! of 
Brienne, to which he went successively, he was in the habit of express 
ing himself in French; but no one took pains to teach him the gram- 
mar of the language which was henceforth to become his own, aad, by 
an unpardonable negligence, there was not imparted to him the least 
tincture of orthography. It even appears that his Italian accent re- 
mained with him a long time: we discover traces of it in his manner 
of writing soupplier, soupporter, etc. Ina word, he was entirely ig- 
norant of the principles of learning. 

Father Dupuy, whose name we find scarcely mentioned by Bourri- 
enne, was sub-principal at the college of Brienne, when Napoleon was 
there. It seems that he was attached to his pupil, and that he main- 
tained intercourse with him for many years. ‘The good father who had 
withdrawn to Laon, gave excellent advice to Napoleon, in his letters, 
and reproved his faults. He let nothing escape ; the thoughts, the 
style, the grammar, and even the orthography were objects of his re- 
marks which, as appears from the correspondence, were not al- 
ways received with docility. It seems from these letters that, in 
1789, Napoleon had undertaken an anonymous mémoire of Corsica, 
which he intended to address to Necker, at that time in the ministry. 
The manuscript was sent to father Dupuy, who criticised different 
parts of it severely. ‘That some idea may be had of the freedom of 








* Tt has been asserted that, in passing from Ajaccio to Autun, Napoleon went by Flor- 
ence and was presented to the Grand Dake. Yet, in the Epogues de ma oie, alreaay 
cited, Napoleon says: “ Set out for France the 15th December, 1778. Reached Autun 
the 1st January, 1779.” It seems scarcely possible that he could make so long a voy- 
age in fifteen days. The direct course is the nore probable. 
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this correspondence, we introduce here the commencement of the letter 
which Dupuy wrote to Napoleon on that subject : 


“Laon, the 15th of July, 1789. 
“My Dear Frienn,— 

“On the 10th of this month I received the package which you direct- 
ed tome. I have read and re-read the manuscript it contained, with 
great attention: I have found the matter of it excellent; but there are 
in it many words improper, badly disposed, repeated in proximity, or 
dissonant ; some reflections which seem to me useless, or too bold, or 
adapted to obstruct the narrative and make it dull; some retrench- 
ments, some additions, and some changes to be made in certain places. 
You willeasily find some examples in the following observations.” 

Notwithstanding the five pages of father Dupuy’s remarks, Napoleon 
was not discouraged, and must reply spiritedly. ‘The result was a, sec- 
ond letter by Dupuy, the 1st of August, 1789, which begins thus : 

* According to your request, I proceed, my dear friend, to communi- 
cate some observations on your last letter. You tell me that I have to- 
tally done away with metaphysics . .” 

pial that, inthe manuscript Napoleon intended for Necker, and 
which appears never to have seen the light, the author, writing anony- 
mously, puts in the mouth of an old man the most animated and energetic 
recital of the misfortunes of Corsica. Nothing is more comical than the 
terror with which father Dupuy was seized on reading those passages 
which he wished retrenched, and to which Bonaparte clung with eager- 
ness : 

“I have counselled you—the good monk ‘wrote to him—to suppress 
les rois régnerent ... . fiers tyrans de laterre .... You wish me.to let 
it stand, and add that there are in your work some things stronger yet. 
You will not take it ill, my dear friend, that I tell you I cannot. trans- 
cribe these parts ; the language is too bold in a monarchy. J would 
condemn it in a French secular; much more must a French monastic 
and priest avoid it, and by no means contribute to it. Your old man, 
by those reflections, would but irritate the king and nobles of France ; 
and that surely would not be the way to obtain what he desires. You 
say that such remarks are, at the present, common even among women. 
I assure you I can never approve them. I will add that words pass 
away in the air, and leave no trace behind, but that a printed work 
lives, is circulated, and can injure its author convicted by his own wri- 
ting, unless the utmost care be taken to conceal his name. You will 
reply again: Truth! Truth! I say there are verities which one may 
and even must speak, but there are also those which may be suppressed, 
or at least materially softened. In this latter case, I shall not cease to 
cry out to you: Discretion! Discretion! You will not be offended 
with my scruples, my dear friend ; I believe them necessary. Be per- 
suaded that my observations do not arise from an inclination to criti- 
cize, but from my ardent friendship. I shall continue them, if agreea- 
ble to you, on the remainder of your work, when you shall have sent it 
ome. 
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These reflections were very judicious; only the good monk forgot 
that it was then 1789, and did not divine that he was writing te 


—— 

‘e have dwelt thus long on Paok and Dupuy because ef the influ- 
ence they both must have exercised, m different degrees, on the devel- 
opment of Napoleon. It will be impossible here to analyze the other 
parts of this correspondence. In a letter of January 9, 1793, Saliceti, 
deputy tothe Convention, gives Napoleon an account of what was go- 
ing on, and of what was in preparation in those terrible days, and con- 
cludes with these werds, which give him the air of a protector: “ You 
can calculate with certainty on me here, and perhaps [ shall not be al- 
together useless to you.” 

A letter addressed to Napoleon by Lajard, minister of war in 1792, 
informs us of a rather curious particular, of which until now we had 
but uncertain ramor. It appears from this letter that Bonaparte had 
been deprived of his commission for neglect of an indispensable re- 
view. All that relates to that affair is yet in existence, and proves that 
Napoleon, who was at that time a Corsican from the bottom of his soul 
(we shall presently have other evidences of it), being at' home towards 
the close of 1791, had accepted the post of lieutenant-colonel of the Na- 
tional Guards, volunteers formed for the department of Corsica, and 
that, subsequently, he had neglected to attend the revue de regueur for 
the month of December of the same year. That omission had deprived 
him of his office. But he was soon restored, at the s olicitation of differ- 
ent persons. We have in our possession the certificates which were de- 
livered to him on that occasion. It is curious to see the greater part of 
these papers, favorable te Napoleon, signed by Pozzo di Borgo, who 
afterwards certainly did not manifest the same interest in him. 

It was not only under exterior influences that the disposition and 
mind of Napoleon were developed. Paoli and father Dupay un- 
doubtedly concurred in that development, but it was principally by his 
own labors, by his assiduous study of the most profound works 
on the sciences, on legislation, on history, that Napoleon was edu-. 
cated for his brilliant destinv. He always read pen in hand, and not 
only did he make extracts of the works he studied, which is necessary 
for every grave, reflecting reader, but often afterwards from those ex- 
tracts, would discuss and criticize the authors views: and when his 
imagination or his mind was vividly impressed with a subject, he would 
seize hold of it and make it the subject of a special treatise. Of all the 
productions of Napoleon’s youth, that of which most has been said, is a 
history of Corsica, which he had intended to print at Bole, and which 
was believed to be lost. In his memoirs, Lucien Bonaparte expresses, in 
the fellowing terms, his regrets on the subject of this loss : 

“The names* of Mirabeau and Raynal remind me of Napoleon. In 
one of his furloughs, which he passed at Ajaccio (I think, in 1790), he had 


2 





* Mémoires de Lucien Bounapatte. Paris, 1836, 8vo. p. 92. 
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composed a history of Corsica of which I took two copies, but the loss 
of which I deeply regret. One of those manuscripts was addressed to 
the Abbé Raynal, with whom my brother had become acquainted on 
his passage to Marseilles. Raynal thought the work so remarkable, 
that he transmitted it to Mirabeau, who, on returning it, wrote to Ray- 
nal, that this little history seemed to him to indicate a genius of the first 
order. The response of Raynal expressed the same opinion with the 
great orator, and Napoleon was greatly transported by it. I have 
searched again and again in vain for those pieces, which were proba- 
bly destroyed in the burning of our house by the troops of Paoli.” 

Lucien is mistaken ; the manuscript of that history has not perished ; 
it is found among the papers entrusted to Cardinal Fesch, and consists 
of three large volumes, not in Napoleon’s own hand-writing, but cor- 
rected and annotated by him. It is addressed, in the form of letters, to 
the Abbé Raynal ; commences with the most remote times, and termi- 
nates in the XVUhh century, with the treaty of Corte between the Gen- 
oese and Corsicans. It is written with great vivacity, and discovers 
the most lively affection for Corsica. What is most remarkable in it, 
and what we are by no means sorry to find there is, that Napoleon did 
not confine himself to writing the history of his country, after traditions 
more or less uncertain. He was not bound by vulgar beliefs ; but at 
a time, when erudition was almost proscribed, and regarded as a worn- 
eut thing incompatible with improvement, Napoleon was able to dis- 
franchise himself from that prejudice. He studied the sources, has 
cited the works he consulted, and it is evident that he has been careful 
to collect all inedited documents that might throw any lighton his subject. 
Many of those pieces are yet annexed to the manuscript of the Historie 
de Corse. ‘That extraordinary man could do nothing incompletely ; 
all his labors were serious. In midst of the revolution, and notwith- 
standing the ideas then prevalent, he had feltthat history is not an impro- 
vise, and that the study of original documents is essential to a knowledge 
of it. 

We hasten, however, to add that, although Napoleon resorted to the 
fountain-head, this is not an erudite work, itis rather a dramatic history. 
To be convinced of this it is only necessary to read the episode on the 
death of Vannina Sampiero, who was the most energetic female de- 
fender of the independence of Corsica, in the XVJth century. That 
recital, full of a certain terrifie and savage grandeur, closes Napo!eon’s 
second letter on the history of his country : 

“The king of Algiers, Lazzaro, a Corsican by birth who, in his 
high rank, had retained the same love for his country, being unable to 
deliver it, avenged himself by the destruction of the commerce of the Off- 
zio ;* but nothing could mitigate the lot of the Corsicans. They were liv- 


ing without hope, when Sampiero de Bastelica, covered with the laurels 





* The Offizio was a powerful commercial eompany at Genoa, which owned provinces 
and vessels, resembling, on a smallscale, the English East India Company. 
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gained under the French flag, came to remind his compatriots that their 
oppressors were those same Genoese, whom they had so often vanquish- 
ed. His reputation, his eloquence, aroused them, and on the arrival of 
de Thermes, whom king Henry I. sent, with seventeen companies of 
troops, to destroy the Offizio, the Corsicans armed themselves with the 
poignard of vengeance, and, reduced to the single town of Calvi, the 
protectors of St. George learned, but too late, that, oppressed though 
they might be, those intrepid islanders could die, but not live slaves. 
“The Senate of Genoa, faithful to its own plan, had operated, without 
ceasing, both against the Offizio and the Corsicans. It saw with 
pleasure those, whom it had wished to subdue, cutting each others 
throats, and the company enfeebled, which gave it umbrage ; but, under 
those circumstances, it perceived that it must afford powerful succor, 
or make up its mind to see the French reap the fruit of so much anxiety 
and intrigue. It offers, therefore, its galleys and troops, and solicits 
the Emperor Charles V. as its protector, who immediately supplies an 
army and ships. Vain preparations! the Corsicans triumph; the 
great Andrea Doria saw ten thousand of his troops perish under the 
walls of San-Fierenzo, The immortal Sampiero bedts the Genoese 
en the banks of the Golo, at Petreta, but, being embroiled with de 
Thermes, the king of France called him to his court.—From that mo- 
ment our affairs declined, and were only restored by his return: after di- 
verse vicissitudes, the Offizio was about to be annulled forever, when by 
the treaty of Chateau-Cambresis, the French evacuated the island. The 
Corsicans made offers of peace to them; the conventional treaties of 
Lago Benedetto were renewed on both sides. ‘The Offizio promised to 
govern conjointly with the nation, and to govern justly. To govern 
pistly was net what the policy of the Senate would choose. It, seeing 
the Corsicans on the point of seriously pursuing their object, of forget- 
ting their resentment and yielding to fate a portion of their indepen- 
dence, beheld all its projects thwarted. ‘The circumstance, moreover, 
was favorable ; it obliged the protectors of St. George to cede to him the 
possession of the island. Indignant at this change effected without their 
consent, the people sighed for the arrival of Sampiero their liberator. 
That ardent man had sworn, in his heart, the ruin of the tyrants and the 
deliverance of his country: Scemg the treachery of France, he dis- 
dains the employment to which his military services had entitled him, 
and visits the different courts of Europe to rouse up enemies to the op- 
pressors, and friends to his people. But the kings of Europe knew no 
sustice but interest, no friends but the instruments of their policy. He 
embarks for Africa, is welcomed by the bey of Tunis, who promises 
succor. He gains the confidence of Seliman, who pledges aid. Solli- 
man had a noble and generous soul, he became the protector of Sam- 
piero and his unfortunate compatriots. Everything is in their favor: 
soon will the crescent, even in our seas, humble the Ligurian cross! 
Genoa, however, watches with an unquiet eye the movements of her 
implacable enemy, and unable to appease him, she seeks to bind his 
hands by the love of his children and of his wife: sweet affections, 
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which master the mind through the heart, as the feelings by tender- 
ness. . . . Sampiero dearly loves his wife Vannina, whom he has left 
at Marseilles with his children, his papers, and some friends. . - It is 
Vannina whom the Genoese undertake to seduce by the hope of having 
restored to her those immense possessions she had in Corsica, and of 
making the lot of her children 30 brilliant, that even her husband him- 
self would be satisfied with it. Besides, she will live tranquilly under 
their government, she will dwell im peace in the midst of her own coun- 
try and of her parents, content with the rank of her children, and will 
not be exposed to continue a wandering life in pursuing the projects of 
a ferocious spouse. But in order to that, she must go to Genoa, to set 
an example to the Corsicans of submission to the new government, and 
of confidence in the Senate. Vannina aecepts: she takes every thing 
with her, even to the papers of her husband, and embarks with her chil- 
dren in a Genoese vessel. They had now reached the heights of Anti- 
bes, when they are assailed by a brigantine manned with the friends 
of Sampiero, who seize the vessel in which is the perfidiows woman, 
and eonduct her and her children to Aix. 

“* The intelligence of the crime of Vannina raised a tempest im the 
soul of the impetuous Sampiero and filled him with indignation. He 
speeds like an arrow from Constantinople : the winds second his impa- 
uence. He arrives in the presence of his wife. A savage silence ob- 
stinately resists her exeuses and the earesses of his ebildren. The 
rigid feeling of horror has immovaly petrified the soul of Sampiero. 
Four days are spent in that state of immobility, at the expiration of 
which they reach their home at Marseilles. Vannina, overeome with 
fatigue and anguish abandons herself a moment to sleep. At her feet 
are her children, vzs-a-vis is her hushand, the man, whom Europe es- 
teems, m whom his country hopes and whom she has just betrayed. 
This tableau for a moment disturbs Sampiero ;. the feeling of con:pas- 
sion and tenderness seems to revive in him. Sleepis the image of in- 
nocence ! Vannina awakes; she thinks she descries emotion in the 
face of her husband ; she throws herself at his feet; she is repulsed 
with horror. . . - ‘ Madame,’ says Sampiero to her roughly, “between 
ertme and disgrace there is nought but death! ‘The unfortunate and 
criminal Vannina falls senseless. On her recovery the horrors’ of death 
fill her imagination: she elasps her children in her arms > ‘Be ye my 
intercessors ; £ wish wife for your sakes. Lam madea ervminal 
only through love for you 

* Young Alphonse has just thrown himself into his father’s arms, he 
takes him by the hand, draws him before his mother, and there embrac- 
ing his knees, he bathes them with tears and has only strength to pointto 
Vannina, who, trembling, bewildered, nevertheless recovers her dignity 
in presence of her husband, and says to him with courage : ‘Sampiero, 
the day I united myself to you, you swore to protect my feebleness and 
to guide my youthful years ; can you suffer, this day, that vile slaves 
stain the purity of your wife? And since nothing but death remains 
tome as a refuge from opprobrium, that death should not be more hu- 
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miliating than the disgrace itself. . . Yes, Monsieur, I die with joy. 
Your children will have, to educate them, the example of your life and 
the horrible catastrophe of their mother ; but Vannina, who has not al- 
ways been so odious to you, but your dying wife asks of you but one 

favor; that is, to die by your hands! . . . The firmness exhibited by 
Vannina in this address astonished Sampiero, without however reaching 
his heart. ‘The compassion and tenderness which she ought to have ex- 
cited, found a soul closed thenceforth to the life of sentiment. . . Van- 
nian died. . . She died by the hand of Sampiero.” 

Besides the History of Corsica, Napoleon prepared several other pa- 
pers, which show how his native land then occupied his mind : projects 
forcibly unfolded, for the defence of St. Florent, Mortella and the bay 
of Ajaccio—a report on the necessity of becoming masters of the Mag- 
delen Islands,—a plan for the organization of the Corsican militia, and 
many other pieces of the same nature. ‘The extent and number of 
these documents prove that, at that time, Napoleon thought only of Cor- 
sica, and that he was preparing himself to play there, some day, the part 
of Paoli, He never failed, in his writings, to seize the occasion of ex- 
pressing his resentment against the French. This resentment appears 
especially in a Corsican romance written wholly in his own hand, in 
which the poignard plays an important part. An English novel entitled 
le comte Essex, a little oriental tale called le Masque prophéte, evince 
Napoleon’s fondness for employing himself in this way. In the latter, 
which we are just about to read, we discover his manner and style, in 
which the marvellous and the unforseen every where prevail. We 
shall re-produce it faithfully, correcting only the orthography; it 
will show how Napoleon wished already then to subject everything to 
his own will. Hence, instead of studying French he cut grammatical 
difficulties with his sabre, and invented the verb regrader to express 
the opposite of dégrader. 


Le Maseve Proruerte. 


“In the year 160 of the Hegira, Mahadi reigned at Bagdad ; this 
prince, great, gencrous, illustrious, magnanimous, saw the Arabian em- 
pire prosper in the midst of peace. Feared and respected by his 
neighbors, he was occupied in promoting science onbaiiesagtaie 
improvements, when the tranquillity was disturbed by Hakem, who 
from the extremity of Korrasan began to gather followers about him 
in all parts of the empire. Hakem, of lofty stature, of impassioned, 
energetic eloquence, proclaimed himself the envoy of God ; he preach- 
ed a rigid morality, which pleased the multitude—equality of ranks, of 
fortune, was the ordinary text of his sermons. ‘The people flocked to 
his standard. Hakem had an army. 

“The Caliph, and those of high rank perceived the necessity of 
quelling, in the bud, an insurrection so dangerous; but their troops 
were several times beaten, and Hakem acquired every day new im- 
portance. 
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“* However, a cruel malady, consequent on the fatigues of the war, 
disfigured the visage of the prophet. He was no more the most beau- 
tiful of the Arabs. His noble and serene features, his large fiery 
eyes, were disfigured ; Hakem became blind. Such a change lessen- 
ed the enthusiasm of his partisans. He bethought him of wearing a 
silver mask. 

‘* He appeared among his followers; Hakem had lost nothing of his 
eloquence. His discourse had the same force. He addressed them 
and convinced them that he only assumed the mask to prevent men 
from being dazzled by the light which emanated from his form. 

‘‘ He hoped more than ever in the delirium of the people whom he 
had exalted, when the loss of a battle occurred to ruin his affairs, di- 
minish his pertisans and weaken their confidence. He is besieged, 
his garrison is smal]. Hakem, thou must perish, or thine enemies will 
sieze thy person! ... He assembles his followers and says to them : 
‘Ye faithful, whom God and Mohammed have chosen to restore the 
empire and give dignity to our nature, wherefore does the number of 
your enemies discourage you? Hear me.—Last night, when you 
were all buried in sleep, I prostrated myself and prayed thus to God : 
My Father, thou hast protected me during so many years; Have I or 
mine now offended thee, seeing thou desertest us! A moment after, 
I heard a voice saying to me: those souls that have not abandoned 
thee are thy true friends, and are elect souls. ‘They will partake with 
thee of the riches of thy haughty foes. Await the new moon, cause 
large ditches to be dug, and thy enemies will be precipitated into them 
like heedless flies into the smoke.—The ditches are soon dug, one 
they fill with lime, and place vessels full of spirituous liquors on the 
brink. 

‘That done, they eat a common repast, drink of the same wine, and 
all die with the same symptoms. Hakem drags their bodies into the 
lime, which consumes them, sets fire to the liquors and precipitates 
himself there. ‘The next morning, the Caliph’s troops would advance, 
but stop on seeing the gates open ; an entrance was made with cau- 
tion, and there was found there only a woman, Hakem’s mistress, who 
had survived him. Such was the end of Hakem, surnamed Burkai, 
whom his followers believed to have been taken to heaven with his 
own. 

“‘ That example is incredible. How far will not the fury of illustra- 
uon go!” 

Alas! Napoleon forgot too soon the concluding sentence of this 
little tale: what regret would he not have been spared, had he always 
been on his guard against the fury of illustration! Discourses to 
popular assemblies, and to representatives of the people, a project of 
a constitution for the Calotte (which was a kind of secret society in 
the army), political notes of every description, are found amongst his 
papers. Napoleon shews himself the ardent and passionate republi- 
can. ‘ We injure the republicans (it is written in one of those dis- 
courses), we calumniate them, and then, as a universal answer, say @ 
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republic is impossible in France!’ Farther on, we read the wm of a 
work on royalty. Jt will not be disagreeable to sec what Napoleon 
thought. of royal authority on the 23d of October 1788, when at 
Auxonne. 

Dissertation on royal authority.—This work will commence with 
some general ideas on the origin and growth which the name of king 
has in the mind of men. Military government is favorable toit. ‘Then 
the book will enter into the details of the usurped authority exercised 
by kings in the twelve kingdoms of Europe. There have been but 
very few sovereigns who did not deserve to be dethroned.” 

What imparts ‘special interest to these manuscripts is the fact, that 
we see here undisguised the heart of Napoleon, who put all his im- 
pressions on paper. Did he fall in with a female whose form he ad- 
mired 7—he hastened, on his return, to write down their conversation, 
being careful to note both the day and the hour. ‘Taciturn with his 
comrades, he was careful to open his heart in solitude ; his humor was 
sombre, and we need not be astonished at this, because, in a biographi- 
cal and chronological notice of his own youth, which we have already 
cited, he relates that, having left the parental mansion at nine ycars of 
age, he did not return to Corsica until his seventeenth year. ‘That 
isolation, which doubtless fortified his character, must have contributed 
to sour it: so we see him, at seventeen, already weary of life and 
willing to commit suicide. Did he feel his situation to be straitened in 
France, in an epoch when merit did not suffice for elevation? Did his 
disgust of life flow, as he himself said, from the spectacle of a degrad- 
ed society and of the misfortunes of Corsica? ‘The probability is, 
that all these causes united, operated in producing in him the idea of 
that fatal design. Heatatas that may be, it is a fact worthy of notice, 
and one cannot help remarking that, on the third of May, the day 
on which Napoleon said that his thoughts were turned on death, he 

was obliged, thirty-five years later, wo enter St. Helena in agony. 
Here is what we find on the subject of the suicide in an autographic 
note of Napoleon : 

‘* Always alone in the midst of men, I retire to muse with myself, 
and to abandon myself to all the strength of my melancholy. In what 
direction does it tend to-day? Towards death. In the morning of my 
days, I can sull hope tolive long. I am absent from my country six 
or seven years. What pleasure shall I not have in once more seeing 
my compatriots and my parents, after four months? From the tender 
sensations experienced on my remembrance of the pleasures of my in- 
fancy, may I not conclude that iny happiness will be complete? And 
what fury then prompts me to wish my destruction? Indeed, what 
have I todo in this world? Since [ must die, is it not better to put an 
end to my own life? if I had passed sixty years, I should respect the 
prejudices of my contemporaries, and should wait patiently until nature 
had accomplished its course ; but, since I begin to experience misfor- 
tunes, when nothing affords me pleasure, why should I support these 
days in which I have no prosperity? How far men are from nature ! 
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How effeminate, vile, mean they are! What a spectacle shall I behold 
in my own country! My compatriots loaded with chains tremblingly 
embrace the hand which oppresses them. ‘They are no more those 
brave Corsicans whom a hero animated with his courage, enemies of 
tyrants, of pomp, of vile courtezans. Proud, full of the noble feeling 
of his importance, a Corsican lived happy. If he employed the day in 
public affairs, the night passed in the soft embraces of a dear spouse ; 
reason and his enthusiasm obliterated the pains of the day, tender affec- 
tion and nature rendered his night comparable with that of the gods. 
But with liberty, those happy days have vanished like dreams. France, 
not content with having robbed us of all we held dear, you have besides 
corrupted our manners! ‘The real picture of my country, and her ina- 
bility to change her condition, are an additional reason for fleeing 
from a land where [ am obliged, as a duty, to bless the men, 
whom virtue and conscience compel me to detest. When I reach my 
country, what a figure shall I cut, what language hold? When his 
country is no more, a good citizen must die. If only one man’s life 
were necessary for the deliverance of my compatriots, I should be rea- 
dy this moment; I would plunge the dagger into the tyrant’s bosom, 
an avenger of the country and of the violated laws. Life is to me a 
burden, because I taste no pleasure ; all is pain to me: it is a weari- 
ness because the manners of the men with whom I live, and shall 
probably always live, are as different from mine as the light of the 
moon from that of the sun. I cannot follow the only mode of life 
which would enable me to sustain life; hence a disgust of every 
thing.” 

Notwithstanding the strong resentment which Napoleon here ex- 
presses against the French, we have thought best not to retrench any 
portion of the note ; because, on the one hand, the character of Napo- 
Jeon is there shown out entire, and, on the other, if that passage 
seem contrary to the sentiments of national glory and grandeur pro- 
fessed by the emperor all his life, it but renders more illustrious the 
triumph of France, which could subdue a soul so ardent, and inapired 
with feelings so hostile. It was in combat, ten years afterwards, at 
the head of that immortal army of Italy, that Napoleon learned to love 
and to admire the French. Moreover, we have designedly selected 
this fragment, beeause it furnishes an important lesson to youth. Sup- 
pose that, returning one evening more sad than usual, Napoleon had 
been weak enough to yield to the ideas which harrassed him, and that 
he had almost mechanically pulled the trigger of a pistol !—He had 
more than others the right of being called an incomprehensible genius. 
Poor, obscure, without prospects, saddened by the evils of his native 
country, he began to experience misfortunes, and he looked not on 
man on the bright side! Then was the occasion for his suicide, if 
ever! And yet Napoleon yielded not to that temptation. He plucked 
up courage, and obeyed duty: accepting the burden laid on his shoul- 
ders, he improved his leisure from the garrison, usually so badly em- 
ployed, and during the six years of his lieutenancy of artillery, he strove 
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without relaxation to enlarge and fortify his mind. In towns like 
Auxonne and Seurres, he found means to obtain all the books he need- 
ed. He studied his art; he studied history ; he sought to know the 
resources of France. He fed his mind on the best works of antiquity, 
and thus acquired that knowledge of government, which ten years sub- 
sequently he exhibited in so high a degree. Napoleon was obliged to 
learn in youth, that we must never despair of fortune, and that the best 
way of securing her favor, is to labor with ardor and perseverance, 
after one’s proper perfection. With such an example before him, no 
one will dare to complain of being unknown in the world, nor say that, 
in order to escape adversity, he must be a suicide. Unquestionably it 
would be foolish to dream of so prodigious a career; but every one, 
who bears up against adversity, who courageously struggles with ill 
fortune, will sooner or later place himself where his talents and espe- 
cially his character, qualify him to be. Who ought to wish for 
more ? 

Moreover, it is not useless to remark that, even in moments of dis- 
couragement, Napoleon preserved all the elevation of his feelings. 
When compelled to put the pot on the fire himself, in order to be able 
to educate his young brother Louis, who was then with him, it is not 
of his poverty he complains; it is the servitude of his country he de- 
plores ; that it is which prompts him to suicide. It is the death of 
Cato he meditates, not that of Chatterton. 

One of the most curious effusions of Napoleon’s pen, is a Dialogue 
on Love, in which the author does not exhibit much gallantry. In gen- 
eral, the future emperor was little sentimental. In some tragments of 
memoirs, he has, indeed, preserved for us the remembrance of some 
little adventures of youth; but these are very fugitive, and possess 
nothing of sentiment. ‘This dialogue is intended absolutely to pro- 
scribe love. Here already we see the emperor’s aversion for meta- 
physical definitions. Behold the commencement : 

**D. How, Sir! what is love? Eh, then! are you not, indeed, like 
. other men? 

* B. Lask not for a definiti: of love; I was formerly amorous, and 
I have still a sufficient remembrance of it to lead me not to have much 
care for metaphysical definitions, which are always but the means of 
confounding things. Ido more than deny its existence, I believe it 
hurtful to society, to the individual happiness of men; in fine, I be- 
lieve love does more evil than good, and that it would be a kindness 
for some divine protectress, to rid us of it and deliver men from it.” 

It is effeminate love, especially, that is the object of Napoleon’s 
persecution in his dialogue. He considers it as a legislator, and believes 
it enervates men: as to the love which exalts and ennobles, that is 

another thing. In fact, notwithstanding the severe judgment we have 
: just cited, we find among his manuscripts the sketch of a letter from 
Napoleon to a young lady, whoin he does not name, but who evidently 
had captivated his heart. ‘This long epistle, of seven enormous pages, 
has for its object to vrove that the love of glory is not sufficient to give 
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birth to great men, and that the most sublime of the passions is love of 
country. Napoleon here speaks of Leonidas, Brutus, Charlemagne, 
of the grandeur of the ancients, of the feebleness of all the sentiments 
among the moderns. He dwells, above all, with complacency on the 
heroes of Corsica. In this letter, where there undoubtedly appears 
much that is incorrect and faulty, which, however, is easily erased, 
Napoleon, inspired with the most noble sentiments, often exhibits a 
true eloquence. It is a volcano at times, vomiting out flame and smoke. 
His soul is overflowing : he talks only of glory, grandeur, virtue. One 
writes thus, one opens his heart without reserve, only toa woman whom 
he loves. That perfect unreservedness (abandon), that exaltation, is 
love, and of the most lively kind; only the word is not used. This 
letter, which, in extent, approaches to a dissertation, is one of the most 
interesting pieces : it shows clearly what was the love which Napoleon 
proscribed. 

We cannot here give a complete analysis of all the pieces entrusted 
to Cardinal Fesch by the first Consul. We have already said that 
there are thirty-eight volumes written wholly in Napoleon’s own hand. 
Some works, methodically arranged, are ready for publication, such as 
a Memoir on the manner of disposing pieces of cannon for throwing 
bombs—the Romance on Corsica, of which we have spoken—his Essay 
on the History of Corsica, of eighty pages, etc. But, in most of these 
manuscript volumes, all is confusion. Immediately after an extract 
from Herodotus or Plato, we find recollections of youth or reflections 
on religion. ‘The order, however, is determined by the dates, for, as 
we have said, Napoleon has generally designated the year on the mar- 
gin, sometimes even the day and hour. We can thus, day by day, 
watch the development of this extraordinary character, from the 26th of 
April, 1786, the date of the oldest note, to the 14th of March, 1793, 
that of the latest piece. We are with him at Auxonne, at Seurres, at 
Valence, at Ajaccio, at Paris,* on his journeys, in the garrisoned towns 
where he stopped. ‘There are also some confessions, the more pre- 
cious as nothing in them discovers special preparation, and as there is 
not the least sign of future publication. We watch there, in its primi- 
tive candor, the soul of a man speaking to himself, and who is not yet 
prominent on the stage of Europe. It is not one of the least of Napo- 
leon’s singularities that he wished to place his papers in safe hands : 
every other person, in his position, would probably have destroyed 
them. 

The selection of works he read, and from which he made extracts 
deserves to be mentioned. At first, there is a restless curiosity, which 
pries into all subjects without any determinate end. He reads Buffon, 
1s occupied with natural history, physics, medicine. He studies geogra- 





* To give an idea of the biographical details into which Napoleon cptered, we need 
only say that sometimes we find in these papers even his address. So we see that, on 
the 22d Nov., 1787, he lodged at the hétel de Cherbourg, rue du Four-Saint-Honoré, a 
Paris. 
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phy, he seeks to cultivate his taste, toacquire various knowledge. An- 
cient history, particularly that of Greece, soon engages his attention : he 
cites Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus ; but, by a very remarkable 
singularity, the name of Plutarch, the preceptor of so many illustrious 
men, and who has been so often said to have been the favorite author of 
Napoleon, does not occur even once in his notes. The history of Chi- 
na, of India, of Arabia next occupies him. He reads the history of 
England and of Germany ; finally he applies himself to that of France, 
at first in a general way, afterwards in all its details. He wishes to 
know the resources, the revennes, the legislation of France ; he makes 
the liberties of the Gallican church his careful study. He is desirous 
of becoming acquainted with the history of the Sorbonne and of the 
bull Unigenitus ; and the three manuseript volumes which he has 
written on that subject, as well as the notes which he arranged 
under eighteen years, on the religion of the state, foreshadow the 
concordat and explain it. He has no system in history, he seeks above 
all to know the facts; but his studies soon carry him to the moral 
sciences. He takes up political economy and legislation ; he reads the 
writings of Filangieri, of Mably, of Necker, of Smith; he makes ex- 
tracts of them, often interspersed with critical remarks. ‘The inde- 
pendence of his character shows itself here as everywhere else. A 
single example will suffice. We know how difficult it is, especially in 
youth, to withdraw oneself from the irresistible influence of Rousseau. 
That difficulty was much greater as the revolution approached. Well! 
notwithstanding that powerful influence, despite of their conformity in 
some opinions, and his admiration of the citizen of Geneva, Napoleon 
was far from accepting all his doctrines. In an extract (dated at Va- 
lence, August, 1791) of the Discours sur Porigine et les fondemens de 
Pinégalité de l'homme, young Napoleon has written at the end of each 
paragraph, Je ne crows pas cela !—J do not belteve that—Je ne crots 
rien de tout cela !—-J don’t believe a word of all that! We imagine 
we sce him again at the moment when, capering with impatience, he 
traced those words. At last, unable any longer to bear the magnifi- 
cent sophisms of Rousseau, he thus, in his turn, expresses his own 
opinions : 


“ My Reflections on the State of Nature.” 


“7 think that man has never been wandering, isolated, solitary, with- 
out experiencing the necessity of living with his fellows. I believe, 
on the contrary, that, even from the infancy of the race, man has per- 
ceived the necessity of associating with other men, that he united him- 
self to a woman, chose a cavern Lo serve for his magazine, the cenire 
of his journeyings, his refuge in storm and night. That union be- 
came strengthened by habits and by the bond of children ; it could be 
broken, however, by caprice. My opinion is that, in their trave!s, two 
savages met, that they recognized each, other on a second interview, 
and had the desire of locating themselves in the same viciniiy. I think 
that they actually did so locate, and that then arose a natural commu- 
nity. I judge that this community lived happily, because it had abun- 
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dant nourishment, shelter against the seasons, and because it had the 
use of reason and the natural feelings. [ think the earth has, for a 
great many ages, been thus divided into settlements, separate, in- 
imical, few in number, and that, at length, these societies were multi- 
plied, and felt themselves obliged to enter into mutual relations. ‘Then 
the earth could not sustain them without culture ; property, consequent 
relations arose, soon governments; some trade took place. . . . 
selfishness, lust, pride. ‘There were some possessed with vain ambi- 
tion, who seized the reins of affairs. ‘ : . . My thesis 
is not to establish that series of estates through which men have passed 
before arriving at the social state, but sole!y tv demonstrate that they 
could never have lived wandering, without a domicil, without fellow- 
ship, without the gratification of the sexual propensities. Why is it 
supposed that, in a state of nature, man ate his food? It is because 
we have no instances of men existing otherwise. For a similar reason, 
I think that man, in the state of nature, possessed the same faculty of 
feeiing, and of reasoning as now. He has been under the necessity of 
exercising them, for there is no example of men existing without cus- 
tomarily using these two faculties. To feel, is the need of the heart, as 
to eat is that of the body. ‘To feel, is to become attached, to love; man 
must experience pity, amity, love; then gratitude, veneration, respect. 
If it had been otherwise, it would be correct to say that sentiment and 
reason are not inherent in man, but solely the resulis of society ; in that 
case there would have been nothing of natural sentiment and reason, 
nothing of duty, virtue nor conscience. Novirtue! It will not be the 
citizen of Geneva who teaches us so.” 

In this refutation, which is incomplete in other respects, the funda- 
mental fault of Rousseau’s system is exposed with much good sense 
and logic. Itbehoved to be Napoleon to refute so vigorously the views 
of a writer who, in 1791, reigned master of opinions. 

All these grave and serious studies had a determinate end. It seems 
that amongst the works of imagination Napoleon distinguished only 
Ariosto, who seduced him, and (curious enough!) of whom he made 
also an extract. Although imperfect, some poetical efforts scattered 
through the volumes awaken a lively interest; they abound in deep 
melancholy. Mathematical researches here are very rare. He is some- 
what extended on the cycloid : all the rest is taken up with calculations 
for artillery. 

These quotations are made somewhat at haphazard from amid this 
mass of papers; we will not multiply them. Without dwelling longer 
on the details, and considering these documents in their ensemble, we 
may derive from them some important reflections. It is apparent, in 
the first place, that Napoleon, like Michael Angelo, like Newton, like 
all most lofty geniuses, was obliged to submit to that law of humanity, 
which wills that no one shall accomplish any thing great, without great 
effort. Notwithstanding his superiority, he was under the necessity of 

rotractedly studying those matters, in which he afterwards excelled. 
No one has toiled more than he, and for many years he ceased not to 
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read and ponder the most profound works. If he had ideas so clear 
on legislation, finances, the organization of society, those ideas did not 
issue spontaneously from his brain. He reaped on the throne the 
fruits of the long labors of the poor lieutenant of artillery. He formed 
himself by the means most suitable for the development of superior 
men, by toil, by solitude, by meditation, by adversity—the nutriment 
of strong minds and great souls. The example of Paoli planted in his 
heart the germ of a noble emulation: later, the revolution presented him 
a vast and brilliant field ; but without that revolution Mest must 
always have been distinguished ; for characters like his control fortune, 
are not its slaves. His but slightly cultivated mind and his want of 
education would have deterred him, if the character, which supplied 
all, had not sustained him. Wecan no longer say that fortune elevated 
him. When, after seven years of retirement, Napoleon appeared for 
the first time on the theatre of the world, he then already comprehend- 
ed within him all the germs of his future grandeur. Nothing was for- 
tuitous with him ; he was ever obliged to struggle, and success did 
not always crown his efforts. [t was not chance that took him to Tou- 
lon, for Napoleon let no opportunity pass of making himself known. 
Was a celebrated minister recalled to power, the young officer ad- 
dressed to him a note on the affairs of his island. Did the government 
wish to change the military organization of Corsica, Napoleon was at 
hand, at the risk of losing his place. Every where he gave a high idea 
of his character: and when his attempts were ineffectual, he returned 
to Seurres or to Valence to meditate in retirement. Henceforth, as has 
been the case hitherto, these seven years of Napoleon’s life will not be 
suppressed. ‘They must be reckoned, on the contrary, among the 
most beautiful and most forcible of that life of wonders. It will no 
longer be allowable to attribute his elevation to fate.... And yet 
how often, in running over these papers, is not one struck with the most 
singular coincidences of dates and of events! In a volume of geogra- 
phy, written entirely with his own hand, and which is not finished, we 
find at the close these words, which seem to contain the most extra- 
ordinary of predictions ! 
Saint-Helene, petite ile. 
It was here the emperor was obliged to finish his geography ! 
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ARTICLE VI. 
Lire or Buicuer. 
[ntropuctory Nore. 


Buivucuer is well known to our readers, in the later transactions of his 
life: but the subsequent article wil! inform them of many particulars of 
his earlier days, which cannot but be interesting. We consider it valua- 
ble also, as it professes to correct Alison’s very popular history, in 
several points, especially in respect to the battle of Waterloo.—Eb. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


Marschall Vorwirts ; oder Leben, Thaten, und character des Fursten 
Bliicher von Wahistadt. Von Dr. Raushnick. (Marshal Forwards; 
or Life, Actions, and Character of Prince Bliicher von Wehlstadt.) 
Leipsig, 1836. 


THE unjust apportionment of present and posthumous fame to milita- 
ry eminence has often been the subject of grave remonstrance on the 
part of the aspirants to civil and literary distinction. Helvetius, in his 
work “ Sur l’Esprit,” once famous, now liule read, attempts the solu- 
tion of this standing riddle in human affairs: 


“If we can in any instance imagine that we perceive a rallying point 
for the general esteem of mankind—if, for example, the military be con- 
sidered among all nations the first of sciences—the reason is, that the 
great captain is in nearly all countries the man of greatest utility, at 
least up to the period of a convention for general peace. This peace 
once confirmed, a preference over the greatest captain in the world 
would unquestionably be given to men celebrated in science, law, litera- 
ture, or the fine arts. From whence,” says Helvetius, with an eye to 
the pervading theory of his fallacious treatise, “I conclude that the 
general interest is in every nation the only dispenser of its esteem !” 


Unfortunately for the French sage, that which he calls esteem, which 
we should rather term renown, is indiscriminately enough bestuwed 
upon the destroyers as well as ihe saviours of nations—upon the selfish 
aggressor who amuses himself with the bloody game of foreign con- 
quest, as Well as upon the patriot who resists him. Philosophers may 
draw distinctions in the study, but Casar will share the meed with 
Leonidas. ‘lo give a sounder solution of the evident fact—to investi- 
gate the principle on which society seems agreed to furnish the price 
for the combination of moral and physical qualities, essential to the 
composition of military eminence, would lead us beyond our limits, if 
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mot beyond eurdepth. So far, we fear, Helvetius is right, that till the 
millennium shall arrive it will be vain to struggle against the pervading 
tendencies in which the alleged abuse originates; and that the injured 
parties must still be content to fook upon those whose wade itis to die, 
under the feelings with which a young clergyman at a county ball be- 
holds the lady of his affections in active flirtation with a newly-arrived 
pair of epaulettes; feelings which the author of *‘Hamilton’s Bawn” 
has wedded to immortal doggerel. For the moment we can offer them 
no consolation ; for we cannot enter on the discussion of the manifold 
circumstances which might be enumerated as a set-off to the advanta- 
ges enjoyed by the soldier during a lease of existence, of which the 
tenure is as uncertain as the conditions are severe. ‘To those, however, 
who moan over the posthumous.part of the reward which Falstaff in his 
shrewder philosophy rated se low, we might suggest as matter of re- 
flection that the number of those who are destined to enjey it is so lim- 
ited as to leave ample room for competitors of all classes, whether 
poets, philosophers, stitesmen, er writers of novels in three volumes, or 
of histories in a dozen. Survey the military annals of Europe from 
the French revolution: Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Russia, Belgi- 
am, have formed the vast theatre of one huge and conWnnous scramble 
for such distinction. Every species of contemporary reward, from 
kingdoms down to the Guelphic order, has indeed been showered on 
the combatants; but how many names will outlive their-owners? How 
many of the meteors will leave a track of light behind their rapid ana 
explosive course? Some half-dozen of all countries. We are speak- 
ing, be it remembered, ef general celebrity, not of the just estimation 
in which the memory of individuals may be held in their own countries, 
or by the scientific. ‘Two of the mightiest, by land and sea, are our 
own. Russia, perhaps, may claim some duration for Suwaroff. In 
the case of France, who but a decypherer of gazettes will trouble his 
head fifty years hence about any of Buonaparte’s marshals ? The crisis 
of Valmy may ensure an historical notoriety to Dumouriez; but no 
nurse will frighten ‘children with his name or that of Moreau. There 
as something solid and unpretending about the reputation of the Arch- 
duke Cliarles, which, coupled with his writings, will secure him respect 
from the cvuvsro: of times to come; but the only name connected with 
ahe great wars of our own time, which we can add without scruple to 
those of Buonaparte, Wellington, Nelsen, and Suwaroff, as likely to be 
permanently one of the heuseheld words of the world, is that of a man 
dongo intervalle inferior to three of the four—Bhicher. If we are right 
in this supposition, it does not follow thatin respect of military skill 
and genius he can justly be ranked even with several of those lieuten- 
ants of Napoleon whom we have ventured to condemn to comparative 
oblivion. It is rather on the moral ground of his identification with a 
great national movement, of which he was the ostensible leader and 
representative, that he seems to us one of the legitimate “heirs of 
Fame.” 

We have two lives of this commander before us, of which, however, 
Vou. IV.—No. TI. 9 
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the one seems borrowed almost verbatim from the other. We shal! 
ound our observations on the first which eame into our hands, that of 

» Raushick. 

The Duke of Wellington received his first military edueation at a 
French college, a natural eonsequence of the deficieney of all applian- 
ces for that purpose in England atthe period of his youth. It is rather 
more singular that his Grace’s illustrious eomrade, whose enthusiastic 
devotion to the cause of Prussia formed the stimulus to his exploits 
and the basis of his reputation, should have borne his first arms against 
that country—the land, not indeed of his birth, but of his adoption. 

Gerhard Leberecht von Bliicher was born in 1742, at Rostock, in 
Mecklenburgh-Sehwerin, m which provinee his family had been estab- 
lished for some centuries, having given a bishop to Lubeck in the thir- 
teenth. His father had retired from the military serviee of Hesse- 
Cassel upon a small landed inheritance. ‘Three elder sons having been 
impattially, but at some expense out of scanty means, distributed among 
the Russian, Prussian, and Danish services, it was this gentleman’s 
anxious desire to devote the two younger to the only other occupation 
to which the landed gentry of his day condescended, the cultivation of 
the soil. For this a simple home-education was deemed sufficient, and 
was all the parental resources could afford. In 1756 the Seven Years’ 
War broke out, and te remove his sons from the temptation of milita 
scenes, the father sent them to the care of a relation in the Isle of Ru- 
gen. Sueh precautions frequently terminate like the beautiful tale of 
Admetus in Herodows. ‘The boys for a while contented themselves 
with such feats of activity and danger as the cliffs ef Rugen and the 
sea could afford them. Some centuries earlier Bliicher might have 
figured among the sea-kings in the annals of Scandinavian piracy ; and, 
instead of emptying the cellars of Epernay, might have drunk the ale 
of English convents. Sweden had now joined the fray against the 
great Frederick, and, in an hour evil for the paternal precautions, a 
regiment of Swedish hussars set foot on the island. In spite of all at- 
tempts at remonstranee or prevention, young Bliicher, now in his 
fifteenth year, joined the ranks, and soon found himself on the main- 
land, opposed to the Prussian forees in a contest in whieh little either 
of ardor or skill was evinced by his comrades. In 1758 he was taken 
prisoner in a cavalry-skirmish with the regiment of Colonel Belling, 
who, soon perceiving some promising indications in the stripling, treat- 
ed him with kindness, and negociated for him an exehange with a pris- 
oner, who, being by birth a Prussian, had forfeited his life to military 
law. This transaetion enabled Biticher, without impeachment of his 
honor, to take service in the regiment of bis captor. ‘Till it was effect- 
ed, he had tenaciously resisted the offer of a subaltern’s commission in 
the then most brilliant of continental services. 

Under Belling he served through the Jatter pert of the Seven Years’ 
War, assisted at the murderous battle of Cunersdorff, which first 
brought the formidable qualities of the Russian infantry under the no- 
tice of civilized Europe, and was wounded at Freyberg. On the re- 
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establishment of peace he was found a turbulent subject for garrison 
duty, the inherent monotony ef which was not relieved to him by the 
resources of education. His leisure was diversified, as usual in such 
cases, by as much sporting, drinking, gaming, and flirtation as his pay 
could afford, as also by frequent duelling, of which no serious result is 
recorded, One instance of the latter propeasity, for which hot blood 
and the manners of his age and vocation may plead excuse, was cer- 
tainly little to his credit; for he ended by calling out his patron and 
commander, Belling, who had now attained the rank of general. That 
he was not shot, or at the least cashiered, for so gross a violation of milita- 
ry law, must be ascribed to the generosity of that veteran, who content- 
ed himself with transferring this turbulent and ungrateful subject toa 
lieutenancy under a Major Podscharh, an officer to whose military 
tuition Blicher’s biographer ascribes the happiest results. 

In 1770 Poland was invaded by the troops of Frederick, and Bliich- 
er found himself again commanded by Belling, who never ceased to 
befriend him. Belling was an able and trusted soldier, but his situa- 
tion in Poland was one which required. political talent and pliancy, and 
he was replaced by an officer of different habits and manners, with 
whom also, however, Bliicher soon contrived to quarrel. ‘The Poles 
at this time, like the Spaniards in ours, revenged by frequent assassina- 
tions their subjection to the invader. A priest, whom Captain Bliich- 
er suspected as the instigator of two of these enormities, was summar- 
ily condemned by him to military execution. The grave was dug with 
the usual formalities, the culprit blinded, and the muskets discharged— 
though with blank cartridge. The priest survived his fright—but this 
daring violation not only of justice, but of Frederick’s conciliatory poli- 
cy, was punished, mildly enough, by the degradation of the offender 
from the highest to the lowest on the list of captains in his regiment. 
This being followed by the promotion of an officer from another regi- 
ment to the next vacancy, the cup of Bliicher’s indignation boiled over, 
and he demanded his retirement from the service. Frederick replied 
by placing him in arrest, with a view to give him time for considera- 
tion. The gentleman, however, insisted, and his repeated applications 
at length extorted the following answer :—‘ Captain Von Bliicher is 
released from his service, and may go to the d . January, 1773.” 

This interrvption of Bliicher’s military career continued for thirteen 
years. We have heard that a chancery-lawyer who for any reason 
abandons his practice for the thirteenth portion of that period seldom 
recovers it. Assuredly, few soldiers of fortune, after quitting a regular 
service for a dozen of the best years of their life, have died field-mar- 
shals. Perhaps Bliicher was somewhat reconciled to an event which 
seemed so likely to blast his prospects, by the circumstance that it 
found him seriously in love and half engaged with the daughter of a 
Saxon Colonel! Melling, then settled in Poland. ‘The lady was seven- 
teen years his junior, Polish in her language, her beauty and her attrac- 
tions, which is saying everything for the latter. ‘They married, and set- 
tled on a farm of the father-in-law. Bliicher appears to have abandon- 
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ed the excesses of his youth in his new vocation, and to have prosecut- 
ed it with ability and suecess. After a few years he found himself in 
a condition to purchase a tolerable estate near Stargard in Pomerania, 
whither he migrated from Poland. As a resident proprietor he contin- 
ued his attention to rural affairs, and became a man of consequence 
among his neighbors. He was elected to the local magistracy, and 
consulted by the provincial authorities. ‘This was not all. It is evi- 
dent that there was something about the man which in the estimation 
of his superiors had uniformly outweighed the objectionable features of 
his wild, uneducated, and untameable disposition. Frederick the Se- 
cond was not a man to overlook the freaks of an ordinary swaggerer, yet 
we find that at this period he corresponded with Bliicher, and assisted 
him with money for the improvement of his estate, first in the shape of 
loan without interest, and then of donation. This liberality on the part 
of a sovereign so careful of his dollars was the more remarkable, as it 
by nomeans took the shape of a retaining fee for future military devotion, 
Bliicher’s restless spirit pined for restoration to the service, but on this 
subject Frederick was inexorable. In 1778 there was a prospect of 
hostilities in Bavaria, and Bliicher became urgent for permission to re- 
enter the army. His first attempt was defeated by his wife, a second 
by the stern refusal of Frederick. He was obliged to remain an agri- 
culturist, his farra prospered, and his hearth was surrounded by six 
promising sons and a daughter. 

Frederick died in 1786. Bliicher now set aside all connubial remon- 
strances, rushed to Berlin, made interest with some of his former com- 
manders, and returned to Pomerania without positive success, but with 
assurances of support in due season. On the next military inspection 
he attracted by his riding the attention of the new king, presented his 
request in person, and found himself in his former regiment of Black 
Hussars, with the rank which he would have occupied had he contin- 
ued without interruption in the service. Jt was soon apparent that his 
military ardor, which perhaps might have cooled away in the barracks, 
had only been nursed and kept vigorous by the long interval of domes 
tic repose. His other old propensities were, we fear, resumed with his 
uniform, and his wife perhaps only consulted her own convenience and 
comfort by dying about this period. Except that she was beautiful, at- 
tractive, and fond enough of her husband to wish to detain him at home, 
we hear little of her. Bliicher returned to the camp as though the in- 
terval had been a dream, and its adventures as imaginary as those of the 
sultan of the Arabian tale, who dipped his head into a tub of -water for 
an instant, which by the delusion of magic was converted into years of 
deposition and servitude. 

Some years of garrison duty were still to elapse before the great 
event of the French Revolution opened a career for such spirits as 
Bliicher. The commencement of hostilities between Prussia and 
France found him a colonel, and thus his exercise of command dates its 
commencement from the fifty-first year of his age, a time of life at 
which many officers look to a well-earned retirement. From the pe- 
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riod of the Duke of Brunswick’s famous and fatal incursion to the peace 
of Basle, he was in almost constant employment. On the death of Gen- 
eral Goltz he succeeded to the command of the left wing of the Prus- 
sian army; and without doubt the confidence of his soldiers and the 
general success which attended his operations, particularly with his fa- 
vorite arm the cavalry, fully justified this promotion. The corps of 
hussars under his immediate command, including his old regiment, is 
said to have lost but six men by surprise during the outpost duty of the 
campaigns of 1793 and ’94, in which Prussian accounts boast that they 
captured 4000 men, 1500 horses, and 11 guns from the enemy, and he 
retired from the contest with the reputation of a second Ziethen. The 
curious in the details of such warfare may learn them from a journal 
which he kept and published. ‘There are one or two anecdotes of this 
period, which may, perhaps, tend to rescue his character from the im- 
putation of unmitigated barbarism cast upon it by the French. While 
commanding within their frontier, he caused a captured officer who had 
died of his wounds to be buried with all military honors—an attention 
to the fallen so unusual as to excite the greatest astonishment among the 
French inhabitants, who were further edified when he administered 
with his own hand an exemplary threshing to the village carpenter who 
had given short measure and bad workmanship to the coffin. Another 
incident is recorded in his journal, aud we give it in his own words. It 
occurred near Kaiserslautern in 1799 :— 


* Among the prisoners was one whose thigh-bone had been shattered. 
They had laid kim near the fire, and offered him bread and brandy, as to 
the others. He not only rejected this, but refused to be bandaged, and 
repeatedly begged the bystanders to shoot him. The latter said to one 
another, ‘This is an obstinate, sulky Frenchman.’ Muffling and my- 
self were within hearing, and appreached the group. The wounded 
man lay still, drawn into himself, and saw nothing of what was passing. 
As he seemed to shiver, I caused cloaks to be heaped upon him. He 
looked up at me upon this, and again cast down his eyes. Not being 
master of the French language myself, | made my adjutant tell him that 
he ought to Jet himself be bandaged, and take nourishment. He answer- 
ed nothing, aud | made them tell him further that | held him for a poor 
creature who did not know how to meet his destiny, and that it became a 
soldier least of all men to take refuge in despair, that he should net give 
up hope of recovery, and he might be assured that he found himself 
among men who would do everything possible to relieve him. He look- 
ed at me again, a stream of tears burst from his eyes, and he reached 
me out his hand. Wine was offered him, he drank, and offered no fur- 
ther resistance to the surgeon, I then asked him the cause of his pre- 
vious obstinacy. He replied,‘I have been forced into the service of 
the Republic. My father was guillotined; my brothers have perished 
in the war; my wife and children are left in misery ; I thought, there- 
fore, that death alone could end my troubles, and longed for it. Your 
kindness has brought me to better reflections. I thank you for it, and 
am determined to meet my future lot with patience.’ ” 
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This incident scems to us to confirm the valuable adage that the devil 
is not so black as he is painted, especially where the pencil isa French 
one. 

The peace of Basle afforded Blicher leisure for a second marriage, 
and he was united to a Maria Amelia von Colomb. He held for some 
time a command in Munster under the Duke of Brunswick, where he 
made acquaintance with many of the French emigrants, among whom 
the Abbé de Pradt was his favorite. ‘The late King, Frederick William 
III., who ascended the throne in 1797, had found occasion, while serv- 
ing in his father’s armies as crown-prince, to remark the merits of 
Blicher, and in 1801 promoted him to the rank of lieutenant-general. 
In 1803 he was appointed governor of Munster, which by the terms of 
the peace had fallen to the lot of Prussia. ‘The episcopal palace, which 
became his residence, now witnessed a revival of those scenes for 
which it has been celebrated by Sir W. Temple, in the times of the 
warlike and Rhenish-loving prince-bishop. High play was still with 
Bliicher a passion which could only find its substitute in that still more 
exciting pastime, in which 


“ Kings hold the bottle, and Europe the stakes,” 


and the neighboring baths of Pyrmont afferded dangerous summer fa- 
cilities for the indulgence of this pernicious taste. 

The peace was hollow. ‘The pe occupation of Hanover placed 
the two nations in dangerous propinquity, and a strong war-party exist- 
ed in Prussia, especially in the army, of which party, as a matter of 
course, Bliicher was a leading member. 

In 1806 the drama opened at once with that great disaster of Jena, 
which chastised the military pride and overweening confidence of Prus- 
sia, and placed her existence as a separate state on the map of Enrope 
at the mercy of the conqueror. The divisions and distractions of those 
in high command were only rendered more conspicuous by the cour- 
age which the isolated and unsupported battalions of the Prus- 
sians opposed to the admirable combinations and concentrated 
masses of the enemy. All the advantages of superior information and 
intelligence which usually accrue to those who fight on their own soil, 
in this strange instance were engrossed by the foreign invader, who 
might have been said, like Ariel, 


* Now in the waist, the deck, and every cabin, 
To flame amazement.” 


The spirit, not of the great Frederick, but of Ariosto’s Agramant, 
reigned in the Prussian camp. _Bliicher was not in a situation as com- 
mander of the cavalry to contro] the movements or repair the errors of 
Brunswick, Mollendorf, and Hohenlohe. Al! he could do was to offer 
to lead his brave horsemen in a desperate attempt to retrieve the for- 
tune of the day. This offer was at first accepted by the King, but the 
permission was revoked, and all that remained for Bliicher was to en- 
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<leavor to save as large a remnant as possible of his force by a retreat 
into Northern Germany. ‘The courage and perseverance with which 
he conducted this attempt were such as could scarcely have derived 
additienal lustre frem success. It must be admitted, on the cther hand, 
that nothing could exceed the vigor and activity with which Buona- 
parte’s generals, when slipped in the chase, foiled all his efforts. Like 
a wild beast, he found himself alike tracked on retreat, and anticipated 
in every desperate rush for escape, whether towards the Elbe, the Oder, 
or in the direction ef Hanover. Driven at length through Lubeck, 
which to the misfortune of that neutral city he for a mement occupied, 
and where he narrowly escaped personal capture, he was brought to 
Day in its neighborhood—and here suffering himself from fever, and 
exhausted ef every supply for his men, he was forced to capitulate. 

Bliicher retired fer a season to Hamburgh on his parole. His ex- 
change was afterwards effected with General Victor. On the occasion 
of his release he visited the French head-quarters, and was received 
‘with marks of distinction by Napoleon. 

With the pewerful assistance of Russia the contest was sull main- 
tained in the northera provinces, and the offer of Swedish co-operation 
anduced the king to erganize a corps intended to act en the rear of the 
enemy from the northein coast. Bliicher was selected for the command 
of this expedition, which was, however, frustrated in the first instance 
by the vacillation of the Swedish sovereign, and finally by the battle of 
®riedland and the peace of Tilsit which succeeded. After the treaty 
was signed, our hero retained the command of the Pomeranian army, a 
post of much difficulty, for the troops ef the conqueror were stationed 
in its neighborhood, and frequent discussions and disputes arose be- 
tween the commanders. Bliicher is said te lave shown much subtlety 
and address in this position, in which his character gave weight to the 
concessions he was compelled as the weaker party to make. Words, 
according to our English satirist’s theory (adopted by Talleyrand), were 
invented by man as a concealment to his thoughts, and a disguise to 
his intentions, and Bliicher is said to have derived much convenience 
from his use of the German language in negociation, for which his ig- 
norance of any other afforded him a pretext. He stands, indeed, ac- 
cused by French writers, of having grossly misused this device on the 
retreat frem Jena, in an interview with the French general Klein. It 
is certain that he succeeded in persuading that officer that an armistice 
had been concluded, and that beth Klein and Lasalle were thereby in- 
duced te postpone an attack, and allow Bliicher to get a day’s start of his 
pursuers, [tis very dillicult to helieve, that if he had committed himself 
in this instance beyend the allowed liasits of military stratagem, Napoleon, 
however little scrupulous he is known to have been as to the conduct of 
his own officers, would have forborne to blast the character of a trouble- 
some opponent by a formal verification of the charge—still more that 
he would have given Bliicher the honorable reception of which we 
have spoken at his own head-quarters. Klein and Lasalle had the Em- 
peror’s ear for their own story, and had every inducement to make the 
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most of their own justification. We must confess at the same time, 
that but for this negative evidence, even the German account of the 
transaction would be suspicious. Another aceusation of a similar na- 
ture has been preferred against Bliicher. He is charged with having 
violated the armistice in §813, by occupying the neutral ground before 
the day specified for the renewal of hostilities in Silesia :—but the 
Prussian accounts reply distinctly, that the original violation of this ter- 
ritory was the act of the French under Macdonald. 

The French were not his only aceusers. During his tenure of com- 
mand in Pomerania, he found occasion to defend himself against certain 
anonymous attacks which issued from the Leipzig press upon his mili- 
tary conduct in his recent arduous retreat. Blitcher demandzd an in- 
vestigation before a court of inquiry which had been appointed to sit 
at Konigsberg for the consideration of eases of a far more serious com- 
plexion. ‘The evidence of that distinguished officer Scharnhorst, who 
had shared the toils and dangers of his retreat, was conclusive in his 
favor, and the result was more than his justification. 

A dark period now engued to Blucher’s adopted country—four years 
of humiliation, of sullen submission to almost every possible variety of 
outrage and exaction. F'ranee should in poliey either have pursued her 
conquest to the uiter dismemberment of Prussia, or have spared her 
dignity. The death of the loved and lovely Queen, who was consid- 
ered as the victim of Napoleon’s unmanly insults, added to the genera 
indignation. In despite of French vigilance, and of the terms of the 
peace, which limited the numbers of the standing army, means were 
found silently to accumnlate both soldiers and materia) for a future: 
campaign. The Baron de Stein set on foot the famous tugendlund— 
and Bliicher, in despite of his now advanced age, was looked up to as 
the future vindicator of his country’s wrongs. An illness which afflict- 
ed him through the greater part of the year 1808, and at times affeeted 
his reason, seems but to have added a morbid fire to his enthusiasm. 
He is said in moments of delirium to have “ attained to something like 
prophetic strain,” and to have predicted with eonfidence the speedy 
liberation of his country and the downfall of its oppressor. ‘This 
must happen,” he said, “‘ and [ must assist at it, and / will not die ulb 
it shall have come to pass.” 

Bliicher’s: education had’ been that of a soldier. He knew no lan- 
guage but his own, but he was fond of writing, and took a pleasure im 
dictating his despatches and proclamations. We have seen letters ad- 
dressed by him to the King at this period, upon the subject of that fu- 
ture movement to which he looked forward with such unabated eonfi- 
dence, containing passages of an eloquence worthy of his theme. His 
hopes were revived from time to time by the Austrian war and Sehill’s 
chivalrous enterprise ; bnt the prospeet was soon clouded, and, tilt the 
two colossal powers, Russia and France, once mere arrayed themselves 
against each other, the distant successes of England in the Peninsula 
could alone afford him a gleam of consolation. 

Among the concessions which Napoleon extorted from bis doubtful 
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ally previous to his Russian expedition, was the removal of Blécher 
from his Pomeranian command, a measure for which the old soldier’s 
reckless language and deportment afforded a full justification. It was 
gilded on the part of the sovereign by a handsome territorial donation 
in Silesia, to the capital of which province Blicher, afier a short resi- 
dence at Berlin, retired. 

It was to Breslau also that the King betook himself on the occasion 
of that famous defection of D’York from the French, whieh fired at 
once, from one end of Prussia to the other, the insurrectionary materials 
long and secretly stored up for such a contingency. ‘The nature of 
Blicher’s feelings and advice at this juncture might easily be anticipa- 
ted. He was loud in favor of an immediate forward movement, louder 
in his scorn of more timid and dilatory proposals. The King hesitated 
in bestowing upon him the command which the popular voice and the 

eneral feeling of the soldiery would have at once decreed to him. 

here were among the court advisers not afew who looked upon Blii- 
cher as a mere fiery hussar, who would compromise by rashness and 
want of science the hopes of the present crisis, and by such the preten- 
sions of 'Tauenzien were advocated. ‘The opinion and advice of the 
deeply-skilled Scharnhorst, however, prevailed, and on the 15th of 
March, 1813, Bliicher’s long dream was realized by finding himself at 
the head of the Silesian army. 

We have dwelt perhaps, at some length on the earlier portion of 
Bliicher’s career—as affording illustrations of his character from that 
part of his biography with which general readers are probably the least 
familiar. ‘The subsequent incidents of his military life are so well 
known as to make summary revision superfluous. Itjs impossible, how- 
ever, for any one, scientific or otherwise, to review the great struggle 
of 1813 and 714 without admitting that if to the Emperor Alexander be- 
longed the political influence, and to Schwarzenberg the address, which 
mainly kept together the discordant elements of the cealivion, Bliicher 
was the fighting element which inspired the mass witha spirit of enter- 
prise in action and endurance under the defeat of which few coalitions 
have presented an example. In ordinary times, or with ordinary ob- 
objects, Bliicher’s character and disposition would have ill fitted him 
for acting with the subtle and jealous Russian, or the lukewarm Swede, 
to whom the Germans applied the well-known line from Schiller’s Song 
of the Bell, 


“ Ach! ihm feblit kein theures haupt.” 


Neither the amiability of Schwarzenberg, nor the patient tact of Wel- 
lington, which neither Portuguese nor Spanish could exhaust, were 
natural to Bliicher; but for his two great, purposes, the liberation of 
his country and the humiliation of France, he could assume both. De- 
feat indeed he suffered often :—to compare him with that great captain 
from whom throughout his campaigns in India and Europe no enemy 
ever carried off a gun and kept it, would be preposterous. Few victo- 
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ries, however, have been more fairly won, to sav nothing of their con- 
sequences, than the great battle of the Katzbach. No mere hussar 
inspired his troops with that sterling enthusiasm which could enable 
them to pursue every advantage and rally after every failure, which could 
retrieve Montmirail on the heights of Montmartre, and keep steadily to 
a programme of combined movement after Ligny. Bliicher must have 
possessed real and high skill as a tactician, though probably not as a 
strategist, to which, indeed, he does not seem ever to have pretended. 
At the same time his supreme contempt of danger and constant reck- 
iessness of personal exposure had doubtless very much to do with his 
success. He possessed with Marmien and Napoleon the art 


‘To win the hardy soldier's heart, 
Who loves a captain to obey, 
Boisterous as March, yet fresh as May.” 


His jests, frequently of a description ill calculated for chaste ears, ex- 
torted grim smiles from lips black with the cartridge, and sent laughter 
through the column while grapeshot was tearing its ranks. When he 
checked his horse in the hottest cannonade to light his pipe at the lin- 
stock of the gunner, the piece was probably not the worst served. 
Towards the close of the campaign in France the infirmities of age at 
one moment almost induced him to contemplate the abandonment of 
his command, and to retire into the Netherlands, but the spirit tri- 
umphed over the flesh, and though unable to remain in the saddle for 
ihe last attack on Montmartre, he gave his orders with calmness and 
precision from a carriage. His appearance on this occasion must have 
taxed the gravity of his staff, for, to protect his eyes, then in a state of 
violent inflammation, the grisly veteran had replaced his cocked-hat by 
a French lady’s bonnet and veil. His health prevented him from 
sharing the triumphal entry of the sovereigns into Paris, and on the 2nd 
of April, 1814, he resigned the burthen of his military command. 

The peace of Paris by no means satiated his thirst for the humilia- 
tion of France. After enjoying the reward for his services in the en- 
thusiastic congratulations of London and Berlin, he divided for awhile 
his residence between the latter city and Breslau, at al] times and in all 
places exhaling his discontent at the concession of the allies. Unmea- 
sured in his language, mixing freely in society of all classes, and vent- 
ing his spleen on all diplomatists, but specially on Hardenberg, he 
became, without any personal object of aggrandizement or political 
ambition, but in the mere indulgence of his ill humor, the nucleus ofa 
little Fronde, calculated to offend without influencing the sovereign and 
his ministers. 

That Bhicher looked forward to another trial of strength between 
his countrymen and the French is evident, but it is hardly possible that 
at his age he should have contemplated the probability of once more in 
person directing the fortunes of the contest, and of at last feeding fat 
the ancient grudge he bore not only to Napoleon, but to the nation. 
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His speculations were probably more the offspring of his feelings 
than of any profound observation of the political state of Europe. A 
letter of the Duke of Wellington, however, to his brother Sir Henry 
Wellesley (Gurwood, December 17th, 1814), shows that his views 
were shared by one whose calmer judgment and nearer observation 
were not subject to such influences, and who had neither defeats to re- 
trieve in his own person, nor insults to avenge in that of his country :— 


“T believe the truth to be, that the people of this country (France) are 
80 completely ruined by the revolution, and they are now suffering so 
severely from the want of the plunder of the world, that they cannot go 
on without it; and they cannot endure the prospect of a peaceable gov- 
ernment. If that is the case, we should take care how we suffered the 
grand alliance to break up, and we ought to look to our alliance with 
the powers of the Peninsula as our sheet-anchor,” 


Bliicher might have long gone on smoking, gaming, and scoldin 
without interruption, if the great event had not occurred which restore 
him to his more legitimate vocation. ‘The news of Napoleon’s escape 
found him accidentally at Berlin. His first impalse was to call on the 
English ambassador, to twit him with the negligence of his country- 
men ; his next to exhibit himself in the principal street of the capital 
in his field-marshal’s uniform, a significant hint to younger gene- 
rals not to expect that he would concede to them his place in the ap- 
proaching fray. His nomination to that post of honor and danger soon 
ensued, and his old companion and adviser, Gneisenau, was once more 
at his side. 

The Duke of Wellington reached Brussels from Vienna on the 5th 
of April, 1815, and found Kleist in command of the Prussian force, for 
Bliicher only arrived at Liege on the 17th. It appears from the 
Duke’s letter to Lord Clancarty, of the 6th, that he found Kleist dis- 
posed to retire, in case of being attacked, behind Brussels, a plan which 
the Duke warmly opposed, in spite of his own opinion expressed in his 
letter to Lord Bathurst, of the same date, of the insufficiency of the 
force at his disposal. From Bliicher’s temper and turn of mind, as well 
as from the event, we may infer that the Duke had litle difficulty in re- 
commending to the former his own views, based, no doubt, as much: on 
political as military considerations, in favor of a position in advance of 
Brussels. 

From the Duke’s letter to Lord Clancarty of the 10th of April, it 
appears that he contemplated, in the first instance, taking the initiative 
by the end of that month, or the beginning of May, at which period he 
conceived that the allies might throw into France a force of 270,000 
men to be opposed by some 180,000. (Gurwood, xii. p. 297.) We 
find, however, that, three days afterwards, his intelligence of Buona- 
parte’s state of preparation had already led him to abandon this pros- 
pect. In enclosing a memorandum f ounded on his original ideas, he 
says :— 
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‘Since I wrote to your Lordship, some important events have occur- 
red in France, which will leave Napoleon’s army more at his disposal 
than was expected at that time, and he has adopted measures which will 
certainly tend to increase it at an early period. You will see by the en- 
closed papers that it is probable that the Duc d’Angouléme will be 
obliged to quit France, and that Buonaparte, besides having called for 
the soldiers recently discharged, amounting as I understand to about 
127,000, of which 100,000 may be deemed immediately disposable, has 
organised 200 battalions of Grenadiers of the National Guards. | ima- 
gine that the latter will not bea very formidable force ; but still numbers 
were too nearly equal according to the estimate [ gave you in my letter 
of the 10th, for me to think it advisable, under present circumstances, to 
attempt to carry into execution what is proposed in the enclosed memo- 
randum.” 


The subsequent correspondence shows that neither the condition of 
his own force, nor that of his allies could have justified the experiment. 
The mutinous state of the Saxon troops might alone have been suffi- 
cient to derange such a plan of action. Some officers indeed of both 
nations have been of opinion that it was from the beginning far more in 
the power of Napoleon than of the allies to take the aggressive course ; 
and that by crossing the frontier, which it is said he might have done 
with 40,000 men, very soon after his reinstalmert in the Tuleries, he 
would have had more chances in his favor than he found in June.  Itis 
evident that, with all his exertions, the Duke of Wellington at least 
had fulj occupation for the interval which elapsed, in collecting and ad- 
justing the component parts of an army, which at its best was far infe- 
rior to any he had commanded in Burope. His correspondence at 
once shows his unceasing anxiety to anticipate the offensive movement 
of the enemy, in which Bliicher fully shared (see Gurwood, 2nd June, 
1815), and justifies the prudence which forbade any forward move- 
ment. It shows, moreover, that the difficulties of his position were 
not confined to the well-known deficiencies and imperfections of his 
army on which Napoleon so much relied, its raw and heterogenous 
composition, the absence of the flower of the English infantry, the re- 
fusal of the Portuguese, &c. Even the article of material, which it 
might have been supposed Woolwich would have supplied in profu- 
sion, was slowly and scantily doled out to his pressing remonstrances ; 
and instead of 150 British pieces, for which he applies on the 6th of 
April, we find him on the 21st in expectation of only 42, making up 
with the German guns, some 84 pieces; while he states, from the 
Prussian returns, that their corps on the Meuse are to take the field 
with 200, and their whole force with no less than 600. With respect 
to drivers, horses, the heavy artillery, pontoons, &c., his difficulties are 
shown to have been equally embarrassing. (See Gurwood, 2ist April, 
1815).—But in addition to all these lets and hindrances, it is evident 
that the Duke’s scheme for offensive operations was throughout kept 
steadily dependent upon the movements of the allies in the Lower and 
Upper Rhine. ‘This is strikingly evident from a letter to Schwarzen- 
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berg, dated 2nd June, 1815,” and from the one of the same date which 
follows it to Sir Henry Weliesley.t Napoleon, however, took the 
game into his own hands, and played it, in the first instance, at least, 
with a skill and energy worthy of his best days and reputation. 

It is probable that no extensive military operation was ever conduct- 
ed to its issue, whatever that issue might be, without many derange- 
meats of the original conceptions of its leaders, arising from the casual- 
ties of the busy moment, the failure of despatches, the misconstruction 
of orders, the misdirection of columns, &c. ‘The operations now in 
_ were certainly no exception to this rule on either side. As to 

‘apoleon, if his own account of them be believed, few commanders in 
critical circumstances have been worse seconded, as far as prompt obe- 
dience and punctuality were cencerned. If Ney and Grouchy are to 
be credited in their defence, no subordinates ever suffered more from 
tardy and contradictory orders on the part of their chief. Captain Prin- 
gle, in his excellent remarks on the campaign of 1815, published in the 
appendix to Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon, truly observes that, 
in French military works, the reader never finds a French army beaten 
in the field without some plausible reason, or, as Las Casas terms it, 
a concurrence of hese 0 fatalities, to account for it. ‘‘ Non nos- 
trum tantas componere lites.” To an ordinary reader Grouchy’s de- 
fence of himself appears difficult to answer. It is evident that in this, 
as probably in every other similar transaction, chance reigned arbiter 
over many important occurrences ; nor were such accidents confined to 
the French army and operations. ‘The English were not exempt; and 
that the fate of the contest at Ligny on the 16th of June was seriously 
influenced by the absence of Bulow’s corps, the fourth, is known to 
every one. In Plotho’s very circumstantial account, we find the fact 
mentioned, that orders were forwarded to Bulow from Sombref, on the 
15th, which were expected to secure his junction for the next day. The 
dispatch was seni to Hannut, where it was presumec that it would find 
his head-quarters established. ‘These were still, however, at Liege, 
and the dispatch, appearing to be of no consequence, unwichtig schein- 
end, lay at Hannut unopened, and was found there by Bulow only on 
his arrival at LO o’clock the next morning. 

We shall have a word or two more to say by and bye as to the cir- 
cumstances under which Blicher was brought into action at Ligny. 
That his infantry fought admirably against great odds on that occasion 











* “ Sous ces circonstances il est trés important que je sache aussitot que possible 
quand yous pourrez commencer vos opérations ; et de quelle nature elles seront, et 
vers quel tems nous pouvons attendre que vous serez arrivé & une hauter quelconque, 
afin que je puisse commencer de ce cblé-cr de maniere @ aveir Vappui de vos opérations. 
Le Maréchal Blicher est préparé et trés impatient de commencer ; mais je lui ai fait 
dire aujourd’hui qu'il me paraissait que nous ne puuvions rien faire jusqu'a ce que nous 
fussions certain du jour auquel vous commenceries, et en général de vos idées sur vos 
opérations.”’—Gurwood, xii. p 437. 

t “The whole of Schwarzenberg'’s army will not be collected in the Upper Rhine 
till towards the 16th, at about which time I hope we shall begin.” —Gurwood, xii. p. 438. 
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has never been disputed ; with respect to the cavalry and the artillery 
Bliicher expressed some dissatisfaction, Whatever were the merits 
of the position, it is clear that Napoleon was tasked to the utmost to 
wrest it before nightfall from the old warrior who held it. Few English 
narratives of the campaign have recorded the fact that it was visited by 
the Duke of Wellington shortly before the commencement of the action, 
on which occasion the two generals concerted in person their future 
measures for mutual co-operation, in whatever manner the first collision 
might end. The German accounts have not failed to record the inter- 
view, nor how the attention of the well-girded Prussians was drawn to 
the white neckcloth of the great commander, who, but for his cocked- 
hat, with the cockade by its four colors bespeaking the field-marshal of 
four kingdoms—England, Spain, Portugal, and the Netherlands—might 
have been taken for an English gentleman on his morning ride. We 
believe it to be the opinion of most English officers acquainted with the 
ground at Ligny, that the Duke under similar circumstances would 
have defended it in a different manner from that adopted by the Prus- 
sians, for that the locality admitted of a disposition which would have 
less exposed the masses not immediately engaged to the murderons 
fire of the French artillery.* We have heard that Geneisenau was sen- 
sible of the objections to this feature in his own arrangements, but had 
adopted his course from knowledge and experience of the habits and 
morale of his own troops, who, as he is reported to have expressed 
himself, liked to see the enemy. In illustration of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s opposite practice in this particular, we are tempted to quote 
the following passage from a French military writer. It is from an ar- 
ticle in the “ Bulletin Universelle des Sciences” for 1825, on a history 
of the Russian expedition, by the Marquis de Chambray :— 


“The author,” says the reviewer, “ compares the English and French 
methods of fighting, and the operations of the generals Massena and 
Wellington in 1811. Among the remarkable propositions to which the 
author is led by the results of this inquiry, we select the following for 
notice :—To defend a height, the English infantry did not crown the 
crest, after the practice of the infantry of other nations. Massena was 
repulsed, because the English employed for the defence of the heights 
they occupied the mancuvre I have spoken of before (that of placing 
thems«lves some fifty paces in rear of the crest, and leaving only tirail- 
leurs on the slope), which is preferable to that hitherto in use.” “ This 
manner of defending heights,” continues the reviewer, “is not new. 
{t has been sometimes employed, but it had been adopted generally by 
the English during the Spanish war. It had even been taught their 
troops in time of peace. ‘The infantry of other nations places itself 
usually on the crest in sight of the assailant. French infantry remains 
rarely on the defensive ; and when it has overthrown the enemy, pur- 










* This view is borne out by the remarks of a very able Prussian critic of the eam- 
paign, the late General Clausewitz. 
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sues with such impetvosity as not always to preserve its ranks. Hence 
the reverses it has suffered on some of the occasions, such as Corunna, 
Busaco, Fuentes de Oficro, anc Albuera, it attacked.” 


There is doubuess great difference between the local features of Lig- 
ny and Busaco, between a Flemish slope and a Portuguese sierra, and 
we are aware that the “brunt of the former action lay in the low villages 
of Ligny” and St. Amand; but the principle of non-exposure is the 
same. It has been stated that when Napoleon mounted his horse on 
the morning of the 18th, seeing few signs of the British force in his 
front, he began to vent his disappointment at their presumed escape, 
but that Foy, who had much Peninsular experience, warned him not to 
rely on appearances. ‘‘ Wellington,” he said, ‘‘never shows his troops. 
A patrole of dragoons will soon ascertain the fact, but if he is yonder, 
I warn your Majesty que l’infanterte Anglaise en duel est le diable.” 

The incident of Bliicher’s fall under his expiring horse at Ligny, and 
of the memorable act of devotion on the part of his aide-de-camp, is 
well known. Modern warfare could probably hardly furnish a parallel 
case, and Froissart has recorded nu more chivalrous exploit than that of 
Nostitz. From the Prussian accounts of this cavalry charge, at the 
head of whieh Bliicher had thus exposed his person in vain, we collect 
that it was repulsed, not at the sword point, but by the carbine fire of 
the French cavalry, who stood firm in their ranks. ‘This we imagine 
our officers would consider as rather an old-fashioned proceeding, and 
worthy of the euirassiers of the sixteenth rather than of the present cen- 
tury. We find, however, that same method was again resorted to 
with success by the French cavalry under Grouchy in an affair near Na- 
mur on the 19th. 

The victory remained with Napoleon, but Blicher, stead of oblig- 
ing him by :etiring on Nemur, clung with tenacity to his communica- 
tions with the English, and, exactly as had been agreed upon, directed 
his retreat on Wayre. No beaten army ever rallied quicker or to better 
purpose. Blticher was conveyed to a cottage, whence he dictated his 
dispatches and issued his orders, unshaken in spirit, though sorely 
bruised in body. While the surgeon was rubbing his bruises he asked 
the nature of the liniment, and, being told it was brandy, stated his 
opinion that an internal application would be far more efficacious. This 
was applied in the mitigated shape of champagne, and he said to the 
messenger who was on the point of departure with his dispatch, ‘ ‘Tell 
His Majesty das ich hdtte kalt Baise atm? and that all will do 
well.” His order of the day for the 17th, after some reflections on the 
conduct of the cavairy and artillery, concluded with these words—* I 
shall lead you again against the enemy: we shall beat him, for we 
must.” 

We find in the “ Life of Napoleon” published in the Family Libra- 
ry, 2 story of a second interview between the Duke and Bliicher on the 
17th, stated asa faet well known to many superior officers in the 
Netherlands. The author and his informants, however superior, are 
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mistaken. The Duke in the early part of the 17th had enough to do 
to conduct his unexampled retreat to Waterloo, from before Napoleon’s 
united force and superior cavalry—a movement which but for the trifling 
affair at Genappe would have been accomplished without the loss of a 
man. He remained at Quatre Bras so occupied till half-past one, P.m., 
and then retired by the high road to the field of next day’s battle, which 
he thoroughly examined, and was proceeding to dinner at Waterloo, 
when he was overtaken by an aid-de-damp of Lord Anglesey, with the 
intelligence that the 7th hussars had been engaged with the French 
lancers, and the enemy were pressing his rear. He immediately re- 
turned to the field, and remained on the ground tilldark. Bliicher, on 
the other hand, was forced to keep his bed during this day. 

The 18th, however, saw him again in the saddle, at the head of Bu- 
low’s newly-arrived division, urging its onward course, and his own, 
like Milton’s griffin through the wilderness, cheering the march-worn 
troops till the defile of St. Lambert rang to his old war-cry and sobri- 
quet “ Forwards”—reminding them of the rain which had spared so 
much powder at the Katzbach, and telling them of the promise of as- 
sistance which he stood pledged to redeem to the English. Nobly in- 
deed was that promise redeemed, and the utter ruin of the French army 
is to be ascribed to that assistance. Ungrateful we should be not to ac- 
knowledge such service, though we cannot subscribe to the theories, 
whether French or Prussian, which give it the fui] merit of saving 
from destruction an army which had, while as yet unsupported, repulsed 
oan attack and annihilated the French cavalry. 

e know that no thought of so disastrous a result crossed the minds 
of those about the Duke’s person, and that officers of his staff who left 
the field wounded towards the close of the action, did so with no other 
feeling of anxiety than for the personal safety of him they left behind. 
His servants, who, in the village of Waterloo, had the opportunity of 
witnessing the incidents of the rear of such a battle—which try the 
nerves more than those of the fray itself—knew their master wel!. The 
manceuvres of the kitchen were conducted with as much precision as 
those of the Foot-guards at St. James’s. Reign what confusion there 
might in the avenue of Soignes, there was none in the service of the 
Duke’s table, and the honor of the Vattel of his establishment was pre 
served free from stain as his own. 

That he ever returned to eat the dinner so prepared was certainly 
not due to any voidance of personal exposure on his own part. Of Bo- 
napart’s conduct in that respect on this his ast field-day we have seen 
no account on which we could rely. We have no doubt of his sung- 
froid under fire ; but whether Waterloo witnessed its conspicuous dis- 

lay we are ignorant. On divers celebrated occasions he is known to 
bere abundantly exposed himself; but in general he would seem to 
have been as free as our own commander from the vulgar ostentation of 
courting danger, and in most of his greater battles there was little call 
for it. We have heard that Bertrand, at St. Helena, set much store 
by an opera-glass through which Napoleon had discovered the English 
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general at Waterloo. We believe that neither the Duke nor his staff 
succeeded at any moment of the action in identifying the person or ex- 
act position of his great r | men: Piet few great battles have brought 
rival leaders so near. That our chief was everywhere except in the 
rear is well known ; and the casualties among his own staff, of whom 
many were hit at his side, bespeak the hot service he went through. 
Danger pursued him to the last. After sixteen hours in the saddle, he 
was alighting at his own quarters, when the spirited animal, long after- 
wards a pensioner in the paddocks of Strathfieldsaye, as if conscious 
of the termination of his labors, jerked out his heels in a fashion which 
a slight change of direction might have made fatal to his late rider. 
Such an exploit would have rendered poor Copenhagen rather more 
famous than the little gentleman in black velvet, so often toasted in 
our Jacobite revels of the last century. 

That the two allied nations should be altogether agreed as to the ap- 
portionment of the glory of the day was not to be expected. It is clear, 
to the lasting honor of both, that whatever feelings may have since 
grown up on this subject, none interfered for a moment with the cordi- 
ality of their subsequent operations. Bliicher had none of the jealousies 
to contend with which had frequently embarrassed: him when acting 
with Russians and Swedes ; and any difficulties arising out of the di- 
verging lines of communication with their resources, only served to 
show the good will and determination with which they were met by 
the commanders of the two armies. The following passage from a 
Prussian pen will show that just national pride 1s not always inconsist- 
ent with candor : 


“Upon the question, who really fought and won the battle of the 18:4, 
no discussion, much less contention, ought to have arisen. Without in 
the slightest degree impeaching the just share of Prussia in the victory, 
or losing sight for a moment of the fact that she bore a great share of 
the danger, and drew much of it from her allies and upon herself at a 
decisive moment, no unprejudiced person can conceal from himself that 
the honor of the day is due to the Anglo-Netherlandish army, and to the 
measures of its great leader’ ‘The struggle of Mount St. Jean was con- 
ducted with an obstinacy, ability, and foresight of which history affords 
few examples. The great loss of the English also speaks the merit of 
their services. More than 700 officers, among them the first of their 
army, whether in rank or merit, and upwards of 10,000 soldiers, fell or 
retired wounded from the field.”* 


We may here remark, in justice to the Prussians, that their loss on 
the 18th has been greatly underrated by many writers. Pringle, among 
others, counts it at 700 men. ‘The Prussian returns are given in Plo- 
tho’s Appendix :t that of killed and wounded for the 4th corps alone 








* Geschichte des Preussischen Staates, 1763-1815. Frankfort, 1820. Vol. iii., p. 374. 
t War ofthe Allied Powers, &c. Berlin, 1818. 
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shows a loss of 5000, of which 1250 were killed. This bloody strug- 
gle occurred principally in the village of Planchenoit, the capture of 
which is compared by the Prussians with that of Blenheim in the battle 
of Hochstett. It is a part of the action which has been little noticed, 
but was creditable alike to French and Prussians. The village was 
stormed and retaken three times. We think that the entire loss of the 
Prussian army on the 18th could hardly have been less than 7000, at 
which their authorities compute it. Especial credit is due to Thielman, 
who, during the day of the 18th, resisted the obstinate endeavors of 
Grouchy’s far superior force to cross the Dyle at Wavres. Grouchy, 
indeed, effected towards evening the passage of that river at Limales, 
but too late for his purpose of dividing the Prateian army, or forcing 
Bliicher to concentrate his force and abandon his allies. We know not 
which to admire, the determination of Bliicher to redeem his pledge of 
succor to Wellington, or the gallantry with which Thielman enabled 
Bliicher to carry this resolution into effect, protecting at once the flank 
and rear of the Prussian army, guarding one road of direct access to 
Brussels itself, and preventing Grouchy from marching to the assistance 
of Napoleon. 

This struggle, so unequal in point of numbers, was continued for 
some hours on the 19th. It was not till Vandamme had advanced on 
the direct road to Brussels, as far as Rossiéres, on the verge of the 
wood of Soignies, thereby turning the right flank of Thielman, that the 
Jatter abandoned the defence of Wavres, and began an orderly retreat 
on Louvain. He had previously learned the extent of the success of 
the allies on the 18th, and must have been easy as to the result of any 
further advance of Grouchy. The news reached the Frenchman a 
little later, and he forthwith commenced a retreat, which, perhaps, 
in its execution did him even more honor than his previous exploits. 

The above remarks, which we think calculated to render bare justice 
to the conduct of our Prussian allies, are founded on the minute and 
authentic official reports of Plotho’s fourth volume. That some caution 
is requisite in dealing with the numerous narratives which have been 
published of these transactions may be proved from such an instance 
as the following passage, which is to be found in a History of Napoleon, 
by a M. de Norvins, published for military readers, and beautifully 
iHestrened by the pencil of Raffet. Speaking of Wellington’s position 
at Waterloo, he says :—‘‘ The post of Hougomont, on the left of the 
English, became to them of the last importance, for it was there that 
the Prussians were to join them.” ‘This is only to be equalled by the 
change in the relative positions of the heart apd Seer adopted by Mo- 
liére’s impromptu physician. Errors so flagrant as this, are, indeed, of 
rare occurrence, but the subject is a dangerous one to unprofessional 
writers, unless they enjoy the advantage, and condescend to use it, of 
communication with sound military authorities. An accomplished 
civilian of our own has lately closed with an account of this final strug- 
gle a voluminous History, which has, we know, enjoyed in its progress 
a very high share of popularity. Agreeing as we do with many of Mr. 
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Alison’s political opinions, and approving the spirit of his moral reflec- 
tions, we have no disposition to question the general merits of a work 
which is at all events entitled to a formal and separate article, and 
which we hope to make the subject of one in due season. Meanwhile, 
however, since the subject of the Waterloo campaign has come in our 
way, we may be pardoned for remarking in general that a writer of Mr. 
Alison’s particular qualifications would have acted wisely in compress- 
ing the military narratives and disquisitions which abound in his vol- 
umes, and in abstaining from certain conclusions, which, coming from 
him, possess, indeed, no othe: authority than that with which his mere 
powers of language can invest them, but may be quoted by interested 
persons for their own purposes—persons who would otherwise pay 
litle attention to Mr. Alison or his work. In his account of the Belgian 
campaign, he has, in our opinion, only added one to a long list of im- 
perfect narratives,* fitter for the pages of a magazine than for a com- 
pilation of the dignity and importance to which he aspires. 
Mr. Alison ( History of Europe, &c., vol. x. p. 991) speaks of 


* Buonaparte’s favorite military maneuvre of interposing between his 
adversaries, and striking with a superior force first on the right hand and 
then on the left,” 


as having been attempted by him and baffled in this campaign. We 
doubt whether the expression of interposing between two adversaries 
can be correctly applied to any of Bonaparte’s successful campaigns, 


and we almost suspect that if he had in contemplation a manceuvre of so 
much hazard on this occasion, it was the first on which he can be said 
to have attempted it. Hear Clausewitz on this matter : 


“ All writers who have treated of this campaign set out by saying that 
Buonaparte threw himself between the two armies, in order to separate 
them. ‘This expression, however, which has become a terminus techni- 
cus in military phraseology, has no clear idea for its foundation. The 
space intervening between two armies cannot be an object of operation. 
it would have been very unfortunate if a commander like Buonaparte, 
having to deal with an enemy of twice his force, instead of falling on 
the one half with his united strength. had lighted on the empty interval, 
and thus made a blow in the air, losing his time whilst he can only 
double his own force by the strictest economy of that commodity. Even 
the fighting the one army ina direction by which it will be pressed, 
away from the other, even it can be effected without loss of time, incurs 
the great danger of being attacked in the rear by the other. Ifthe latter, 
therefore, be not far enough removed toe put this risk out of question, a 





* Among the battles on which Mr. Alison has, we think, most unfortunately labored 
we must notice particularly those of Assye and Toulouse. As to both, his rashness 
and inaccuracy are, as we shall probably have occasion to show in detail by and by, 
most flagrant; and after the publication of Colonel Gurwood’s book especially, most in- 


excusable. 
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commander will scarcely venture on such a line of attack. Buonaparte, 
therefore, chose the direction between the two armies, not in order to 
separate them by wedging himself between, but because he expected to 
find and fall on Bliicher’s foree in this direction, either united or in sep- 
arate bodies.”—Feldzug von 1815, &e., p. 54. 


In the particular instance Mr, Alison’s supposition is so far supported, 
that Buonaparte’s main attack was on the right and centre of the Prus- 
sian position rather than the left. The battle of Ligny began late in 
the day, and it was perhaps only want of time which prevented Buona- 

arte from pushing a column further on their right flank at Wagnelies. 
hatever his purpose, he certainly was under the conviction after his 
success that Bliicher had retreated towards Namur, and his neglect i 
ascertaining this fact would appear to have been a singular and fatal 
error. But his main object was evidently to find the Prussian army, 
and beat it. 


“ This position,” says the historian, speaking of Ligny, “ was good 
and well chosen, for the villages in front afforded an admirable shelter to 
the troops.”—p. 924. 


The position, as occupied by the Prussians, has been considered 
very defective by better authorities than Mr. Alison.* English offcers 
are, we believe, pretty well agreed on this point; butif their judgment 
be questioned, no writer has pointed out some of its defects more clear- 
ly than General Clausewitz, who, having served as chief of the staff to 
the third corps of the Prussian army, writes with greater authority on 
this part of the campaign than perhaps on any other. He particularly 
censures the occupation and defence of St. Amand, one of Mr. Alison’s 
admirable villages, as a pernicious hors d'euvre. It was too far ad- 
vanced, and the Prussians as the action proceeded were exposed to 
greater loss than the assaulting enemy, in moving successive battalions 
down the slope to its defence. ‘Their strength was thus consumed be- 
fore Napoleon made his final attack with his reserves. Posts which 
cost the defenders more outlay of life than the assailants, though some- 
times necessary evils, can hardly deserve the epithet admirable. (See 
Feldzug von 1815, p. 91.) 

The cavalry action of the 17th at Genappe is briefly but incorrectly 
described in the following passage :— 


“So roughly had the French been handled on the field of battle the 
preceding day that no attempt was made by them to disturb the retreat 
of either army, except by a body of French cuirassiers, which, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, charged the English cavalry, who were cover- 
ing the retreat between Genappe and Waterloo.”— Alison, p. 932. 





* We believe we may safely state thatin the course of their previous interview, al- 
ready noticed, the Duke of Wellington did not conceal from Marshal Bliicher his appre- 
hensions as to the choice of the position near Ligny. 
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For cuirassiers read lancers. They did not in the first instance charge 
the English cavalry, but pressing rather close on our rear, were charg- 
ed gallantly but imeffectually by the 7th Hussars, who could make no 
impression on the front of their column in the defile, and lost many offi- 
cers and men, wounded and prisoners. When the lancers, flushed with 
success, debouched on a wider space, they were ridden over by the 1st 
Life Guards. 

In discussing the vewuta questio of Grouchy’s conduct on the 18th, 
Mr. Alison, p. 995, speaks of his force as fully matched by the Prussian 
corps opposed to him at Wavers. No account, French or other, which 
we have seen, rates Grouchy’s corps at less than 32,000men. The 
third Prussian corps, under Thielman,—instead of rising, as Mr. Alison 
says, to 35,000—did not exceed 16,000 ! 


“ No official account of the Prussian loss,” says Mr. Alison, p. 994, 
“has ever been published.” 


Meaning their loss on the 18th. As we have already had occasion to 
signify, Mr. Alison might have found the official returns most minute- 
ly given in the Appendix to Plotho’s fourth volume, distinguishing of- 
cers, men, and horses, down to what Mr. Canning called the fraction 
ofa drummer. A separate list for Thielman’s loss in the action at 
Wavres is alone wanting to make these returns quite complete. 
Mr. Alison says, p. 924, 


“It was in the evening of the 15th, at half-past seven, that Wellington 
received the intelligence at Brussels. Oders were immediately de- 
spatched,” &c. 


As Buonaparte’s first attack was onthe Prussian outposts at Thuin, it 
was natural that the first intelligence of hostilities should come from the 
Prussians, but their officer met with some delay, and the news was, in 
fact, brought by the Prince of Orange. He found the Duke, not at half 
past seven, but soon after three o'clock, at dinner at his hetel, about 
100 yards from his quarters in the park, whic!: he had taken care not 
to quit during the morning, nor even on the day pee though 
pressed to do so in at least one instance by a person of high conse- 
quence, who was not probably aware of his reason for remaining. The 
Prinee of Orange, who had thus come in from the Belgian outposts to 
dine with the Duke, was soon after followed by the Prassian General 
Muffling, whe brought accounis of the affair of Thuin, and orders were 
immediately issued for the movement of the army to the left. These, 
despatched about five, must have reached most of the corps by eight, 
and probably all before ten. The Duke’s detailed orders are not all as 
yet before the public ; but it is, perhaps, sufficient to refer to the Me- 
morandum of 15th June, 1815, as printed by Colonel Gurwood. Be- 
fore ten, further accounts were received from the Hanoverian General 
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Dornberg, showing that all was quiet in the direction of Mons, &c.,— 
and the after orders were issued. (Gurwood, 15th June, 1815, 10 P. m.) 

In the not very intricate case of Waterloo itself Mr. Alison indulges 
himself in various decisions of a rather questionable description. As 
to the ground of the action, for instance, he lays down that, 


“The French army had an open country to retreat over in case of 
disaster; while the British, if defeated, would in all probability lose their 
whole artillery in the defiles of the forest of Soignies.’—p. 937. 


The fact is, that if the Duke fought with one defile in the rear, Buona- 
parte fought with two. The difference was, that while the Duke could, 
tm extrem’s, have maintained the wood with his infantry, Buonaparte, if 
beaten, could not so well have maintained Mr. Alison’s open country. 
And odd enough, but so it is, Mr. Alison states, at 935, a conclusion 
rather different from that which he announces in p. 937, for the dictum 
there is, 


* Retreat after disaster would be difficult, if not impossible, to the 
British army, through the narrow defile of the forest of Seignies: over- 
throw was [meaning, must be} ruin to the French.” 


We know not how to reconcile these interlocutors. The plain truth 
is that the enemy’s troops could have run away on either side of the 
chaussée, and they did so; but his carriages must have been jammed in 
any but a very timely retreat, as they were, in the defile of Genappe. 
However, Mr. Alison may be assured that the Duke of Wellington did 
not, at any time, contemplate the necessity of a retreat from his posi- 
tion at Waterloo. Upon the occasion of no former battle had he taker 
more pains to make himself by personal inspection thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with his ground, and he was, from first to last, satisfred of his ability 
to maintain the post until his ally should arrive to his support- Clause- 
witz, p. 117, expresses a positive opinion, in which every military 
eritic but a Frenchman must concur, that, even had the whole of Grou- 
chy’s force been at Napoleon’s disposal, the Duke had nothing to fear 
pending Bliicher’s arrival. 

The Duke is often talked of as having exhausted his reserves in the 
action. This is another grave error, which Clausewitz has thoroughly 
disposed of (p. 125). He enumerates the tenth British brigade, the 
division of Chassé, and the cavalry of Collaert as having been little or 
not - all engaged—and he might have also added two brigades of light 
cavalry. 

That there was, as Mr. Alison states, much confusion with the retir- 
ing baggage on the road to Brussels is true enough—such is always the 
case with the rear of a great army during a battle—but the baggage of 
the old Spanish regiments remained where it was ordered until sent for 
by the Duke, and everything reached them in safety about midnight 
—a remarkable instance of precision, all things Saabdeeeih. 

Another statement is calculated, as it stands, to convey a positively 
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false impression as to the situation and services, during the battle, of 
the English officer who ranks next to his illustrious leader for constant, 
persevering, and frequently brilliant performance of his duty. 


“* Wellington,” says Mr. Alison, p. 937, “had stationed General Hill, 
with nearly 7000 men, at Hal, six miles on the right, in order to cover 
the great road from Mons to Brussels.” 


And, again, in describing the state of the Duke’s preparations on the 
morning of the 18th, he says,— 


“ His whole army, with the exception of the detachment under Hill, 
near Hal, was now assembied.”—p. 938. 


From these passages an ordinary reader would certainly infer that 
Lord Hill was not personally engaged in the battle at Waterloo, but 
that he was sitting on his horse at the head of a small detached body of 
7000 men, six ie out of cannon-shot. The fact is, that the whole 
army was divided intotwo corps. The Prince of Orange commanded 
the first, Lord Hill the second, which included in the list of its com- 
manders of division or brigade such names as those of Clinton, Picton, 
Pack, Kempt, and Adam. From this corps Lord Hill was ordered to 
detach a part, and a part only, of the es division, under Sir C. Col- 
ville, to which was attached a more considerable body of Dutch troops 
under Prince Frederick of Orange. The whole amounted to some 
17,000 men. ‘The immediate object of this detachment was that of 
guarding the road from Mons to Brussels; but had the Duke been com- 
pelled to retire from his position at Waterloo, this corps would have 
rendered important assistance to his right, and, had the battle been un- 
decisive, it would have been in line at Waterloo by the morning. The 
Duke certainly attached much importance to the position of Hal. Itisa 
strong one, and had been occupied by Marlborough shortly before the 
battle of Oudenarde. If Napoleon had advanced in this direction, it is 
probable that the battle for the defence of Brussels would have been 
fought here. Lord Hill’s presence, however, was not necessary at Hal 
on the 18th; and we will venture to say that no general officer was un- 
der hotter fire in the action of Waterloo than our jate commander-in- 
chief. He disposed and led on in person Sir F. Adam’s decisive at- 
tack on the flank of Napoleon’s guard. In the despatch of the 19th to 
Lord Bathurst, the Duke says,—‘I am_ particularly indebted to Gene- 
ral Lord Hill for his asistance and conduct on this as on all former oc- 
casions.— Gurwood, vol. xii. p. 483. 


“ During this terrible strife,” says Mr. Alison, p. 947, “ Wellington 
remained in his position at the foot of his tree, occasionally throwing 
himself into a square. or directing the advance of aline. So heavy was 
the fire of cannon-shot to which he was exposed that nearly all his suit 
were killed or wounded by his side; and he was obliged in the close of 
the day to the casual assistance of a Portuguese, who stood near, to car- 
ry the most necessary orders.” 
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The historian in a subsequent page favors us with the zpsissima verba 
addressed by the Duke to the soldiery of two of the several squares into 
which his Grace thus threw himself. We are, however, able to assure 
Mr. Alison that the story, however generally current, of the Duke's 
occasionally flinging himself into a square is a fiction. He never 
once was in that position throughout the battle of the 18th. For Por- 
tuguese read Piedmontese. he young gentleman in question was 
of the family of De Salis, a subject of the Sardinian government, and in 
its service. ‘The mission he undertook was one of danger, for his uni- 
form made him liable to be mistaken for a Frenchman by the brigade 
to which he carried the Duke’s order to advance. ‘‘ Were you ever in 
a battle before?” saidthe Duke. ‘No, Sir.” ‘ Then you are a lucky 
man ; for you will never see such another.” 


“ Blacher and Wellington, by a singular chance, met at the farm of 
La Belle Alliance, and mutually saluted each other as victors.”—p. 957. 


They met, not at La Belle Alliance, but a short distance further on 
the Genappe road, near a farm called the “ Maison Rouge,” or “* Mai- 
son du Roi.” ‘This was the furthest point to which the British advanc- 
ed; at least it was here that the Duke gave orders for the balt and 
bivouac of his own exhausted troops, and handed over the task of fur- 
ther pursuit to the Prussians, nothing loth to accept it. 

The above remarks have been called forth by Mr. Alison’s propensi- 
ty to the extraction of military details from questionable sources. We 
find graver cause of offence with him when he sits down in his library- 
chair to distribute his praise and censure between the two great com- 
manders whom he summons before his tribunal. His parallel of Na- 

oleon and Wellington, after the fashion of Plutarch, is a tissue of tra- 
isms and assumptions which must not at present detain us: but among 
his “ few observations conceived in an European spirit !”—there oc- 
curs a passage on which we think it worth while to say a few words: 


“Tn the first place it is evident, whatever the English writers may 
say to the contrary, that both Bliicher and the Duke of Wellington were 
surprised by Napoleon's invasion of Belgium on the 15th of June; and 
it is impossible to hold either of them entirely blameless for that cireum- 
stance. It has been already seen from the Duke's despatches, that on 
the 9th of June, that is, six days before the invasion took place, he was 
aware that Napoleon was collecting a great force on the frontier, and 
that hostilities might immediately be expected. Why, then, were the 
two armies not immediately concentrated, and placed in such a situation 

“shat they might mutually, if attacked, lend each other the necessary as- 
~“sistance? Their united force was full 190,000 effective men, while Na- 
poleon’s was not more than 120,000, or at the utmost, 140,000. Why, 
then, was Bliicher attacked unawares and isolated at Ligny, and the 
British infantry, unsupported either by cavalry or artillery, exposed to 
the attack of a superior force of French, composed of all the three arms, 
at Quatre Bras? Itis in vain to say that they could not provide for 
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their troops if they had been concentrated, and that it was necessary to 
watch every bye-road which led to Brussels. Men do not eat more 
when drawn together than when scattered over a hundred miles of coun- 
try. Marlborough and Eugene had long ago maintained armies of 100,000 
men for-months together in Flanders; and Bliicher and Wellington had 
no difficulty in feeding 170,000 men drawn close together after the cam- 
paign did commence. It is not by a cordon of troops, scattered over a 
hundred miles, that the attack of 120,000 French is to be arrested. If 
the British army had from the first been concentrated at Waterloo, and 
Bliicher near Wavres, Napoleon would never have ventured to pass 
them on the road, however unguarded. ‘Those who, in their anxiety to 
uphold the Engksh general from the charge of having been assailed un- 
awares, assert that he was not taken by surprise in the outset of the 
Waterloo campaign, do not perceive that in so doing they bring against 
him the much more serious charge of having so disposed his troops, 
when he knew they were about to be assailed, that infantry alone, with- 
out either cavalry or artillery, were exposed to the attack of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, in superior numbers, contrary not only to the 
plainest rules of the military art, but of common sense on the subject.” 


—p. 988. 
“It results from these considerations that in the outset Wellington and 
Bliicher were out-manceuvred by Napoleon. ..... - Napoleon so man- 


aged matters that he was superior to either at the points of attack at 
Ligny and Quatre Bras. ‘This is the most decisive test of superior 
generalship. . .... . The allied Generals were clearly out-yeneraled.” 
&e. &e.—Ibid. 


When the Duke of Wellington was summoned from Vienna to take 
the command in the Netherlands, the armies of our continental allies 
were distributed in different parts of Europe, while the greater part of 
that of England had been detached to North America; and though 
peace had been concluded with the United States, were not yet return- 
ed. On his arrival from Elba, Buonaparte had found a French army in 
France completely organized, consisting of 250,000 men, with 
cannon and all requisites, and capable of increase from a number of old 
soldiers and returned prisoners, dispersed through the country. It is 
obvious that, under such circumstances, the first measures which the 
Generals of the allied armies could take must be defensive. ‘The ar- 
mies in the Belgian provinces and on the left bank of the Rhine must 
have been strictly directed on this principle. ‘They were at the out- 
posts ; it was their office to protect the march of the other armies of 
the allies to the intended basis of combined operations. Each of these 
armies, indeed, had particular interests to attend to besides those which 
were common to all ; but the peculiar objects intrusted to ours were of 
supreme and paramount importance. The force under the Duke’s 
command, consisting of British, Dutch, and Hanoverians, had to pre- 
serve its communications with England, Holland and Germany ; to 
maintain its connection with the Prussian army ; and to protect Brus- 
sels, the seat of government of the Netherlands. 
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Napoleon had great advantages, whether for offensive or defensive 
operations, in the number, position, and strength of the fortresses on 
the N. E. frontier of France. OY ea enabled him to organize his for- 
ces and arrange their movement®#beyond the power of detection on the 
part of the allies, even to the last moment. ‘They put it out of the pow- 
er of the allies to undertake any offensive operation which should not 
include the means of carrying on one or more sieges, possibly at the same 
time. ‘The country occupied by the Duke and _ his immediate allies 
was comparatively open, for the ancient strongholds of Flanders had 
been found in very bad condition, and though his measures were as ac- 
tive as judicious to put them in a state of defence, no activity could re- 
pair their deficiencies in a very brief space of time. No general ever 
occupied a defensive position of greater difficulty and inconvenience, 
and the uncertainty of the length of time during which it was to be so 
occupied was an aggravation of that difficulty. It is clear, from nu- 
merous passages in Colonel Gurwood’s 12th volume, that the Duke 
could do nothing to terminate that period till the other armies of the al- 
lied powers should have entered on the basis of combined operations. 
The Duke could only occupy himself, as he did, in strengthening his 
vat bv pushing on the works of Charleroi, Namur, Mons, Ath, 

ournay, mies Oudenarde, Courtray, Menin, Ostend, Nieuport, and 
Antwerp. Reports of an intended attack by Napoleon had been fre- 
quent before June ; and previous to the 15th of that month it was 
known at Brussels that Buonaparte had jeft Paris to take the command 
on the Northern frontier. This certainty, however, could make no im- 
mediate change in the position of the allied armies: it could not invest 
them with the power of taking the initiative. All the usual precaations 
for the forwarding of orders to the troops in their respective cantonments 
had been already adopted, but any decisive drawing together of the 
forces, founded on any hypothesis which could as yet be formed, might 
have been destructive to some one or other of the interests which it was 
the business of the Duke to preserve inviolate. 

Mr. Alison, however, decides that the Duke was surprised because 
he did not know that Buonaparte would attack by the valley of the Sam- 
bre, and did not collect his troops to meet the enemy in that direction. 
“ Itis vain,” says Mr. Alison, ‘‘to say that it was necessary to watch 
every bye-road to Brussels.” Does Mr. Alison know that among the 
said bye-roads there happened to be four great roads leading on Brus- 
sels from the departments of the North and the fortresses on the French 
frontier—one from Lisle, by Menin, and Courtray, and Ghent; one 
from Lisle, on Tournay, Oudenarde, and Ghent; one from Condé on 
Tournay ; one from Condé by Valenciennes, on Mons? Each of these 
were great paved roads, presenting no other obstacle than the unfinish- 
ed works to which we have before adverted. On any or all of them 
Buonaparte might have movedhis columns with the same secrecy with 
which he poured them on the Prussian right; and with greater ease 
and rapidity—for the fact is remarkable, though little noticed, that 
Napoleon had, at an earlier period, broken up the roads by which he 
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ultimately advanced on Charleroi, and which he was in consequence 
obliged partially to repair for that advance. It was highly probable up 
to the last moment that Napoleon woula make his main attack by one 
or more of these bye-roads : and it is*now the opinion, not perhaps of 
Mr. Alison, but of somewhat higher strategical authorities, that if the 
Duke of Wellington had concentrated his troops prematurely to the left, 
Buonaparte would have so acted. Would it have been no advantage to 
him to have opened the campaign by throwing himself on the line of 
the English communications with Ostend, driving the Court of Louis 
XVIII. from Ghent, and probably occupying Brussels? We may, 
with General Clausewitz, think it probable that even such a start of 
success would have failed to avert Napoleon’s ultimate ruin ;—but the 
Duke had a complicated task to perform—it was his business to throw 
away no chances; he had to watch over the inclinations as well as the 
real interest of different populations ; he had to watch over the great 
danger of any sudden revival of the Buonapartean prestige—he had sa- 
crifices to avoid as well as objects to compass. Let us consider what 
would have been his position at the best, had any one of the interests 
intrasted to his care been sacrificed. He might have effected his junc- 
tion with Bliicher, and have answered a French proclamation from the 
palace of Lacken by the Gazette of a victory on some other field than 
that of Waterloo ; but how many Alisons would have arisen to tell us 
how in the first instance he had allowed his right flank to be turned ! 
The victory must, indeed, have been rapid and decisive, which would 
have silenced the opposition orators of England, and repaired the shat- 
tered morale of Belgium—with a French army between the Duke and 
the coast, and Brussels the head quarters of Napoleon. 

We may further suggest to Mr. Alison that though troops do not eat 
more when together than when separate, it is rather more difficult for 
the commissary to bring their necessary supplies to one point than to 
many, especialiy as respects cavalry. Mr. Alison must be aware that 
these troops, quartered, and as it was, crowded, on the territories of an 
ally, were not fed by the Napoleonic process of compulsory requisition. 
Those who were responsible for their discipline, physical condition and 
efficiency, had good reasons for not collecting them an hour sooner than 
was necessary. A nervous and incompetent commander having the 
fear of such critics as Mr. Alison before his eyes, would probably have 
been distracting his subordinates and harassing his troops by marches 
and counter-marches as profitable as those of dese Sturgeon in Foote’s 
farce, while the Duke was keeping his men in hand and his counsels to 
himself. Such a General would assuredly not have gone tothe Duch- 
ess of Richmond’s ball. . 

We should like to know Mr. Alison’s definition of a surprise. We 
do not ourselves profess to furnish any compendious formula including 
all the conditions which collectively or separately may justify the use of 
a term so derogatory to the reputation of any commander. We appre- 
hend, however, that these conditions are most completely fulfilled when 
the party assailed is not expecting to be attacked at all. Lord Hill’s 
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attack of the French at Arroyo Molinos is an instance of this rare class 
of exploits. Another fair condition of a surprise is when the party at- 
tacked is prepared for defence, but when the line of the hostile approach 
or the point of attack is one which he has overlooked or neglected : in 
this way Soult was surprised at Oporto, Jourdain at Vitoria. The affair 
of Culm affords an instance in which two hostile bodies surprised one 
another, for the Prussians no more expected to find Vandamme in their 
front than he did to find them on his rear. We presume Mr. Alison 
hardly means to bring the Duke of Wellington under the first of these 
categories. As to the latter, we contend that Napoleon’s line of attack 
was one embraced and provided for in the Duke’s calculations, but 
which the circumstances of his position made it impossible for him, up 
to the last moment, to anticipate with precision. 

It is probable that even Phormio, who lectured Hannibal at Ephesus,* 
was aware that the initiative of operations between two armies en 
présence is a great advantage, of which either leader would be too hap- 
py to avail himself. The allies in the Netherlands and on the Meuse 
in 1815 were, as we have shown, necessarily on the defensive. They 
were waiting for the junction and co-operation of other large armies, 
destined for the attainment of a common ultimate object. This defen- 
sive position did not necessarily preclude all idea or plan of attack upon 
the enemy. ‘The enemy might have so placed himself as to have ren- 
dered the attacking his army advisable, even necessary. In that case 
the English and Prussians should and would have taken the initiative ; 
but the enemy did not assume any such position. On the contrary, he 
took one in which his numbers, his movements, his designs could be 
concealed, protected, and supported, down to the very moment of exe- 
cution. The allies, therefore, could not have the initiative in the way 
of attack. But they might have, and they had it, in the way of defen- 
sive movement; and, with submission, we maintain that they availed 
themselves of that opportunity the instant that it was within their pow- 
er. Their origina) rosition having been calculated for the defence and 
protection of certain objects confided to their care, any alteration in that 
position previous to the first movement of the enemy, and ihe certainty 
that that was a real movement, must have exposed some important in- 
terest to danger ; and therefore no movement was made until the initia- 
tive had been taken by Buonaparte, and the precise design of his move- 
ment was obvious. Any movement on the part of his allies, previous 
to his ascertained march and purpose, would have been what is com- 
monly called a ** false movement,” and we believe the Duke of Wel- 
lington has never hesitated to avow his opinion, that, of all the chiefs of 
armies in the world, the one in whose presence it was most hazardous 
to make a false movement was Napoleon Buonaparte. 

We have not the Duke’s detailed and complete orders for the move- 
ments of his troops on the receipt by him of authentic intelligence of 
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Napoleon's decisive movement on the Sambre. We believe that, if we 
had it in our power to place those orders in full before our military 
readers, it would be apparent, that but for the occurrence of certain ac- 
cidents, which we shall not characterise further than by saying that he 
never could have expected or reckoned on them, the left wing of his 
army— infantry, artillery, and particularly cavalry—must have been in 
position at Quatre Bras by two o’clock P. M. on the 16th of June. It 
was only, as has already been shown, in consequence of an accident 
that Bulow’s corps did not join Bliicher in time to take part in the affair 
of Ligny on that day ; but since Blicher was not to be able to repel the 
French on the 16th, the English army, however strong it might have 
been, must, in consequence of what was settled between the Duke and 
Bliicher on the morning of the 16th, have retreated from Quatre Bras 
on the 17th. But take things as they were :—the forces that reached 
Quatre Bras, and concentrated upon the position of Ligny, were sufli- 
cient to maintain the one post, and to retire from the other in good or- 
der, and fully prepared for immediate co-operation in the further carry- 
ing out of a plan deliberately framed beforehand. And this was the 
plan of the Duke of Wellington, who, with a very remarkable aceuracy 
of prescience, had, as we have seen, predicted, as early as the 2nd of 
June, that his first active movement would be on the 16th of June, and 
who, from the time of his arrival in the Netherlands, had consid- 
ered Waterloo as the ground on which, if Buonaparte should make 
Brussels his aim, it would be best for the allies to fight their battle in 
defence of that capital. And now, wise not only after, but in spite 
of, the event, Mr. Alison tells the general whose business was defence, 
and whose defence was completely and triumphantly successful— 
whose defence included the entire protection of every object and in- 
terest committed to his care—the avoidance of every sacrifice and 
risk to which he was exposed, and the gaining of the greatest bat- 
tle recorded in modern history—Mr. Alison tells the Duke of Wel- 
lington that he was “ surprised,” ‘‘ out-maneeuvred,” and “ out-gene- 
raled” by the leader whose every aim and purpose he, in a cam- 
paign of three days, utterly baffled and forever overwhelmed. 

Mr. Alison, however, does not merely infer the fact of the Duke’s 
“surprise” in June, 1815, from the outward aspects and results of 
those military operations which our historian considers himself so 
well entitled to criticise. He has, being a skilful lawyer, reserved 
the strongest part of his case for its close. He has direct and posi- 
tive evidence to produce—he can show not only that the Duke was 
surprised, but the exact circumstances in, and by consequence of 
or he was surprised. He thus puts his irrefragable witness in 
the box :— 


“ Wellington and Blacher, at this critical period, were relying al- 
most entirely upon secret intelligence, which was to be for- |. .4:¥; 
warded to them by Fouché.. .. This extraordinary delay in of Welling- 
collecting the troops when the enemy, under so daring a leader | abel 
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was clese at hand, cannot be altogether vindicated, and it was well-nigh 
attended with fatal consequences ; but the secret cause which + Garw. xi. 
led to it is explained in Fouché’s Memoirs.! 449, 457. 

“ That unparalleled intriguer, who had been in communication with 
Wellington and Metternich all the time he was chief minister p,...i0°. 
under Napoleon, had promised to furnish the English genera] unparalleled 
not only with the exact moment of attack, but with the es 
plan of the campaign. Wellington was hourly in expectation of this in- 
telligence, which would have enabled him to know in what direction he 
should concentrate his forces; and thence it was that he lay motionless 
in his cantonments. How he did not receive it, must be given in 
Fouché’s own words—* My agents, with Metternich and Lord Welling- 
ton, had promised marvels and mountains; the English generalissimo 
expected that | should at the very least give him the plan of the cam- 
paign. I knew for certain that the unforeseen attack would take place 
on the 16th or 18th at latest. Napoleon intended to give battle on the 
17th to the English army, after having marched right over the Prussians 
on the preceding day. He had the more reason to trust to the success 
of that plan, that Wellington, deceived by false reports, believed the 
opening of the campaign might be deferred till the beginning of July. 
The success of Napoleon, therefore, depended on a surprise ; and I 
arranged my plans in conformity. On the very day of the departure of 
Napoleon | despatched Madame D , furnished with notes written in 
cipher, containing the whole plan of the campaign. But at the same 
time I privately despatched orders for such obstacles at the frontier, where 
she was to pass, that she could not arrive at the head-quarters ,, 
of Wellington till after the event. This was the real explana- Mem. ii.’ 
tion of the inconceivable security of the generalissimo, which ** ** 
at the time excited such universal astonishment.” ”—vol. x. p. 921. 


We are ready to make some, gy admission to Mr. Alison 


and his respectable authority. hen the Bavarian Wrede arrived 
late on the ground of Wagram, as we have heard, he apologised to Na- 
poleon for his delay, saying, ‘I fear I have deranged your Majesty’s 
plans ;* to which Napoleon replied, ‘I have no plan, but as you are 
come we will attack.’ Let us suppose, however, that on this occasion 
Buonaparte had a plan, and that Fouché knew it in all its details. Let 
us take for granted still further the authenticity of the memoirs attribut- 
ed to Fouché—that he not only penned the passage in question, but 
that the infamy of its truth, as far as his own conduct is concerned, at- 
taches to him—and that he was the complex traitor he describes him- 
self—would it follow that the Duke of Wellington could or would 
depend on M. Fouché’s accurately knowing and truly reporting whether 
Buonaparte had made up his mind to move on Charleroi or on Mons ? 
Being professionally a weigher of evidence, Mr. Alison, we con- 
ceive, ought hardly to have relied, in any case, on the statements of 
a work attributed to such an apostle of truth as Fouché; yet he 
does so without even making the enquiry whether the work is really 
his in all or in part, or whether it is to be classed with the biogra- 
phies of those two admirable females Madame du Barri and the 
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Marquis de Crequi. We have it in our power, however, to give a 
short and direct answer to Mr. Alison’s solution of the mystery he has 
conjured up—It is totally unfounded. No decision of the Duke, 
whether to set his troups in motion, to keep them quiet, or to govern 
their direction, was in the slightest degree influenced by the pro- 
mise, the expectation, the arrival, or non-arrival of any intelligence 
from Fouche. 
The Duke of Wellington, for the reasons we have detailed, having 
a knowledge that his adversary was on the frontier, and expecting 
an attack, did wait for intelligence on which he could rely of the 
recise direction of that attack. He waited, however, not for a 
French etticoat padded with Fouché’s autograph ciphers, but for 
reports from the British or Prussian officers at the outposts. 
It is proper to observe that Mr, Alison’s marginal references to Col. 
Gurwood’s twelfth volume, pp. 449, 457, are so placed as if the Duke’s 
apers would afford some indication at least of his reliance on Fouché. 
e are very sure this was a mere lapse of the pen on the part of our 
historian. But we cannot acquit Mr. Alison of very culpable negli- 
ence in having written a « History of Europe” without reading the 
Duke of Wellington’s despatches ; and if he had read this twelfth 
volume, he would have found at its 649th page the following sentence, 
being part of a letter to General Dumouriez, dated Paris, September 
26, 1815 :— 


“ Avant mon arivée a Paris au mois de Juillet, je n’avais jamais vu 
Fouché, ni eu avec lui communication quelconque, ni avec aucun de 
ceux qui sont liés avec lui.” 


There was no dependence on the espionnage of traitors, and there 
was no surprise. Sevhuivare, from circumstances, enjoyed the full 
advantage of the initiative. His skill in using that advantage, with the 
courage and devotion of an excellent army, gained him a partial and 
temporary success over Bliicher, which, if Bliicher had been a Mack 
or Hohenlohe, might have been more serious, and which, if Bu- 
low’s orders had reached him in due time, would, most probably, 
have been no success at all. The Duke of Wellington, meanwhile, 
though unable to extend so far to his left as to join in the battle against 
Buonaparte in person, occupied during the 16th, and repulsed before, 
night, a large portion of his army under one of his best generals, and 
effectually prevented him from pursuing the incomplete advantage he 
had obtained over Bliicher. Buonaparte could not follow the Prussians, 
leaving the Duke with his army collected and untouched in possession 
of all the passages of the Dyle, and of his communications with France 
by the valleys of the Meuse and Sambre. Excepting, therefore, the 
momentary glimpse of success at Ligny, all Buonaparte’s movements 
in this grand system of attack were effectually hedied and discomfit- 
ed. The great advantage he started with availed him nothing. He 
had found antagonists whom neither his rapidity could surprise, nor 
his dexterity perplex ; and he fell to rise no more. 
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If Mr. Alison’s pages bore somewhat less the impress of entire self- 
satisfaction with his own conclusions as to the conduct of this moment- 
ous campaign, we should be tempted to refer him to the posthumous 
work of General Clausewitz, who, having served, as we have stated, 
as chief of the staff to the third corps of the Prussian army, and having 
long applied himself to the scientific branches of his profession, has at 
least a better claim than Mr. Alison to deal in sweeping and authori- 
tative censures on subjects of this nature. Mr. Alison will find in that 
work, and we give him the full benefit of it for his argument, a disposition, 
very natural in a Prussian, to find fault after the event with the Duke’s 
caution in the protection of his right. He will find him favorable to a 
system of closer junction between the two allies at the manifest and ad- 
mitted risk of those sacrifices which the Duke undoubtedly declined to 
incur. He will find the Prussian most impartially severe on his own 
commander, especially on ground with which he is acquainted, the field 
of Ligny ; but he will find him, when he comes to detailed criticism 
on the Duke of Wellington, writing with the caution which becomes a 
soldier cognizant of the difficulties of the Duke’s position, but confes- 
sedly ignorant of his plans, intentions, and details of his orders for the 
distribution and collection of his forces. General Clausewitz died in 
1831 ; had he lived to read even Colonel Gurwood’s twelfth volume 
we think it probable he would have modified some of his conclusions. 
Had he retained them we might still differ from such a critic, but we 
could only do so with the respect due to extensive service, the mod- 
esty which usually accompanies experience, and, we must add, the im- 

artial honesty of a German gentleman. With regard to Mr. Alison 

imself, we desire also to speak with general respect, indeed, but we 
cannot acquit him of serious blame upon this occasion. When an En- 
glishman darts his sting from the tale of ten elaborate volumes, at what 
he thinks the vulnerable part of the highest military reputation of his 
country, and the purest of any age, we cannot but remember that, 
though he may have done little, he has done his best to impair that 
reputation. His success, so far as he obtains it, will make him in ex- 
act proportion an useful! tool in the hands of men of a different stamp, 
the professed detractors here and elsewhere of the greatest subject of 
these realms who has ever devoted himself to their service. Butit is 
time to return to Marshal Forwards. 

Many swords were reluctantly sheathed on the convention of St. 
Cloud, but none more reluctantly than his who for a second time enter- 
ed the gates of Paris as a conqueror, which he would rather have forced 
as a destroyer. Restrained as he was by the cooler heads and less 
vindictive spirit of the sovereigns whom he served, and the greater 
man with whom he had co-operated in the field, he was with difficulty 
prevented from blowing up the beautiful bridge of Jena.* His wrath 





* We are tempted to place here part of the last of the Duke of Wellington's long 
series of letters to Bliicher on the subject of this bridge, and the whole of the immedi- 
ately subsequent communication :— 

“ Mein liber First, “ Paris, 9th July, 1815. 

“The subjects on which Lord Castlereagh and I conversed with your Highness and 
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exhaled as usual in bitter sarcasm against the whole tribe of pen-and- 
ink men and politicians. He found also some distraction in the vice of 
gambling, for which under Buonaparte, and indeed down to the reign 
of Louis Philippe, every public facility was afforded to all classes in 
the French capital. Such distractions could only have assisted the 

rocess of mental and bodily decay, which was farther promoted by an 
accident. An English garrison without a horse-race is scarcely a thin 
in rerum naturd. Bhicher, attending one of these festivities at St. Cloud, 
fell heavily horse and man over a rope which he was too blind to per- 
ceive in his path, and it is said that the effects of this fall were perce 
tible in some very curious forms of hallucination, such as extort a smi 
even from those who are contemplating the melancholy spectacle of the 
ruin of a noble mind. 

The attractions of Paris were insufficient to overcome his aversion 
for its inhabitants. His head-quarters were for the most part establish- 
ed at St. Cloud, and occasionally transferred to Rambouillet and Char- 
tres. The arrangement of the conditions of the peace of Paris afforded 
him an opportunity, of which he gladly availed himself, even before its 
final signature, to depart for Prussia. His farewell address to the 
army bore date the 31st of October, 1815. The retiring forces began 
their march, but before Bliicher himself crossed the frontier, hearing of 
some further diplomatic difficulties, he took upon himself to halt them 
as suddenly and peremptorily as if they had been a regiment on parade. 
The confusion produced by this parting act of authority was excessive, 
and was only put an end to by positive orders from Paris. Bliicher 





General Comte Gneisenau this morning, viz. the destruction of the bridge of Jena and 
the levy of the contribution of one hundred millions of francs upon the city of Paris, 
appear to me ta be so important to the Allies in general, that I cannot allow myself to 
omit to draw your Highness’s attention to them again in this shape. 

« The destruction of the bridge of Jena is highly disagreeable to the King and to the 
people, and may occasion disturbance in the city. It is not merely a military measure, 
but is one likely to attach to the character of our operations, and is of political im- 
portance. It is adopted solely because the bridge is considered a monument of the 
battle of Jena, notwithstanding that the Government are willing to change the name of 
the bridge. 

« Considering the bridge as a monument, I beg leave to observe that its immediate 
destruction is inconsistent with the promise made to the Commissioners on the part of 
the French army, during the negotiation of the convention, viz. that the monaments. 
museums, &c., should be reserved for the decision of the Allied Sovereigns. 

“ All that I ask is, that the executiun of the orders given for the destruction of the 
bridge may be suspended till the Sovereigns shall arrive here, when, if it should be 
agreed by common accord, that the bridge ought to be destroyed, I shall have no objee- 
tion,” &e. &e.—Gurwood, vo}. xii. p 552. 

“A Paris,ce 10 Juillet, 1815, 
“ Mein lieber Fiirst, a9 heures du matin. 

* Le diner est chez Very aujourd'hui a 6 heures, et j‘espére que nous passerons une 
journée agréable. 

*“ Je viens de recevoir la nouvelle que les Souverains arrivent aujourd'hui 4 Bondy 
et des ordres d’y envoyer des gardes, &c., ce que je fais. Je erois qu'us ne s‘arréteront 
que quelques heures a Bondy, et qu'ils pourront arriver ce soir. 

- “ Agréez, &e. 
“‘ Le Maréchal Prince Blucher.” ** WELLINGTON.” 


Vou. TV.—No. III. il 
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reached Aix-la-Chapelle in a broken state of health on November 20, 
the day on which the peace was signed. Hence, with frequent delays, 
and harassed by the noisy demonstrations of respect with which he 
was everywhere received, he slowly made his way to Berlin. 

The light seemed burning to the socket, but it was destined still to 
shine, t h with enfeebled and tremulous lustre, some four years 
longer. e resided ehiefly at Kriblowitz, in Silesia, on an estate with 
which, in 1814, he had been rewarded by the King, but paid occasional 
visits to Breslau and Berlin. A journey, dictated by medieal advice, to 
the sea-baths of Dobberan, afforded him an occasion to visit the place of 
his birth, Rostock, where he recognised and received with touching 
amiability some surviving acquaintances of his earliest youth. Ham- 
burgh and Altona were also gratified by glimpses of the veteran. He 
passed on his rout the churchyard of Ottensen, in which repose the 
ashes of Klopstock. He had been personally acquainted with the poet, 
and as he passed he uncovered his grey head, a soldier’s tribute of re- 
spect to the German muse, which his early patron Frederick the 
Grea, would have sneered at. He also visited Klopstock’s widow, who 
opened on the occasion a bottle of tokay, which her husband thirty 
years before had charged her to reserve for some oceasion of singular 
joy and festivity. ‘These little incidents have their value. Napoleon’s 
esteem for Ossian, and Bliicher’s for the poem of the ‘‘ Messiah,” remind 
us of the veneration for female chastity which has been attributed to 
the King of Beasts. Of the honors showered upon him from all 
quarters, sovereigns, burgomasters, and municipalities, it is unnecessary 
to speak. 

We have elsewhere mentioned that Bliicher was a nervous and fluent 
writer ; his intimates also asserted that he was born an orator. At the 
festive meetings of the table, in which, when his health allowed him, 
he delighted to the last, he was Nestorian in his harangues and nar- 
rations, but failure of memory as te the order of dates made the latter 
very confused. He never failed to do justice to the participation of 
Gneisenau in all his greater military exploits. On one occasion he 
puzzled the society by gravely announci”g his intention of kissing his 
own head ; he solved the riddle by rising and embracing that of Gnei- 
senau. ‘This was an expiort whieh his Magiish comrade in arms could 
not imitate. His last illness came upon him in September, 1819, at 
Kriblowitz. His death-bed was attended by the King, and he died 
calm and resigned in the arms of his faithful aide-de-camp Nostitz. 





THE ENCYCLOPAZDIA BRITANNICA. 


ARTICLE Vii. 


Tue Encyctopxpia BRITANNICA 
Inrropucrory Nore. 


We introduce the following article, not only as interesting, but as re. 
markably useful. Many of our readers will be glad to refer to it, for the 
purpose of learning the authors of the ;:‘ncipal contributions on various 
subjects, which make up this valuable work.—Ep. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica ; or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and 
General Literature. Seventh Edition, with Preliminary Disserta- 
tions, &c. Edited by Macvey Napier, Esq., F. R. S. Edinburgh. 
1842. 21 Vols. 4to. 


‘Tug task of analysis and appreciation would have been overwhelm- 
ing, had this vast work been submitted to our judgment in the fulness 
of its stature, and in the maturity of its age: but we have had the ad- 
vantage of being familiar with it from an early period of its existence ; 
and trust, therefore, that our readers will not deem us presumptuous if, 
in giving them an account of its rise and progress, we at the same time 
venture to pronounce a judgment upon its general merits, and even 
upon some of the most remarkable articles which its pages now con- 
tain. 

Although we might naturally have expected that dictionaries explan- 
atory of words would give rise to dictionaries explanatory of ideas, and 
descriptive of ibe things which these words represent, yet such a transi- 
tion was nei the first step which was taken in the composition of ency- 
clopedias. Systematic digests of literature and science appeared under 
ithe name of encyclopedias long before the alphabet was employed as 
the principle of the arrangement. The Arabian Encyclopedia of Al- 
farabius, of which the MS. exists inthe Escurial, and the more modern 
one of Professor Alstedius of Weissenbourg (2 vols. folio, 1630), are 
examples of this method of systematising knowledge. 

The first Dictionary of: the arts and sciences. was the “ Lexicon 
Technicum” of Dr. Harris, which was published in two folio volumes, 
the first in 1706, the second in 1710; but its limitation almost entirely 
to mathematics and physics deprived it of the character of an encyclo- 
peedic work. 

This dictionary was followed, in 1721, by the ‘‘ Cyclopdzia” of Mr. 
Chambers, a work of great merit and utility, which ran through no 
fewer than five editions in the course of eighteen years. Its reputation 
extended to the continent, and it was translated into French and Italian. 
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The French translation was completed in 1745, by one Mills, an Eng- 
lishman, with the assistance of Sellius, a native of Dantzic. About 
this time the Abbé de Gua projected the celebrated ‘‘ Encyclopédie,” 
a collection which formed an epoch in the literary, if not in the political, 
history of Europe. So limited was the early plan of this work, that 
Mills’s translation of the Cyclopedia of Chambers was assumed as the 

oundwork of the undertaking. In consequence of a dispute between 
Gua and the booksellers, the editorship of the Encyclopédie was intrust- 
ed to D’Alembert and Diderot, who, while they represent Chambers as 
aservile compiler, principally from French writers, acknowledge at 
the same time that without the groundwork of the French translation of 
that book, their own would never have been composed. ‘To enlarge an 
article already written was a task which the contributors willingly un- 
dertook, while they would have shrunk from the labor and responsibility 
of composing a new one. 

A few years after the completion cf this work, which has been as 
much reprobated on account of the irreligious and revolutionary doc- 
trines which it inculcates, as it has been extolled for the originality and 
depth of many of its articles, the first edition of the ‘* Encyclopaedia 
Britannica” was given to the world in three vols. 4to. It was edited, 
and the plan of it probably devised, by Mr. William Smellie, a printer 
in Edinburgh, and the author of an interesting book on natural history. 
The peculiarity of this encyclopedia consisted in its treating each branch 
of literature and science under its proper name, and in a systematic 
form, the technical terms and subordinate heads being likewise explain- 
ed alphabetically—while details slightly connected with the general 
subject could be thus separately introduced. 

We have now before us two rival methods of constructing an ency- 
clopedia, each of which has been regarded as possessing peculiar ad- 
vantages. Although from the prevalence of both methods we cannot 
rightly collect the opinion of the public, yet we have no hesitation in 
giving a decided preference to that in which the leading branches of 
knowledge are discussed in separate treatises, as in the “‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.” The facility of composing, or of obtaining authors to com- 
pose, the short articles which correspond to the technical titles or sec- 
tions of any branch of science, has no doubt led to the opposite method, 
which is exemplified in the Cyclopedias of Harris and Chambers. Bat 
when these titles or sections are numerous, as they generally are, when 
they are written by different authors, in different styles of execution, 
and on different scales, they must compose a disjointed and unsystem- 
atical whole, which cannot fail to be unsatisfactory to the general read- 
er, a8 well as to the ardent student. 'The only method indeed by which 
such a plan can be properly executed is to have te general treatises 
composed by a single individual, and afterwards distributed, in separate 
parts, into their alphabetical places. The sole advantage, however, 
which this process of subdivision holds out to us is, that the ignorant 
and illiterate may readily find out a subject in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment, when he would fail in his search were he to appeal to the general 
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treatise ;—and the evil in question may be completely remedied either 
by inserting the name of each subject in its alphabetical place, or, what 
is still better, by a general index to the whole work, by which the same 
subject may be traced through different treatises, and even minor ar- 
ticles. 

The first edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, distinguished by 
these advantages, obtained an extensive circulation, and the proprietors 
were thus induced, in a less period than twelve years, to publish a 
second edition, on a larger scale and a more comprehensive plan. 
Within the wider compass of ten volumes the editor was enabled to in- 
clude the two new and popular departments of Biography and History, 
which had not found a place in the French Encyclopédie. This enlarge- 
ment of the plan made the work acceptable to a vast circle of readers for 
whom the details of art and of science had but fewcharms ; and the En- 
cyclopedia then came to be regarded asa family library, forming in itself 
a storehouse of knowledge suited to capacities of every depth, to students 
of every age, and to readers of every variety of taste. 

Hitherto, however, the Encyclopedia Britannica was chiefly distin- 
guished by the comprehensiveness of its plan, and the judiciousness of 
its compilation. No author of high reputation had been invited to its 
aid—no articles exhibiting either genius or profound learning had adorn 
ed its pages. The vast superiority of the philosophical articles in the 
French collection, and the brilliant names with which they were associat- 
ed, had no doubt some influence in rousing the enterprise of the pro- 
prietors, and in exciting higher expectations on the part of the English 
public. The third edition of the “ Encyclopedia” was accordingly begun 
in more favorable circumstances, and under the management of Mr. 
Colin Maefarquhar; but it was not till after his death, in 1793, when the 
Reverend Dr. Gleig of Stirling (afterwards Bishop of Brechin) took the 
direction of the work, that its scientific and literary character assumed a 
decidedly higher tone. This learned divine sueceeded in obtaining the 
assistance of Professor John Robison, a man of kindred opinions, both 
in religion and politics, and animated with ideas the very reverse of 
those which characterised the French encyclopedists. The first of Pro- 
fessor Robison’s labors was the revision and enlargement of the article 
Optics. He wrote the article Philosophy jointly with Dr. Gleig, and 
this was followed by the articles Phystcs, Pneumatics, Precession, 
Projectiles, Pumps, Resistance, Rivers, Roof, Ropemaking, Rotation, 
Seamanship, Signal, Sound, Spectfic Gravity, Statics, Steam-engine, 
Steelyard, Strength of Materials, Telescope, Tide, Trumpet, Varia- 
tion, and Waterworks. When two supplementary volumes were ad- 
ded to complete the work, Professor Robison contributed the articles 
Arch, Astronomy, Boscovich, Carpentry, Centre, Dynamics, Electri- 
city, Impulsion, Involution, Machinery, Magnetism, Mechanics, Per- 
cussion, Piano-forte, Position, Temperament, Thunder, Trumpet, 
Tschirnhaus, and Watchwork. These articles, in the estimation of 
the late illustrious Dr. Thomas Young, “ exhibit a more complete view 
of the modern improvements in physical science than had ever before 
been in the possession of the British public : and display such a com- 
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bination of acquired knowledge, with original power of reasoning, as 
has fallen to the lot of a few only of the most favored of mankind.” in 
this estimate we heartily concur. The state of physical science was 
at a low ebb in England previous to the writings of Robison. ‘The la- 
bors of continental philosophers were but little known even to those 
who occupied the chairs in our universities; and those who had ob- 
tained some knowledge of them could impart it to their pupils only. 
The general student and the ingenious artisan drew their information 
from its ancient springs, while the finest researches lay concealed in 
foreign languages, or were confined to a few philosophers more ardent 
and active than their fellows. ‘The state of Robison’s health was such 
as not to permit him to embark lightly in the arduous labor of ransack- 
ing the numerous stores of continental science ; and even if he had 
succeeded in collecting them, there was no proper channel through 
which they could have been communicated to the public. How fortu- 
nate, then, was it thatthe Encyclopedia Britannica held out an ample 
remuneration for this laborious enterprise, and induced so accomplished 
a person as Robison to transfer to its pages the noblest researches of 
modern science! ‘The fine speculations of the Abbe Boscovich on the 
atomical constitution of matter—his valuable researches on achromatic 
combinations—the grand discoveries of Coulomb on electricity and 
magnetism—and the valuable hydraulic researches of the Chevalier de 


Buat on rivers and waterworks, were here for the firsttime! before 
the British public. But although Professor Robison use eak to 
his pupils of these essays as merely ig gc inter .... diffuse 


knowledge, yet they possess a character of a much highe: kind. The 
labors of others rose in value under his hands : his thorough knowledge 
of the subject gave every contribution an air of originality, and new 
views and ingenious suggestions never failed to enliven his details. 
Throughout these multifarious treatises we feel everywhere the steady 
serene influence of an ardent love of truth, the highest tone of scientific 
morality, and a deep sense of religion. 

In the year 1810 a fourth edition of the work was completed under 
the editorship of the late Dr. James Millar, and a fifth and sixth edition, 
marked by no distinguishing peculiarities, successively appeared. From 
this state of lethargy, however, the “‘ Encyclopedia” was destined to 
assume the highest station among the analogous works of the day. 
The enterprising house of Constable & Co. projected a Supplement, 
which extended to six volumes. Jt was placed under the skilful manage- 
ment of Professor Napier. Many very distinguished authors, among 
whom are numbered the names of Arago and Biot, were engaged as 
contributors, and all the resources of the proprietors, both pecuniary and 
commercial, were devoted to this favorite undertaking. ‘The first half- 
volume (December, 1815) was enriched with a ‘ Preliminary Disser- 
tation on the History of Ethical Science,” by Mr. Dugald Stewart, and 
the Supplement was completed in April, 1824. 

A few years afterwards the copyrights were purchased by the pres- 
ent proprietors, who immediately made preparations for the seventh 
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edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” which we have now before 
us. Their object was to “ widen it in its compass, to amplify and im- 
prove it in its contents, and to raise it, in all respects, toa level with the 
modes of thinking and spirit of the age ;” and we have no hesitation in 
saying that they have, to a very large extent, fulfilled this obligation, 
both inthe number and value of the original treatises which it contains, 
in the careful revision and extension of former articles, and in the elabo- 
rate engravings, maps, and embellishments with which the work is illus- 
trated and adorned. 

In order to give our readers some idea of the nature and value of this 
immense collection, we shall call their attention to its preliminary Disser- 
tation,—to some of its principal articles on science and literature,— 
and, ina more general manner, to the various subordinate departments 
of the work. 

In arranging his general plan, the Editor proposed to have but two 
preliminar Dissertations, —the first containing the History of Meta- 
physical thical, and Political pe 6 ian the second that of 

athematical and Physical Science. rofessor Stewart engaged vo 
supply the former, and Professor Playfair the latter; but though each 
performed a large portion of his task, they were both carried off in the 
midst of their labors. Mr. Stewart had completed the History of 
Metaphysics, and Mr. Playfair had brought the History of the Mathe- 
matical and Physical Sciences down to the period of Newton and Leib- 
nitz. Sir James Mackintosh undertook to complete the labors of his 
friend by a continuation, including the History of Ethical and Political 
Philosophy,* but he too was summoned from his labors before he had 
commenced the political portion of his subject. Professor Leslie re- 
sumed the History of the Physical Sciences at the point where they 
had been left by his predecessor, and brought it down to the commence- 
ment of the present century ; but though he was spared to finish his 
task, he did not live to see the completion of the work to which he had 
been so active a contributor. 

It is no wonder that the Dissertations produced by these four extra- 
ordinary men are regarded with peculiar pride in Scotland. Few na- 
tions, indeed, can boast of such an intellectual group living at the same 
time, and adorning the same society ; and yet, with powers of mind not 
far from equality, how various were their gilts, and how diversified 
their genius! While Stewart derived his power of mental analysis and 
combination from the siudy of his own mind, chastened by the early 
and severe discipline of geometry, and expanded by extensive know- 
ledge of preceding researches,—Mackintosh approached the same sub- 
ject under a profound acquaintance with the world—with the penetrat- 
ing acuteness derived from legal studies, and with all the generali- 
sations which an active and political life is likely to supply to a natural- 








* This dissertation has been published separately, with a very able Preface by Mr 
Waewee 
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ly very actite understanding. In the Dissertation of the one a stately 
and persuasive eloquence—influenced, no doubt, but rendered more 
commanding, by the habit of extempore lecturing—excites the enthu- 
siasm, without distracting the attention of the reader ;—while in the 
other the style is at once elegant, copious, and felicitous in its illustra- 
tions—pure in its metaphors-—elevated by a high tone of moral feeling 
—and exhibiting, in singular yet harmonious combination, the chaste 
and severe language of philosophy, and the flexible and powerful pe- 
riods of forensic eloquence. 

But the contrast is much more striking between the two philosophers 
who have recorded the achievements of mathematical and physical 
science. Familiar though they both were with the highest acquisitions 
of geometry and analysis, yet how differently were those instruments 
of research directed and applied! In quest only of truth, the mind of 
Playfair never deviated from the accustomed and deep-worn channels 
by which ithad been reached. Lager principally for fame, the scien- 
tific faculties of Leslie were counteracted by antagonist forces. Under 
the restraining influence of abstract truth, and the more powerful curb 
of the dread of error, the one seldom ventured into the regions of in- 
vention and discovery, while the other-—-with loose reins and heedless 
pace—diverged from the beaten highway of knowledge, and struck into 
those devious paths where Nature often unveils her mysteries, and 
yields to the daring enterprise of Fancy what she refuses to the more 
deliberate approaches of Reason. It is in science as it is in war,——the 
forlorn hope sueceeds when the physical force of thousands has been 
exhausted. In the intellectual campaign it is not often that the gallan- 
try of genius can be exercised simultaneously with the sapping and 
mining of mental labor, yet the philosophical character can only attain 
its full and perfect stature when the powers of reason and the gifis of 
fancy are united in definite proportions. 

As separate lives of all these authors, except Leslie, had been pre- 
viously published, our readers will, we doubt not, be gratified with the 
following candid and well-written character of this eminent man by Pro- 
fessor Napier: 


“Tt would be impossible, we think, for any intelligent and well-consti- 
tuted mind, thoroughly acquainted with the powers and attainments of 
Sir John Leslie, to view them without a strong feeling of admiration for 
his vigorous and inventive genius, and of respect for that extensive and 
varied knowledge, which his active curiosity, his excursive reading, and 
his happy memory, had enabled him to amass and digest. Some few of 
his contemporaries in the same walks of science may have excelled him 
in profundity of understanding, in philosophical caution, and in logical 
accuracy ; but we doubt if any surpassed him, while he must be allowed 
to have surpassed most, in that creative faculty—one of the highest and 
rarest of Nature’s gifts—which leads to and is necessary for discovery, 
though not all-suflicient of itself for the formation of safe conelusiens ; or 
in that subtilty and reach of discernment, which seizes the finest and 
least obvious qualities and relations of things, which elicits the hidden 
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secrets of nature, and ministers to new and unexpected combinations of 
her powers. ‘Discoveries in science,’ says he, in one of his works, 
‘are sometimes invidiously referred to mere fortuitous incidents. But 
the mixture of chance in this pursuit should not detract fiom the real 
merit of the invention. Such occurrences would pass unheeded by the 
bulk of men; and it is the eye of genius alone that can seize every 
casual glimpse, and discern the chain of consequences.’ With genius 
of this sort he was richly gifted. Results overlooked bv others were by 
him perceived with a quickness approaching to intuition. ‘To use a 
poetical expression of his own, they seemed ‘to blaze on his fancy.’ 
He possessed the inventive in a far higher degree of perfection than the 
judging and reasoning powers ; and it thus sometimes happened that his 
views and opinions were not only at variance with those of the majority 
of the learned, but inconsistent with one another. Notwithstanding the 
contrary testimony, explicitly recorded, of the founders of the English 
Experimental School, he denied all merit and influence to the labors 
of the immortal delineator of the Inductive Logic. He freely derided 
the supposed utility of Metaphysical Science, without perceiving that his 
own observations on Causation virtually contained the important admis- 
sion, that physical is indebted to mental philosophy for the correct indi- 
cation of its legitimate ends and boundaries. His writings are replete 
with bold and imaginative suppositions; yet he laments the ‘ascend- 
ancy which the passion for hypotheses has obtained in the world” His 
credulity in matters of ordinary life was, to say the least of it, as con- 
spicuous as his tendency to scepticism in science. It has been pro- 
foundly remarked by Mr. Dugald Stewart that, ‘though the mathe- 
matician may be prevented, in his own pursuits, from going far astray, 
by the absurdities to which his errors lead him, he is seldom apt to be 
revolted by absurd conclusions in other matters. ... . Thus, even in 
physics,’ he adds, ‘mathematicians have been led to acquiesce in con- 
clusions which appear ludicrous to men of different habits.’ Something 
of this sort was observable in the mind of this distinguished mathema- 
tician. He was apt, too, to indulge in unwarrantable applications of 
mathematical reasoning to subjects altogether foreign to the science :— 
as when he finds an analogy between circulating decimals and the 
lengthened cycles of the seasons! But when the worst has been said, it 
must be allowed that genius has struck its captivating impress over all 
his works. Whether his bold speculations lead him to figure the earth 
as enclosing a stupendous concavity filled with light of overpowering 
splendor ; or to predictthe moon’s arrival at an age when her ‘silvery 
beams’ will become extinct; or to ascribe the phenomena of radiated 
heat to aérial pulsations,—we at least perceive the workings of a decid- 
edly original mind. This, however, is not all. His theoretical notions 
may be thrown aside or condemned, but his exquisite instruments, and 
his experimental combinations, will ever attest the utility no less than 
the originality of his labors, and continue to act as helps to farther dis- 
covery. We have already alluded to the extent and excursiveness of 
his reading. Itis rare, indeed, to find a man of so much invention, and 
who himself valued the inventive above all the other powers, possessing 
so vast a store of information. Nor was it in the field of science alone 
that its amplitude was conspicuous. It was so in regard to every sub- 
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ject that books have touched upon. In Scottish history, in particular. 
his knowledge was alike extensive and accurate ; and he had, in acquir- 
ing it, gone deep into sources of information—such as parish records. 
family papers, and criminal trials—which ordinary scholars never think 
of exploring. The ingenious mathematicien, the original thinker, the 
rich depository of every known fact in the progress of science, would 
have appeared to any one ignorant of his name and character, and who 
happened to hear him talk on this subject, as a plodding antiquary, or. 
at best, as a curious and indefatigable reader of history, whom nature 
had blessed with at least one strong faculty, that of memory. His con- 
versation showed none of that straining after ‘thoughts that breathe, 
and words that burn,’ so conspicuous in his writings. In point of ex- 
pression, it was simple, unafiected, and correct. Though he did not 
shine in mixed society, and was latterly unfitted, by a considerable de- 
gree of deafness, for enjoying it, his conversation, when seated with one 
or two, was highly entertaining. It had no wit, little repartee, and no 
fine turns of any kind ; but it had a strongly original and racy cast, and 
was replete with striking remarks and curious information. 

** Viewing the whole of his character, moral and intellectual, it must 
be confessed that it presented some blemishes and defects. He had 
prejudices of which it would have been better to be rid; he was not 
over-charitable in his views of human nature; he was not so ready, on 
all occasions, to do justice to kindred merit as was to be expected in so 
ardent a worshipper of genius; and his care of his fortune went much 
beyond what is seemly in a philosopher. But his faults were far more 
than compensated by his many good qualities; by his constant equanim- 
ity, his cheerfulness, his simplicity of character almost infantile, his 
straightforwardness, his perfect freedom from affectation, and, above all, 
his unconquerable good nature. He was, indeed, one of the most placa- 
ble of human beings ; and notwithstanding his general attention to his 
own interests, itis yet undeniable that he was a warm and good friend, 
and a relation on whose affectionate assistance a firm reliance ever 
could be placed. He was fond of society, and greatly preferred and 
prized that of the intelligent and refined; but no man ever was more 
easily pieased: no fastidiousness ever interfered with his enjoyment of 
the passing hour: he could be happy, and never failed to converse in his 
usual way, though in the humblest company ; and we have often known 
him pass an afternoon with meve boys, discoursing to them pleasantly 
upon all topics that presented themselves, just as if they had been his 
equals in age and attainments. He was thus greatly liked by many who 
knew nothing of his learning or science, except that he was famous for 


both.”* 


But it is time to leave the Preliminary Dissertations, and their au- 
thors, and come to the body of the book. 

Tn almost all encyclopedias the mathematical and physical articles 
have occupied a prominent place, and have generally been regarded as 
the most valuable and important. Sir James Mackintosh, indeed, has 





* Art. Lesure, Sir John, vol. xiii., p. 251. 
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made a similar remark, and has, at the same time, stated that in such 
works ‘ those on literary, moral, and political subjects are in most dan- 
ger of being less ably executed.” Although Sir James has not attempt- 
ed to explain the cause of this difference, it is, we think, not difficult 
to discover it. Owing to the abstract, and therefore unpopular, nature 
of mathematical and physical inquiries, philosophers have no induce- 
ment to compose new treatises accommodated to the existing state of 
knowledge, and if they were to compose them no booksellers would risk 
their publication. eae it follows that works of this kind will con- 
tinue to be sold as standard productions long after they have ceased to 
represent the science of which they treat,—when their information has 
become acquainted, and their speculauions exploded. ‘The ‘ Optics” 
of Dr. Smith, for example, and the “ History of Vision” by Dr. Priest- 
ly, were the prevailing works when Professor Robison enlarged the 
treatise on Optics, and wrote the article Telescope for the third edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Hence it is rarely elsewhere than in 
the encyclopedias of the day that we can expect new and original trea- 
lises containing all the recent discoveries which have been made in the 
exact sciences. ‘The case is entirely different with works on popular 
subjects, such as chemistry, literature, history, biography, and political 
philosophy. A wider circle of readers creates an increased demand for 
productions of this kind, and hence new and superior editions speedily 
remunerate the labor of the author and the enterprise of the bookseller. 
Writers of acknowledged eminence in these departments of knowledge 
have already an interest in their own separate books, and consequent! 
persons of inferior distinction must be employed in supplying ed 
articles to our encyclopedias. 

But though the opinion of Sir James Mackintosh is generally speak- 
ing well founded, and is likely to be so as to encyclopedias of second- 
ary character, yet there are cases, such as that of the work before us, in 
which the literary and politica) articles stand on the same high level as 
those of the Mathematical and physical sciences.* When the resour- 
ces of the proprietors are sufficient to command the services of such 
writers as Young, Malthus, Macculloch, Roget, Wilson, Empson, and 
Tytler,—while the editor can count on the aid of friends like Scott, 
Playfair, Stewart, Leslie, Lord Jeffrey, Sir William Hamilton, and 
Sir John Barrow,—it is not difficult to anticipate the result. 

In the mathematical and physical department of this work we find a 
combination of theoretical and experimental talent which has never be- 
fore been directed in the same channel. While the treatises of Robi- 
son, Playfair, Mr. Ivory, M. Biot, Dr. Young, and Mr. Galloway, have 
recorded the most recent discoveries in astronomy, those of Robison, 
Young, M. Arago, Sir David Brewster, Dr. Roget, and Dr. Trail, ex- 








* It is not necessary for us to remind our readers of the extraordinary literary talent 
which pervades very many articles of the “ Encyelopedia Metropolitana,” and also of 
the “ Edinburgh Encyclopedia,” completed some years ago under the editorship of Sir 
David Brewster. 
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hibit to us a full view of those recent and splendid discoveries by which 
ae has become almost a new science. [nthe articles on Acoustics, 
ynamics, Mechanics, Hydrodynamics, Pneumatics, Electricity, Mag- 
netism, and Voltaic Electricity (including the interesting new sciences 
of Electro-magnetism, Magneto-electricity, and Thermo-electricity), 
which complete the circle of Natural Philosophy, we find the fullest de- 
tails respecting the fine discoveries of Coulomb, Volta, Oersted, See- 
beck, Ampére, and Faraday : while the articles Chemistry and Heat, con- 
tributed by Dr. Thomson and Dr. Trail, exhibit to us the recent dis- 
coveries of Davy, Berzelius, Faraday, Leslie, Melloni, and Forbes. 

Were we to claim for several treatises in this “ Encyclopedia” a 
superiority merely over separate works on the same subjects, we 
should not be doing justice to their merits. There are many subjects 
treated of in encyclopedias, on which no separate treatise at all has 
been written ; and the student often searches in vain for the knowledge 
which he requires. ‘There are other subjects upon which no emt- 
nent writer has written a separate work, and, in those cases in which 
such works do exist, they have seldom been brought down to the pre- 
sent day, or drawn up with that copious detail of recent discoveries 
which is of so much importance to the progress of science. It is often 
in articles contributed by eminent individuals who have made the sub- 
jects of them their particular study that we have our only chance of 
finding the inestimable treasures of contemporary discovery which fill 
the ** Transactions” of domestic and foreign societies, and those less 
elaborate notices of experimental researches, circulated by numberless 
periodical journals, which are the depositories of American as well as 
European science. 

But these observations are still more applicable to the scientific arts 
—the arts which have science for their basis and for their object—to 
the manufactures and useful arts, and to those new and important sub- 
jects which are inciuded under the general head of Civil Engineering. 
Upon the greater number of these topics no separate works have been 
written, so that it is only in the storehouse of an encyclopedia that the 
general reader can find the information on such subjects which is so 
frequently required. In this department the Encyclopedia Britannica 
is particularly rich, and especially as to those new arts which are on 
the eve of altering ihe forms and habits of social life. ‘The wonders of 
railway intercourse, of locomotive engines, tunnels, steam-printing, 
steam-boats, and steam-guns ; the improvements in gas-lighting, and 
lighthouses ; the almost magical arts of the electrotype, voltaic gilding 
and plating, and the powers of the electro-magnetic telegraph and the 
electro-magnetic clock, are all treated in this work by writers compe- 
tent to the task. 

It is impossible to refer to these new arts, which along with the 
Daguerreotype of Niepcé and Daguerre and the Calotype of Mr. Fox 
Talbot, constitute the leading inventions of the day, without giving our 
readers some slight notice of them. There is perhaps none of the 
sciences, with the exception of chemistry, which has made such dona- 
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tions to the fine and useful arts as voltaic electricity. Those which 
depend upon galvanism, or voltaic electricity, properly so called, are 
Sir H. Davy’s art of protecting the copper-sheathing of ships ; the gal- 
vano-plastic art of Spencer and Jacobi for multiplying works of art in 
metal ; electro-metallurgy, or the reduction of metals by electricity ; 
the electrotype, or art of copying and multiplying engravings ; and the 
arts of voltaic etching, gilding, and plating. 

The art of multiplying works ir metal was invented in 1831, nearly 
about the same time, by M. Jacob: of St. Petersburg and Mr. Spencer 
of Liverpool. It consists of depesiting copper, gold, silver, and plati- 
num, &c., from their solutions, upon metallic or conducting surfaces, 
the metal being precipitated by galvanism. If the surface is that of an 
intaglio, we obtain from it a perfect cameo, and vice versé. In 1840 
Mr. Murray announced the important fact, that these metals could be 
all precipitated upon non-conducting substances, such as plaster of 
Paris, wax, wood, &c., by previously metallising their surface with 
black lead. In this way, every work formed by art, whether it be the 
finest carvings, or the finest sculptures, cau be multiplied in copper, or 
the other metals already mentioned. The multiplication of engraved 
copper-plates is another of the triumphs of this new art; and engravers 
have found that plain copper-plates deposited from a solution of sul- 
phate of copper upon another previously prepared copper surface, are 
far superior to those manufactured in the usual way. 

The art of voltaic etching is singularly beautiful. A copper-plate 
prepared for ordinary etching, and all covered with wax, is connected 
with a suitable galvanic batiery, and placed in a solution of sulphate 
of copper. A piece of copper (negative) of the same size as the cop- 
per-plate is then connected with the zinc. When the battery is put in 
action, copper is reduced from the solution on the negative piece of 
copper, while copper is removed from the clear lines of the etching- 
plate to supply what is taken away from the solution. In this process 
no vitrous fumes annoy the artist, and no air-bubbles interfere with the 
precision of his work. ‘The lines may be bitten to any depth, and are 
much sharper and clearer than when they are made with an acid. The 
art of gilding upon silver and brass, which we owe to M. Delarive of 
Geneva, is equally beautiful and important. The gold is deposited in 
coatings of any thickness from a weak nitro-muriatic solution of it, and 
the deleterious effects of mercury wpon the artist are thus completely 
avoided.* 
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* Great progress is now making in this beautiful art. Mr. Spencer, of Liverpool, 
has, in 1841, taken a patent for making picture and other frames by the deposition of 
copper upon suitable moulds, and subsequently gilding, silvering, or platinising them. 
Mr. Parker, of Birmingham, has, likewise, in the same year, taken a patent for manu- 
facturing articles in gold and silver, such as vases, chandelier branches, &c., by de- 
positing the metal upon proper models, which may be afterwards removed from the sil- 
ver and gold articles, by displacement, heat, or solution ; and Mr. Edward Palmer has 
secured by patent another invention equally important. He obtains printing surfaces 
by drawing or painting ox silver or copper, or any other conducting surface, and then, 
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The modern arts presented to us by electro-magnetism, the new sci- 
ence‘of Oersted and Ampere, are not less wonderful and valuable. The 
electro-magnetic telegraph of Professor Wheatstone, now in use upon 
the Blackwall and the Great Western railways, was the first of these 
achievements. ‘The telegraph, with its accompanying alarums, goes 
into a case not larger than that of a small table-clock, and so simple are 
its cperations that any child can both read and send the messages with 
scarcely 2 minute’s instruction. 

The electro-magnetic clock of Professor Wheatstone is another of 
those singular inventions, and one which, though it may be less useful, 
is certainly not less ingenious and surprising than his telegraph. The 
object of the inventor was to enable a single clock to indicate exactly the 
same time in as many different places, distant from each other as may 
be required. A standard clock in an observatory, for example, would 
thus keep in order another clock in each apartment, and that too with 
such accuracy that all of them, however numerous, will beat dead 
seconds audibly, with as great precision as the standard astronomical 
timepiece with which they are connected. But, besides this, the subor- 
dinate timepieces thus regulated require none of the mechanism for 
maintaining or regulating the power. ‘They consist simply of a face 
with its second, minute, and hour hands, and of a train of wheels which 
communicate motion from the action of the second-hand to that of the 
hour-hand, in the same manner as an ordinary clock train. Nor is this 
invention confined to observatories and large establishments. The 


great horologe of St. Paul’s might by a suitable network of wires, or 

even by the existing metallic pipes of the metropolis, be made to com- 

mand and regulate all the other steeple clocks in the city, and even 

every clock within ot oan of its metallic bounds. When railways 
r 


and telegraphs extend from London to the remotest cities and_ villages, 
the sensation of time may be transmitted along with the elements of 
language; and the great cerebellum of the metropolis may thus constrain 
by its sympathies, and regulate by its power, the whole nervous system 
of the empire. 

In the other departments of the useful arts where profound science 
is called into exercise, we have the articles on Arch, Carpentry, 
and Centre, River, Roofs, Strength of Materials, and Water-works, 
by Robison; Seamanship, by the same, with a skilful supplement 
by Capt. B. Hall; Bridges and Roads, by Young; Architecture 
and Building, both very able papers, by Mr. Hosking, Professor of 
Architecture in King’s College, London; Breakwaters and Docks, by 
Sir John Barrow ; Ship-building (by far the best essay on the subject 
in the language), by Mr. Creuze, of Portsmouth; Coiton Manufacture, 





by the electrotype, he produces copper or other metallic plates with sunken surfaces 
from which prints may be taken, or from engraved copper-plates. Mr. Palmer calls 
this art Electro-tinting, and he proposes to employ it for printing china, pottery-ware, 
musi, maps, and portraits. See Newton's “ London Journal and Repertory of Aris,” 
for April, 1842, vo). xx. pp. 166, 171, 172. 
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by Mr. Bannatyne ; Weaving and Woollen Manufacture, by Mr. Chap- 
man, &c. &c. 

Among the subjects that must enter largely into the composition of 
an Encyclopedia are those which constitute what may be called Ter- 
restrial Physics, including the structure and physical history of our 
globe and of its atmosphere, and an account of the various organized 
bodies which it contains or produces. ‘This species of knowledge is, 
generally speaking, most fascinating. It requires little previous pre- 
paration of the mind: it is associated with our wants and amusements, 
and finds frequent and useful application in all the various conditions of 
life. Carrying us back into the depths of time long before the dawn 
even of fabulous history, modern Geology has acquired an interest ex- 
ceeding, perhaps, that of any other of the physical sciences. ‘Though 
her conclusions have not the evidence of demonstration, and are op- 
posed to many of our early prejudices, yet they stand before us in the 
grandeur of truth, and have commanded the assent of the most pious 
and sober-minded of our philosophers. ‘They have lent, in fact, a new 
evidence to Revealed Religion ; they have broken the arms of the 
sceptic ; and whe: we ponder over the great events which they pro- 
claim,—the mighty revolutions which they indicate—the wrecks of 
successive creations which they display—and the immeasurable cycles 
of their chronology—the era of man shrinks into contracted dimensions 
~—his proudest and most ancient dynasties wear the aspect of upstart 
and ephemeral groups ; the fabrics of human power, the gorgeous tem- 
ple, the monumental bronze, the regal pyramid, sink into insignificance 
beside the mighty sarcophagi of the brutes that perish. 

It was to be expected, therefore, that the sciences of Geology, 
Zoology, and Botany, should be most carefully and completely treated 
of in such a work as this. ‘They form, indeed, the key to the hiero- 
glyphies of the ancient world ; they enable us to reckon up its almost 
countless periods ; to replace its upheaved and dislocated strata; to re- 
plant its forests ; to reconstruct the products of its charnel-house ; to 
repeople its jungles with their gigantic denizens ; to restore the condors. 
to its atmosphere, and give back to the ocean its mighty leviathans, 
And such is the force with which these revivals are presented to our 
judgment, that we almost see the mammoth, the megatherion, and the 
mastodon, stalking over the plains, or pressing through the thickets ; 
the giant ostrich leaving it: foot-writing on the sands; the voracious 
ichthyosaurian swallowing the very meal which its fossil ribs enclose ; 
the monstrous plesiosaurus paddling through the ocean, and guiding its 
lizard-trunk, and rearing its swan-neck, as if in derision of human wis- 
dom; and the ptero-dactyle, that mysterious compound of birds, and 
brutes, and bats, asserting its triple claim to the occupancy of earth, 
ocean, and atmosphere. 

In the elegant and comprehensive history of the Animat Kinepom, 
by Mr. James Wilson, he adopts, as the principle upon which the va- 
rious articles of Natural History are to be treated, the scientific classi- 
fication of Cuvier, who divides the Animal Kingdom into four great 
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classes: Vertebrate Animals, or those which have back-houes; Mol- 
luscous Animals, such as shell-fish and snails ; Articulated Animals, 
such as earth-worms, lobsters, spiders, and insects; and Radiated 
Animals, such as star-fish, intestinal worms, sea-netiles, corals, 
sponges, and infusory animalcules. In virtue of this arrangement, 
the vertebrated animals are descnbed under the heads IcuTuyonoey, 
Mamatia, Ornnitnotocy, and Reptites; the molluscous animals 
under the article Mon.usca, written by a most distinguished naturalist, 
Dr. Fieming ; the articulated animals under the heads of ARacunipgs, 
Crustacea, and Enromotocy; and the fourth class under the words 
AnimaLcuLe, EcminopermMata, HesLminruotocy, and ZoopnyrTss. 
The great body of these valuable treatises we owe to Mr. Wilson him- 
self, and the rest were executed under his immediate superintendence, 
in order to give variety and symmetry to the whole system of natural 
knowledge. In connection with this branch of science, we may here 
mention the popular article on ANGLING, written by the same author;* 
and the articles Horse, Horsemansmip, Hounp, and Hunrtine, from 
the pen of Mr. Apperly (Nimrod), whose powers of blending amuse- 
ment with instruction are well known to the readers of this journal. 

Among the productions of the natural world, plants stand next to 
animals in their relation to the purposes of domestic life. The great 
botanist of our age, the Jate Sir James Edward Smith, drew up an inter- 
esting history of Borany and Boranicat Sysrems, which Dr. Walker 
Arnott has judiciously introduced into his valuable article on Borany ; 
and the remarkable treatise on the anatomy and physiology of vegeta- 
bles (enlarged by Professor Balfour) we owe to the late Mr. Daniel El- 
lis, whose fine talents and philosophical cast of mind characterise this 
elaborate article. 

The newest though not the least important of the natural sciences, 
namely, Gzonocy, with Minerazoey as its handmaid, has been treat- 
ed in a manner corresponding to its importance. ‘The treatise on Gazo- 
Locy was compused by Mr. John Phillips, a geologist of the first rank, 
and whose general knowledge added a new qualification for the task. 
We regard this Essay as one of high merit, containing a systematic and 
philosophical view of the extensive subject of which it treats, while at 
the same time it is so perspicuous in its language, and so sober in its 
views, that the general reader cannot fail to peruse it with pleasure and 
satisfaction. ‘The recent discoveries of Cuvier, Smith, Buckland, 
Sedgwick, Murchison, Conybeare, Lyell, Hibbert, Elie de Beaumont, 
Fourier, and Agassiz, are all brought before us in a condensed form ; 
and by means of constant references to the original works we can ap- 

al to them for any further details which may be desired. Of 
iisiacor it is enough to say that it is treated by Professor 
Jameson. 





* This entertaining manual has been published separately, and was reviewed by us 
in connection with Mr. Co!lquhoon’s “Moor and Loch,” about a year ago. 
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Under the head of terrestrial physics, already referred to, we may 
include AGricutture, Horricutture, Puysica, Grocrapny, and 
Mereoroxoey, articles contributed by Mr. Cleghorn, Dr. Neill, Dr. 
Trail, and Sir John Leslie, and marked by the same industry and 
talent which characterise the more scientific department of the general 
subject. 

rom the physical sciences, the philosophy of matter, we must now 
turn to the sieeghe of the mind—that science which has not yet ta- 
ken its place within the domain of positive knowledge. It is impossi- 
ble to read the interesting details of its history, to follow its ingenious 
and varied speculations, and to weigh the conclusions at which its vota- 
ries have arrived, without endeavoring to estimate the value and extent 
of its acquisitions, and without fearing that a value too high has been 
placed upon them, and an extent too wide assigned them. The learned 
and beautiful dissertation of Dugald Stewart is peculiarly fitted to assist 
the student in this inquiry. We gaze with delight on the first dawnings 
of intellectual truth ; we admire 1 as it brightens amid the clouds and 
storms of controversy ; we follow it with straining eye till it is eclipsed 
in the superstition and darkness of the middle ages ; we trace its revival 
amid the congenial gleams of literature and physical science ; and we 
pursue it through all the lights and shadows of modern controversy, till 
our laboring reason abandons her pursuit/amidst the “ cloud-capp’d met- 
aphysics of the German school.” In this survey of its own powers, 
the mind is bewildered among conflicting opinions. The truths of one 
age appear to have been the errors of the next ; the lights of one school 
become the beacons of its rival ; and amid the mass of ingenious spec- 
ulation, and the array of ambiguous facts to which the inductive process 
can scarcely be applied, we seek in vain for distinct propositions and 
general laws. If that only can be called truth which we can compel a 
sound and unprejudiced mind to believe, we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that our intellectual philosophy cannot yet boast of the number of 
her achievements. Even in that department which relates to the func- 
tions and indications of the senses, where physical scieice comes pow- 
erfully to our aid, there is but little harmony among the opinions of our 
most distinguished metaphysicians ; and many of those points which 
Reid and Stewart were supposed to have placed beyond the reach of 
scepticism, heve been lately assailed with the keenest ingenuity by 
their own countryman, Dr. Thomas Brown. How much more diffi- 
cult, then, must it be to establish incontrovertible truths when the phe- 
nomena are those of thought and consciousness, and the sole instrument 
of research by which we take cognizance of them is the abstract power 
of reflection. In support of these views we may adduce the observa- 
tion of Dr. Reid himself, that ‘‘ the system which is now generally re- 
ceived with regard to ihe mind and its operations, derives not only its 
spirit from Descartes, but its fundamental principles ; and that, after 
all the improvements made by Malebranche, Locke, Berkeley, and 
Hume, it may be called the Cartesian system.” In quoting this pas- 
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sage, Mr. Stewart adds that the part of the Cartesian system here al- 
luded to is the hypothesis,—that the communication between the mind 
and external objects is carried on by means of ideas or images. 

But whatever estimate we may form of the nature and extent of our 
knowledge of mental phenomena, there can be only one opinion of the 
high interest and vast importance of the subject; and the treatises on 
its various branches in the “ Encyclopedia” will be found extremely 
valuable and instructive. In Dr. Hampton’s Lives of Arisror.e, 
Prato, and Socrates—({though we cannot exactly place them on the 
same very high level with his article on Thomas Aquinas, in the En- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana)—the student will obtain a clever and com- 
prehensive view of the ancient philosophy; and in the articles on Unt- 
versaL Grammar, Merapnysics, and Puaitosopny, the two last of 
which were written by Bishop Gleig and Professor Robison, he will 
find the general subject discussed in its most important bearings, while 
the preliminary dissertation on metaphysical and ethical philosophy, 
will place before him in ample detail an interesting history of the pro- 
gress of opinion in these branches of knowledge. 

The subject of general literature, including antiquities and the fine 
arts, has been treated in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” in a manner 
not on the whole less satisfactory. The articles on Carvatry, Drama, 
and Romance, by Sir Walter Scott, are worthy of thatname. The 
last of those articles having been limited to romances of chivalry, it has 
been extended very ably by Mr. Moir, so as to embrace a critical ac- 
count of the romances of the Great Novelist himself, and others of an- 
terior and subsequent date. The treatise on Beauty by Lord Jeffrey 
exhibits that intellectual power, elegant taste, and brilliant diction, by 
which so many of his productions have been distinguished. The trea- 
tises on Music, by Mr. Grahame, on Paintine by Mr. Haydon, on 
Poetry by Mr. Moore, and on Rueroric by Mr. Spalding are all 
skilful performances, not unworthy of being associated with this mas- 
“7 Essay. 

ut there is another department of general literature almost of mod- 
ern growth in which the “Encyclopedia” may boast of its exclusive 
superiority. ‘The discoveries of Dr. Thomas Young respecting ero- 
glyphics have been justly considered as among the highest achieve- 
ments of modern learning. So early as 1818 our great countryman 
had placed it beyond a doubt that the Egyptian hieroglyphics were 
signs of sounds, and had determined the phonetic signs of seven of the 
letters of the alphabet. Dr. Young, however, did not perceive the 
whole value of this step: in consequence of his having limited his 
principle to foreign sounds he was prevented from pursuing it to its 
results; and he thus left to M. Champollion the honor of illustrating 
and developing the discovery. The English philosopher, however, 
pushed his researches in a different direction, and succeeded in con- 
structing an enchorial alphabet, and presenting it to the world in a 
state so complete, that but few additions have been made to it by his 
successors. ‘These discoveries, with a full account of the labors of 
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Champollion and others, are admirably expounded in the article Hrer- 
octypuics, which, with the exception of the 3rd, 4th, and 5th sections 
by Dr. Young, was written by the late Dr. Browne. We owe to Dr. 
Young, also, the treatise on the affinity of languages, which forms the 
2nd section of the able article on Language. 

In the circle of human knowledge History and Brograpny form 
one of the largest and most popular departments ; and it is here that 
the peculiar advantages of encyclopedic instruction most strikingly ap- 
pear. The histories of the world, both ancient and modern, though 
written on different scales, and by a variety of hands, form, neverthe- 
less, a body of universal history which a hundred separate volumes 
would not be able to supply. In this class of articles we find the most 
recent information, and we are able to read the events of our own time 
with a copiousness and minuteness of detail which we should look for 
in vain in the independent histories of Earopean states. The greater 
number of historical articles have been composed by authors wel) 
known to the public; and the history of Scor.anp, by Mr. Tytler, is 
not the only one that presents in a condensed form the results of years 
of study devoted to a particular subject. 

The biographical department has also been elaborately prepared. 
Many very interesting lives were written by Dr. Thomas Young: the 
greater number of the articles in classical and mythological biography 
were composed by Mr. Ramage; and almost all the Scottish lives 
were re-composed by that well-read, modest veteran, Dr. David Irving. 
The memoirs of Schiller, Shakspeare, and Pope, by Mr. De Quincey, 
have been much admired as specimens of critical biography; and 
among the scientific lives, many are hardly inferior to that of Leslie, 
from which we have already given an extract. 

The “ English Opium-Eater’s” Life of Shakspeare is a very curious 
performance, and might well deserve to be made the subject of a sepa- 
rate criticism. We, in fact, intend to take the author to task by and 
bye on several points ; but in the mean time we willingly acknowledge 
that he has displayed much ingenuity and sharpness of logic in this 
singular tract, and are sure the specimen of it about to be quoted can- 
not fail to interest our readers :— 


“ After this review of Shakspeare’s life it becomes our duty to take a 
summary survey of his works, of his intellectual powers, and of his sta- 
tion in literature, a station which is now irrecoverably settled, not so 
much (wlich happens in other cases) by a vast overbalance of favorable 
suffrages as by acclamation ; and not se much by the voices of those who 
admire him up to the verge of idolatry.as by the acts of those who every- 
where seek for his works among the primal necessities of life, demand 
them, and crave them as they do their daily bread; not so much by 
eulogy openly proclaiming itself, as by the silent homage recorded in 
the endless multiplication of what he has bequeathed us ; not so much by 
his own compatriots, who, with regard to almost every other author, 
compose the total amount of his effective audience, as by the unanimous 
‘ All hail !’ of intellectual Christendom: finally, not by the hasty parti- 
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sanship of his own generation, nor by the biased judgment of an age 
trained in the same modes of feeling and of thinking with himself, but 
by the solemn award of generation succeeding to generation, of one age 
correcting the obliquities or peculiarities of another; by the verdict of 
two hundred and thirty years which have now elapsed since the very 
latest of his creations, and of two hundred and forty-seven years if we 
date from the earliest; a verdict which has been continually revived 
and reopened, probed, searched, vexed, by criticism in every spivit, from 
the most genial and intelligent, down to the most malignant and scur- 
rilously hostile which feeble heads and great ignorance could suggest 
when co-operating with impure hearts and narrow sensibilities; a 
verdict, in short, sustained and countersigned by a longer series of 
writers, many of them eminent for wit or learning, than were ever be- 
fore congregated upon any inquest relating to any author, be he who he 
might, ancient or modern, Pagan or Christian. It was a most witty 
saying with respect to a piratieal and knavish publisher, who made a 
trade of insulting the memories of deceased authors by forged writings, 
that he was ‘among the new terrors of death.’ But in the gravest 
sense it may be affirmed of Shakspeare, that he is among the modern 
luxuries of life; that life, in fact, is a new thing, and one more to be 
coveted, since Shakspeare has extended the domain of human conscious. 
ness, and pushed its dark frontiers into regions not so much ae dimly 


descried or even suspected before his time, far less illuminated (as now‘. 
Pp 


they are) by beauty and tropical luxuriance of life. For instance—a 
single instance, indeed one which in itself is a world of new revelation 
—the possible beauty of the female character had not been seen as in a 
dream before Shakspeare called into perfect life the radiant shapes of 
Desdemona, of Imogene, of Hermione, of Perdita, of Ophelia, of Mi- 
randa, and many cthers. The Unaof Spenser, earlier by ten or fifteen 
years than most of these, was an idealised portrait of female innocence 
and viigin purity, but too shadowy and unreal for a dramatic reality, 
And as to the Grecian classics, let not the reader imagine for an instant 
that any prototype in this field of Shaksperian power can be looked for 
there. The Antiyone and the Electra of the tragic poets are the two 
leading female characters that classical antiquity offers to our respect, 
but assuredly not to our impassioned love, as disciplined and exalted in 
the school of Shakspeare. They challenge our admiration, severe, and 
even stern ; as impersonations of filial duty, cleaving to the steps of a 
desolate and afflicted old man; or of sisterly affection, maintaining the 
rights of a brother under circumstances of peril, of desertion, and con- 
sequently of perfect self reliance. Iphigenia, again, though not dra- 
matically coming before us in her own person, but, according to the 
beautiful report of a spectator, presents us with a fine statuesque model 
of heroic fortitude, and of one whose young heart, even in the very 
agonies of her crue! :mmolation, refused to forget, by a single indecorous 
gesture, orso much as a moment’s neglect of her own princely descent, 
that she herself was ‘a lady in the land.’ These are fine marble, 
groups, but they are not the warm, breathing realities of Shakspeare ; 
there is ‘no speculation’ in their cold marble eyes; the breath of life 
is not intheir nostrils; the fine pulses of womanly sensibilities are not 
throbbing in their bosoms. And besides this immeasurable difference 
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between the cold moony reflexes of life, as exhibited by the power of 
Grecian art, and the true sunny life of Shakspeare, it must be observed 
that the Antigones of the antique put forward but one single trait of 
character, like the aloe with its single blossom : this solitary feature is 
presented to us as an abstraction, and as an insulated quality : whereas in 
Shakspeare all is presented in the concrete; that is to say, not brought 
forward in relief, as by some effort of an anatomical artist, but em. 
bodied and embedded, so to speak, as by the force of a creative nature, 
in the complex system of human life: a life in which all the elements 
move and play simultaneously, and with something more than mere 
simultaneity or co-existence, acting and re-acting each upon the other, 
nay, even acting by each other andthrough eachother. In Shakspeare’s 
characters is felt for ever a real organic life, where each is for the whole 
and in the whole, and where the whole is for each andineach. They 
only are real incarnations.” 


Who can read such a passage as this without asking why the author 
has written so little ? 

Many of the names which we have already noticed would of them- 
selves furnish a sufficient guarantee that no noxious or offensive strain 
of sentiment was to intermingle in the work to which they lent their 
talents. ‘The Editor is well known to be strictly attached to the Whig 
side of politics, but he had too much candor or sagacity to think of 
making an Encyclopedia the repository of party views. In the eco- 
nomical theories of some of his contributors, it is impossible that we 
should concur—from one or two of them we differ widely—but with- 
out exception they seem to have drawn an elevating and purifying tone 
of mind from a just and manly consideration of the nature of such a work 
as this, and composed their several disquisitions in a calm and philo- 
sophic spirit. The articles on Legistation and on the Laws and Go 
vernment of England, by Mr. Empson, are equally distinguished by then 
ability and moderation ; and Mr. MCulloch has condensed a great mass 
of knowledge, which men of all parties should be glad to see so put to- 
gether, in his Potrmean Economy, Excuanee, Inrerest, Taxation, 
Parer-mMoney, and Princietes or Banxinc. Mr. Malthus drew up 
the skilful compendium of his own views under the head of Popuna- 
Tion; Mr. Ricardo the lucid article on the Funpine System ; and 
Mr. Mill brought all his usual resources to the Essays on Cotontss, 
Economists, and Prison Discipuine. ‘To Professor Napier we owe 
an able article on the Batance of Power. ‘The subject of the Eng- 
lish Poor Laws, which will probably for many years to come be a 
subject of contentious interest both in England and Scotland, has been 
treated in a very useful manner by Mr. Coode. ‘The kindred subjects 
of General Law and Statistics, the last of which has risen into great 
popularity as a science throughout every part of Europe, have also oc- 
cupied a due share of attemion. Three elaborate treatises on the 
Canon, Civil, and Feudal Law have been contributed by Dr. Irving ; 
the statistical article on the Navy was drawn up by Sir John Barrow, 
whose official position gave him the best opportunities for the task ; 
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and to the same hand we owe many of the most valuable topographical 
and geographical articles in the work, among which that on Cuina may 
be specially mentioned. The greater number of the papers on European 
Geography and Statistics were written by Mr. Jacob, and the Asiatic 
arlgied by Mr. Buchanan: to Mr. Jacob we also owe the notices of the 

rincipal Counties, Cities, and Towns of England, and to the Rev. 
Bdward Groves the corresponding series for Ireland. 

There are, perhaps, none of the practical sciences which have made 
such rapid and sure progress as those of Comparative ANaromy, Pay- 
sioLoey, and Mepicine. The study of fossil remains, now the right 
hand of geology, has given an impulse to comparative anatomy hitherto 
unknown. The labors of Cuvier led the way in this species of inquiry, 
which is now carrying on with the most singular activity and success 
in every part of the world. Comparative anatomy, which had previous- 
ly been an object merely of curiosity and of occasional research, be- 
came in Cuvier’s hands the basis of natural history and physiology, 
and the main-stay of geology. In his ‘“‘Zegons d’Anatomie Comparee,” 
a work in five volumes, he has given the details upon which he formed 
the philosophical classification which we have already mentioned ; and 
in the splendid Museum of Natural History in Paris he has preserved 
actual proofs of the facts upon which this great generalization is found- 
ed. Regarding every animated being as destined for a special purpose, 
and pursuing this fundamental idea, he drew the general conclusion 
that every bone, and fragment of a bone, bears the mark of the class, 
order, genus, and even species, to which it originally belonged, From 
tnese simple truths have sprung all those fine discoveries and noble 
views respecting the successive creation and extinction of races of ani- 
mals, which give interest and grandeur to the science of geology. No- 
where have these researches been pursued with more ardor and success 
than in England ; and, if we except the gigantic charnel-house of fossil 
remains in Paris already mentioned, nowhere have collections of fossil 
osteology been more numerous and valuable. ‘The splendid cabinet of 
the Earl of Enniskillen and Sir Philip Egerton, at Lewes, possesses a 
scientific interest which could only have been given to it by the know- 
ledge and talents of such proprietors. 

The Essays on Human and Comparative Anatomy, on Suregrry, 
and on Vererinary Mepicine, written by Dr. Craigie, Mr. Miller, 
and Mr. Dick, are copious and instructive ; and im the article Puyst- 
oLocy, by Dr. Roget, the reader will find the elements of the science, 
and a full account of recent discoveries drawn up with admirable per- 
spicuity. ‘The articles on Mepicrne, Practice of Puysic, and Paru- 
oLocy, written by Dr. William Thomson ; on Menrat Diseases, by 
Dr. Poole ; and on Porsons, by Dr. Christison, &c., complete the circle 
of our knowledge on the healing art. 

The last and the most interesting of the sciences which our limits 
permit us to notice is that of THkotoay—a branch the least studied 
and the least appreciated of all our knowledge. Forming an element in 
the early training of us all, memory sometimes retains amidst our secu- 
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lar pursuits a slight trace of the meagre alphabet which it has learned; 
and the faint impressions of domestic example, and the associated 
fragments of divine truth, may sometimes have power to direct and re- 
strain the will when interest or passion are its assailants. But the great 
truths of theology are throughout the busy world in general neither ob- 
jects of study nor grounds of action: the gaiety of the social circle is 
neither enlivened by their joys, nor disturbed by their terrors ; and if 
men’s breasts are ever touched with a holy influence during the brief 
hour which they weekly dedicate to eternity, it is but the ripple of the 
summer breeze, which subsides as it advances, and leaves no under- 
current either of feeling or of thought. It is fortunate, then, for beings 
thus constituted—thus indifferent to the highest and most permanent 
interests of their nature—that a few of the mustard-seeds of divine 
truth should be scattered even in the uncleared forests and the pathless 
jungle of accumulated knowledge. In the pursuit of frivolous amuse- 
ment or of lucrative science, some passing hand may be induced to 
crop the salutary blade, or he who reads to scoff may by reading still 
farther have learnt to pray. It may be in the moral as it is in the 
physical world, that we only learn to appreciate the value of the condi- 
ment when we have discovered its virtues among our daily food; and 
those who are the salt of the earth, and that whichis the salt of know- 
ledge, may display their highest qualities only when in a state of asso- 
ciation with what is wicked, or of combination with what is pcisonous. 
{t is in the energy and force, indeed, of their re-agency that the moral 
and material elements exhibit their strongest affinities and their highest 
wers. 

We hold it, then, to be a peculiar advantage to readers of all ages 
and ranks that in most of our current encyclopedias, articles of sound 
theology are interspersed with those of secular learning, and we are 
confident that in no work of the kind has this been more judiciously 
done than in that before us. The primary article on ‘THEOLOGY 
was writien by Bishop Gleig ; and neither in the additions since made 
to that, nor in any of the subsidiary essays—though divines of various 
denominations appear in the list of contributors—do we find any state- 
ment of doctrine on any leading point inconsistent with the orthodox 
exemplar of the venerable prelate. One of the most important articles 
connected with this subject is from the pen of a layman. In this Mr. 
Douglas, of Cavers, well known to the literary world by the eloquence 
and power of his writings, but more affectionately by his labors of love 
among the erring and the ignorant, has given usa deeply interesting 
account of the religious missions which characterise and honor the age 
in which we tive. Another article equally striking is that by Dr. Gil- 
ly, under the head of Valdenses,—an eloquent account, from personal 
observation, of that small community of Protestants, who, in the secin- 
ded valleys of the Cottian Alps, have for many centuries maintained 
the purity of their faith and worship, and kept up the vestal fire of their 
mountain church in the midst of privations and persecutions not yet 
extinguished. 
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We are tempted to quote part of this paper, which ought at least to 
possess a very lively interest at the present time : 


“ The reigning King of Sardinia, Charles Albert, is disposed to show 
them kindness, and to place them ona level with his other subjects. He 
has proved this by numberless acts of favor: but the tiara and the mitre 
are too strong for the crown in Piedmont, and the baneful influence of 
the Papal authority, so late as September 1837, wrung from the reluctant 
King two articles in the new code of Sardinia, by which the intolerant 
edicts of the 16th and 17th centuries are renewed, and may be put in 
force as soon as the Roman hierarchy shall feel itself strong enough to 
do so. In the mean time another engine is employed against the hapless 
Valdenses. ‘The rich order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus has contrib- 
uted 9,544/., and an income of 6802. a-year, towards the establishment 
of a fraternity of missionary priests at La Tour, whose business it will 
be to make proselytes from amongst the descendants of a race which 
has never yet swerved from its faith, but which will now be exposed 
more than ever to the threats and artifices of an adversary who knows 
weil how to turn opportunities to advantages. 

“The Protestants of England have not been inattentive to the condi 
tion of their brethren in the valleys of Piedmont. Public collections 
have on several occasions been made throughout the kingdom, and the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts is the trustee 
of considerable funds raised in their behalf; a committee in London 
consisting of the Archbishop of Canterbury, several Bishops, and other 
persons of distinction, has also been employing contributions in aid of 
the clergy, hospitals, and schools of the Valdenses, and watching over 
their interests, since 1825. 

“The difficulties with which the Valdenses have now to contend are 
poverty and reduced numbers, being confined to limits which do not 
produce subsistence for more than a very limited population. They also 
labor under the disadvantage of having to learn three languages before 
they can receive competent instruction. Their national language is 
Italian; their vernacular tongue is a provincial dialect peculiar to their 
district : and the language of instruction is French, because in that only 
they can obtain books of devotion used by Protestants. 

“If the Government of Great Britain shou'd cease to exercise its good 
offices at the court of Turin in behalf of the Protestants of Piedmont, or 
if the people of Great Britain should become indifferent to the moral and 
spiritual wants of this impoverished community, the religious liberties of 
the Valdenses will be no more, and the lamp of this little mountain 
church will be extinguished for ever.” 


Such is a very general account of the nature and character of the 
different classes of articles which compose the ‘“ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.” Those who have explored, as we have done, many of its de- 
partments, will, we trust, regard our estimate as neither partial nor 
exaggerated. To those who have not had this advantage, or who are 
unacquainted with the work, we can offer’but the guarantee of illustri- 
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ous names. But however great be the merits of the leading contribu- 
tors to a work of this kind, there is one individual—the editor—who 
must be the mainspring of the undertaking, and to whom a very great 
share of praise must be due. In editing this work, Professor Napier 
brought to the task ali the experience which he had acquired during 
the publication of the Supplement which preceded it. From his exten- 
sive literary connexions ~ succeeded in commanding the services of 
authors who had never before written for similar works, and who were 
prompted by no other motives but those of friendship. When men of 
the very highest reputation were the avowed contributors to an ency- 
clopzdia, authors of inferior name, though of equal fitness for their 
respective tasks, were not likely to withhold their aid. In fact, it was 
deemed an _ honor to contribute to a work thus sustained; and we have 
no doubt that one of the many difficulties encountered by the editor 
was to select the best qualified from the numerous recruits that flocked 
to his standard. ‘This facility of obtaining the best qualified assistants 
was, no doubt, increased by the liberality of the publishers. ‘The au- 
thors of articles of profound science, which, commercially speaking, 
had no value but in an encyclopedia, were, we are assured, remuner- 
ated as handsomely as those who communicated the most popular arti- 
cles ; and the labors of men of high talent were thus, as it were, created 
by the work. 

But this ample supply of literary material, of that too from quarters 
hitherto inaccessible, must, like every other advantage, have had its 
concomitant evils. ‘The labor of control and superintendence must have 
been proportional to the standing of the workmen ; and it must have re- 
quired temper and decision of no ordinary quality to enforce unity and 
symmetry of execution, and to combine such various elements in any 
thing like just and definite proportions. Great, however, as these difli- 
culties are, there are others still greater, which analogous experience 
only can enable us to estimate. In the case of a journal like our own, 
or almost any other species of periodical work, if the editor is disap- 
pointed in receiving an article, he must, indeed, but he also can, imme- 
diately replace it with another, whether on the same or on some differ- 
ent subject. ‘The mechanism of the press goes on with a few inappre- 
ciable pauses ; the work issues with its wonted regularity, and the pub- 
lic can discover nothing more, if they discover any thing at all, than 
that an article of slender merit, or on some rather obsolete topic, has 
found its way into the number. But the case is very different with an 
encyclopedia. If the illness of an author, or the sudden call of busi- 
ness, or any other cause, prevents him from fulfilling his task at the 
appointed time, the whole machinery is stopped. The alphabetical ar- 
rangement must be adhered to; and a treatise on Chemistry, or Medi- 
cine, or Political Economy, cannot be written on the spur of the mo- 
ment. ‘The printers, and engravers, and book-binders are thrown idie, 
and the editor is left to consider whether he will wait, for months, per- 
haps, for the article of which he has been disappointed, and which is 
perhaps half-finished, or call in the aid of another writer, who may take 
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a still longer time to complete his task. No less harassing must be the 
case, which we can easily suppose to be equally common, when an au- 
thor produces an article three or four times longer than the allotied 
space. Thinking his own subject the most important, he treats it fully, 
and perhaps admirably, but on such a scale as to render its admission 
impracticable. ‘To cut it down, or to allow another to cut it down, is 
wormwood and bitterness ; and the editor must either reject it altogeth- 
er, and give mortal offence to his friend, or by the compromise of a 
slight abridgment introduce the still gigantic production, and destroy 
the symmetry of his undertaking. But, notwithstanding these difficul- 
ties, io which the present work must have been peculiarly exposed, 
there is less appearance of disproportion in its parts than in any other 
encyclopedia that we have had occasion to examine. 

In a work of such magnitude as this, the liberality of the proprietors 
is best seen in the number and nature of the maps, engravings, and 
wood-cuts. At the commencement of the publication, the geographical 
articles were i!lustrated only by quarto maps, but these were afterwards 
cancelled, and a new series of a folio size substituted in their place. 
‘These maps form a complete and excellent atlas. ‘The engravings, up- 
on steel, are numerous and well-executed; and the introduction of 
wood-cuts into the text, a plan new in encyclopedias, has given a pe- 
culiar value to many articles. In those of Sream, Steam-Ewneine, and 
Sream Navication, though almost every page is illustrated by num- 
bers of the most correct and beautiful wood-cuts, yet the proprietors 
have given no fewer than TweNTyY-Two splendid engravings—five of 
them in folio—to illustrate these articles alone. ‘The plates, too, are 
executed with the minuteness of working drawings, and in the present 
predominance of civil engineering, as connected with locomotive and 
steamboat engines, they must be an invaluable present to all who pnr- 
sue that interesting profession. 

From the observations which we have already had occasion to make, 
our readers may have drawn the inference that an encyclopedia like 
this must be a work of great utility, even to those who possess, or have 
access to, ample libraries. With an index enumerating every article in 
the work, and also the leading topics which those articles contain, we 
can at once direct our attention to any subject upon which we require 
information ; and if we do not find all that we desire, our attention will 
be turned to sources from which it can be obtained. But if the ma- 
ture cultivator of letters and science finds such a companion almost in- 
dispensable, of what value must it be to the young, perhaps narrowly 
provided and obscurely situated student, in the years when the founda- 
tions are to be jaid! How absolutely inappreciable must such a repos- 
itory of knowledge be to the unlettered reader of all ranks, to the hum- 
ble artisan as well as to the country gentleman, and the opulent manu- 
facturer and merchant! Occupying only four or five cubic feet of 
space, it would not encumber either the traveller or the emigrant ; and 
an Australian er new Zealand settler, who left his home with no other 
aceomplishment but that of being able to read, write, and count, might 
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with such a companion beguile his long and weary voyage, and become 
a well-informed man before he reached his destination. 

Considering the imperishable nature of books, the cheapness with 
which they are now produced, and the rapidity and extent of their pro- 
duction, we are convinced that some great revolution must soon take 
place in their manufacture and use. Libraries, both public and pri- 
vate, are now extending themselves beyond all reasonable bounds. 
Apartments cannot be found to contain them ; and there are many |i- 
braries where the volumes stand three deep, and thus become inacces- 
sible to their owners. In the progress of accumulation, wing after 
wing must be added to the storehouse of learning, and librarian after 
librarian, till space, as wellas funds, are exhausted. But if this be the 
case at present, with our restricted trade and limited communication 
with foreign states, what must be the condition of our libraries when 
railway intercourse shall have made the nations of Europe one family, 
speaking each other’s languages, and creating a new demand for each 
other’s intellectual productions? Unfortunately for authors, there is no 
epidemic among books, to thin their ranks, and render necessary a new 
supply ; and the fire-proof inventions of the present day extinguish the 
hopes which were sometimes realized from the timber boards of our 
books and the wooden carpentry of our libraries. There is, therefore, 
no law of mortality by which the number of books is regulated like that 
of animals ; and, since we cannot control their accumulation, we should 
endeavor, .as soon as we can, to reduce their magnitude and increase 
their portability. 

The compression of many hundred volumes into an encyclopedia, 
forming a complete library of itseif, has been a great step towards the 
accomplishment of this desirable object, and itis probably the only one 
of which in our time we shall reap the advantage. But it is only a step ; 
and though we cannot foresee the extent to which the principle of com- 
pressing knowledge, not only in its corporeal but in its intellectual 
phase, may be carried, yet we clearly recognize certain steps in the 
process which may be immediately taken, and certain consequences 
flowing from them which cannot fail to excite our highest expectations 
of ultimate success. 


“ Railroad travelling,” says the Rev. Sydney Smith, “is a delightful 
4mprovement of human life. Man is become a bird; he can fly longer 
and quicker thana Solon goose. The mamma rushes sixty miles in two 
hours to the aching finger of her conjugating and declining grammar- 
boy. ‘The early Scotchman scratches himself in the morning mists of 
the North, and has his porridge in Piccadilly before the setting sun. 
The Puseyite priest, after a rush of 100 miles, appears with his little 
volume of nonsense at the breakfast-table of his bookseller. Everything 
a ee is immediate ; time, distance, and delay are abolish- 
e dea 





* Morning Chronicle, June 8. 
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If the steam-boat and the railway have thus abridged space and time, 
and made a large addition to the available length of human existence, 
why may not our intellectual journey be also accelerated,—our know- 
ledge more cheaply and quickly acquired,—its records rendered more 
accessible and portable, its cultivators increased in number,—and its 
blessings more rapidly and widely diffused? We shall endeavor to 
state very briefly some means by which these objects may be effected, 
and the consequences to which they are likely to lead. We have now 
before us an 8vo. volume,* containing about 1150 pages of double col- 
umns, and printed on paper so thin that the thickness of the volume 
(though not beaten) is only two inches, and in so small a type that the 
quantity of matter which it contains is equal to above TWELVE NUMBERS 
of this Review, supposed to be all printed in its ordinary type. Now, 
if the type were diminished to one half its present size, or to one-fourth, 
which is quite practicable, and if the margin were somewhat diminish- 
ed, we should have an 8vo. volume two inches thick equal to rirry 
NUMBERS of this Review, or TWENTyY-FivE volumes. Sucha work 
would require a reading-glass, but this would not affect its utility at all 
for the purposes of consultation, and indeed the young student would 
have no more difficulty in perusing it page after page than the Doctor 
of fifty already has in getting through the columns of his Times by help 
of spectacles. 

A bookcase might thus contain a large library, and a moderate one 
might be packed in the traveller’s portmanteau. Books now forwarded 
by tardy conveyances might be sent by post. A number of this Jour- 
nal, upon which the postage isnow half-e-crown, might be sent for four- 
pence, and large pamphlets would have the privilege of half-ounce let- 
ters. These processes too might be aided by a stenographic represen- 
tation of the terminations of many of our long words, and even by a 
contraction of the words themselves : and in the spirit of these changes 
authors might be led to think more closely, and to express their thoughts 
in the shortest and fewest words. By these means we might accom- 
modate the Waverly Novels in one of our pockets, with Shakspeare and 
the British drama in the other; while the literature of our own sixty 
volumes occupying one pannier might be balanced with the science of 
the Philosophical ‘Transactions in the other. 





* Biographie Portatif des Contemporains, vol.i., Paris. It contains three plates 
with thirty portraits, ten in each plate. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


|.—A Plain and Direct Translation of the Inferno of Dante. By 
Ch. Hindley, Esq. London: 1842. 


Tue intention of this translation, which is in prose, each stanza 
being preserved distinct, or in a separate paragraph, and the same 
breaks occurring as in the original,—is, ‘to render the design, char- 
acter, and incidents of the Divina Commedia familiar to English 
readers.” Short explanatory notes appear at the bottom of almost 
every page, necessary to the student’s understanding of the alle- 
gory, and sometimes of the style, the language, or the abbreviations 
of the poet. 

Dante is one of the most untranslatable authors to be met with 
in any language; not merely from the circumstances just mentioned, 
and which have called for Mr. Hindley’s notes, but owing to the ex- 
traordinary compression and the severe simplicity of the language of 
the poem: being at once stern and grand, so as to repel and bafile 
most students who desire to become acquainted with the great mas- 
ter. It can hardly be said that any of the translations in verse, which 
we have, affords a clue to the original ; for, as Mr. H. says, in pro- 
portion as the English version shall be poetically perfect, in that propor- 
tion will it be defective as a true representation of the original ; where- 
as a free unfettered prose translation is not open to that objection. 

We believe the present is by far the best guide that has yet 
appeared in our language to a proper understanding of all but a 
sealed book to the generality even of accomplished readers. It cannot 
fail, we are persuaded, to promote a taste amongst us for Italian litera- 
ture, which is Mr. Hindley’s prime object. The present instalment 
gives us only the first four cantos ; and he appears to hesitate to pub- 
lish more until he has been assured of public, or at least critical ap- 
proval of the attempt. But let him not, in his modesty, delay one 
moment in bringing the work to a conclusicn. If he meet not at once 
with all the encouragement he deserves, the reward, we are convinced, 
will not be long withheld, viz., that of having attracted a pepular liking 
for the study of Dante, and necessarily for the language of this great 
father of thought and expression. We must cite a-passage from the 
preface to the version. 

‘* When this translation was commenced, I had no expectation that 
English words could be found to approach sufficiently near to be admis- 
sible as a true representation of the text, and at the same time agreea- 
ble to read, or even intelligible ; but further trial and increased pains 
brought me to believe Dante might be so far faithfully rendered in 
plain and direct prose, as not to be unacceptable to English readers, 
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and especially those desirous of acquiring a correct knowledge of the 
design, character, and incidents of this extraordinary poem, but unable 
to obtain that gratification from the original Italian.”—Monthly Review. 


2.—History of Holland, from the Beginning of the Tenth to the End 
of the Eighteenth Century. By. C. M. Davies. Vols. I. and 
li. London: Parker. 1842. 


This writer is well entitled to the thar's of the English reader for 
the compilation of a work of which historical Jiterature stood in much 
need. Of the noble struggle maintained by Holland against Spain, in 
the sixteenth century, popular narratives are not wanting ; but it is re- 
markable that of the previous history of the country scarcely any thing 
is known, except to the diligent searchers into ancient chronicles,— 
books rarely looked into by general readers. 

Popular freedom is a plant of slow growth. It is not to be conjured 
into existence by new codes artistically designed by political philoso- 
phers, but it must be cherished into maturity, by institutions suited to 
the habits and even to the prejudices of a people. When, therefore, we 
find the Netherlands rousing themselves against their Spanish tyrants ; 
when we see the Dutch people, by a bold defence of their religion, by 
endurance of adversity, and by forbearance in the hour of triumph, prov- 
ing their title to the immunities of a nation of freemen; we may rest 
assured that the previous history of such a nation well deserves to be 
studied ; nay, it must be examined, if we would learn the course of 
training by which men were prepared and fitted for the struggle. Nor 
was the struggle one of short duration. The Dukes of Burgundy had 
labored long and perseveringly to reduce the Netherlands to a state of 
thraldom, but the bravery of the people, and their attachment to the in- 
stitutions bequeathed to them by their forefathers, baffled the designs of 
the would-be despots. Municipal freedom was the school in which 
these sturdy citizens had been trained ; and when at length they rose in 
one general insurrection against the tyranny of Spain, it was not to 
conquer but retain freedom,—it was not to pursue a speculative advan- 
tage but to preserve for their children the rich inheritance of their an- 
cestors. Religion hallowed the cause: but it was in the defence of 
long existing municipal rights, rather than of any particular mode of 
faith, that the Dutch rose against their Spanish oppressors ; and it may 
even be doubted whether the Reformation would have made in the Neth. 
erlands the progress it did, had not the Catholic church inconsiderately 
ranged itself on the side of tyranny. 

It was not our purpose, at present, to take more than a rapid glance at 
the work before us, of which it would not be easy to speak more high- 
ly than it deserves. In every prominent matter connected with the 
history of Holland, the most praiseworthy research is displayed ; the 
style is easy and correct ; and the narrative occasionally invested with 
more than the interest of fiction. 

The two volumes now before us bring the annals of the country down 
to the year 1660, a period at which De Ruyter had raised the naval glory 
of Holland to its highest point. The third volume, we believe, is intend- 
ed to bring the history down to 1795, when the United Provinces 
were subjugated by the arms of the French republic, and ceased for 
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nearly twenty years to hold their place among the independent states of 
Europe.—Foreign Quarterly Review. 


3.—Ueber die Lais, Sequenzen, und Lieche. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte de Rhythmischen Formen und Singweisen der Volks- 
lieder und der Volks massigen Kirchen und Kunstlieder im 
Mittelalter. (On the Lays of the Middle Age. A Contribu- 
tion to the History of the Rhythmic Form, and the Airs to 
which they were sung, of the popular Songs, &c. of the Middle 
Ages.) Von Ferdinand Wolf. Heidelberg. 1841. 8vo. pp. 
516. 


For its reference to English history and literature—the novelty of its 
author’s views, and those views supported with learning and ability— 
this Essay on the Lays of the Middle Age, from the pen of the accom- 
plished Secretary of the Imperial Library at Vienna, seems to us emi- 
nently interesting. 

Ferdinand Wolf is a scholar anda ripe one. [lis essay on the French 
Chansons de Geste, published at Vienna in 1833; his edition of the Ger- 
man poem of Friar Rush, privately jprinted in 1835; his Floresta de 
Rimas Modernas Castellanas, reviewed in our fortieth number ; his nu- 
merous learned “papers in the German periodicals ; and lastly the Ale 
Deutsche Blitter, edited by him in conjunction with Moriz Haupt, and 
which does the same good service for the early literature of Germany as 
the ‘ Relique Antique” of which it is the progenitor, does for that of 
England ,—all serve to prove how well he is qualified to treat a subject 
so much talked of, but hitherto soimperfectly understood—the Lays of 
the Middle Ages. 

The divided, contradictory, and ofttimes uncertain opinions which he 
met with in those writers who have treated upon that peculiar class of 
old French and Middle-English popular poetry, called Lais or Lays,— 
in all that regarded their name, origin, character, form, mode of recital, 
and connection with other classes of poetry,—determined him to enter 
into a full investigation of these points, so that he might be enabled to 
clear up, as far as possible, the obscurity in which this interesting branch 
of popular poetry seemed to be involved. 

This volume contains the result of his investigation, and is divided 
into four parts. 

The first treats of the original and general signification of the word 
Lais, which Wolf proves to have been the same as Tune, Song, or Air ; 
and he then shows that the more special meaning which eventually at- 
tached to it, was that of a Song or Popular Poem, of an epic or narrative 
character, as distinguished from the Chanson or Lyric. 

The second division treats of the form of the original Lais or Popular 
Songs, and their relation to the latter Epic Lays, or works of the Ro- 
mance writers. 

The third division treats of the manner in which the Lais or popular 
sonys, and likewise those narrated poems of the later writers which bore 
the same name, were recited; and in this the writer slows, that from 
their very nature the original L.ais were sung or chanted with and with- 
out instrumental accompaniments. 
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The fourth, and by far the largest division of the work treats of those 
lyrical pieces or Chansons, which likewise received the name of Lais ; 
of the genetic-historical foundation of their being so called ; and of the 
elementary or internal relation which these Lais bear to the older poems 
so entitled, and to the German Leichen. 

From this brief notice of Ferdinand Wolf’s admirable Essay, which, 
we should add, is accompanied by eight fac-similes of early music, and 
by nine musical supplements, our readers may judge of the sincerity of 
our wish, that some one duly qualified for the task would furnish a trans- 
lation of it to the English public.—Foreign Quarterly Review. 


4.— William Shakspeare: a Biography. No.1. By Charles Knight. 


This is but the commencement of the Life ; but we may be sure that 
every justice willbe done to the subject which research, knowledge, and 
enthusiastic zeal can bring to bear upon it. ‘The day is past when it 
was deemed that nothing certain could be gathered relative to Shak- 
speare’s private life or personal history. But the period has also arrived 
when ingenuity is largely drawn upon to work out probabilities so as to 
furnish a compact and complete biography of the dramatist. Take the 
following likely enough picture of the circumstances and the scenes 
which are supposed by Mr. Knight to have operated upon the genius of 
the poet in his boyhood :— 

‘** The poet who has delineated human life and character under every 
variety of passion and humor, must have had some early experience of 
Mankind. The loftiest imagination must work upon the humblest ma- 
terials. In his father’s home, amongst his father’s neighbors, he would 
observe those striking differences in the tempers and habits of man- 
kind which are obvious even to a child. Cupidity would be contrasted 
with generosity, parsimony with extravagance. He would hear of in- 
justice ard ingratitude, of uprightness and of fidelity. Curiosity would 
lead him to the bailiff’s court; and there he would learn of bitter quarrels 
and obstinate enmities, of friends parted ‘on a dissension of a doit,’ of 
foes who ‘interjoin their issues’ to worry some wretched offender — 
Small ambitions and empty pride would grow bloated upon the pettiest 
distinctions ; and ‘the insolence of office’ would thrust humility off the 
causeway. ‘There would be loud talk of loyalty and religion, while the 
peaceful and the pious would be suspected ; and the sycophant who wore 
the great man’s livery would strive to crush the independent in spirit. 
Much of this the observing boy would see, but much also would be con- 
cealed in the general hollowness that belongs to a period of inquietude 
and change. Thetime would come when he would penetrate into the 
depths of these things ; but meanwhile what was upon the surface would 
be food for thought. At the weekly market there would be the familiar 
congregations of buyers and sellers. ‘The housewife from herlittle fa rm 
would ride in gailantry between her panniers, laden with butter, eggs, 
chickens, and capons. The farmer would stand by his pitched corn, 
and, as Harrison complains, if the poor man handled the sample with the 
intent to purchase his humble bushel, the man of many sacks would de- 
clare thatit was sold. The engrosser, according to the same authority, 
would be there with his understanding nod, successfully evading every 
statute that could be made against forestalling, because no statutes could 
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prevail against the power of the best price. There, before the shops 
were many and their stocks extensive, would come the dealers from 
Birmingham and Coventry, with wares for use and wares for show,— 
horse-gear and women-gear, Sheffield whittles, and rings with posies. 
At the joyous fair-season it would seem that the wealth of a world was 
emptied into Stratfurd; not only the substahtial things, the wine, the 
wax, the wheat, the wov!, the malt, the cheese, the clothes, the napery, 
such as even great lords s«nt their stewards to the fairs to buy, but eve- 
ry possible variety of such irumpery as fills the pedler’s pack,—ribbons, 
inkles, caddises, coils, stomachers, pomanders, brooches, tapes, shoe-ties. 
Great dealings were there on these occasions in beeves and horses, te- 
dious chafferings, stout aflirmations, saints profanely invoked to ratify a 
bargain, A mighty man rides into the fair who scatters consternation 
around. It is the Queen’s Purveyor. The best horses are taken up for 
her Majesty’s use, ut her Majesty’s price ; and they probably find their 
way to the Earl of Leicester’s or the Earl of Warwick’s stables at a con- 
siderable profit to Master Purveyor. The country buyers and sellers 
Jook blank ; but there is no remedy. There is solace, however, if there 
is no redress. The ivy-bush is at many a door, and the sounds of mer- 
riment are within, as the ale and the sack are quaffed to friendly greet- 
ings. In the streets there are morris-dancers, the juggler with his ape, 
and the minstrel with his ballads. We can imagine the foremost in a 
group of boys listening to the ‘ small popular musics sung by these can- 
tabanqui upon benches and barrels’ heads,’ or more earnestly to some one 
of the ‘ blind harpers,’ or such like tavern minstrels, that give a fit of 
mirth for a grot; their matters being for the most part stories of old 
time, as ‘ The Tale of Sir Topas,’ ‘ Bevis of Southampton,’ Guy of War- 
wick,’ ‘Adam Bell and Clymme of the Clough,’ and such other old ro- 
mances or historical rhymes, made purposely for the recreation of the 
‘common people.’ A bold fellow, who is full of queer stories and cant 
phrases, strikes a few notes upon his gittern, and the lads and lasses are 
around him ready to dance their country measures. He is thus describ- 
ed in the year 1564, in a tract by William Bulleyn: ‘ Sir, there is one 
lately come into this hall, in a green Kendal coat, with yellow hose, a 
beard of the same color, only upon the upper lip; a russet hat, with a 
great plume of strange feathers, and a brave scarf about his neck, in cut 
buskins. He is playing at the trey-trip with our host’s son; he playeth 
trick upon the gittern, and dances ‘Trenchmore’ and ‘ Heie de Gie,’ 
and telleth news from Terra Floriga.’ Upon this strange sort of indi- 
genous troubadour did the schoolboy gaze, for he would seem to belong 
to a more knowing race than dwelt on Avon’s side. His ‘news from 
Terra Florida’ tells us of an age of newstongues, before newspapers 
were. Doubtless such as he had many a story of home wonders: he 
had seen London perhaps; he could tell of Queens and Parliaments ; 
might have beheld a noble beheaded, or a heretic burnt; he could speak, 
we may fancy, of the wonders of the sea; of ships laden with rich mer- 
chandise, unloading in havens far from this island region ; of other ships 
wrecked on hospitable coasts, and poor men made rich by the ocean’s 
spoils. Food for thought was there in all these things, seeds of poetry 
scattered carelessly, but not wastefully, in the rich imaginative soil.”— 
Monthly Review. 
Vor. IV.—No. III: 13 
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5.—English Surnames. By A. M. Lower. London. 


“English Surnames: Essays on Family Nomenclature, Historical, 
Etymological, and Humorous ; with chapters on Rebusses and Canting 
Arms, the Roll of Battle Abbey, a list of Latinized Surnames,” dc. is a 
curious and entertaining book. Mr. Lower displays knowledge on the 
subjects mentioned in the title, although he has been much indebted to 
previous authors, Camden in particular, The work contains not only a 
general history of the use of surnames in England, but chapters on the 
different way in which particular names have originated, from those of 
places, occupations, dignities, offices, personal and mental qualities, &c. 
The book will be the more acceptable because of the author having 
taken good care not to exaggerate the importance of his particular pur- 
suit; or to treat his subjects with great show of learning. In fact, he 
rather seeks to raise a laugh than to be technical, and to show how he 
may amuse whilst he gives information; even although this mode of 
treatment should expose a branch of heraldry to ridicule. 

Take first an account of the meaning of “ Surname,” or “ Sirename :”— 

“ Smname differed criginally from Surname. Mac-Allen, Fite-Hard- 
ing, Ap Tudor, and Stephenson, are properly sir- Gr sIRE-names, and are 
equivalent to the son of Allan, of Harding, of Tudor, of Stephen. Of 
Surnames, Du Cange says, ‘they were at first written, notin a direct 
line after the Christian name, but above it, between the lines ;’ and hence 
they were called in Latin Supranomina, in Italian Supranome, and in 
French Sur-noms, from which, I suppose, the English term is derived, 
A Sur-name is therefore a name superadded to the first or Christian 
name, to indicate the family to which the individual bearing ‘t belongs, 
as Edmund Spenser, John Milton, Alexander Pope. Hence it is evident 
that, although every strname is a sURname, every suURname is not a sIR- 
name ; a distinction which is now scarcely recognized, and the two 
words are used indiscriminately by our best writers.” 

The following passage gives the meaning of sundry names ; some of 
them now uncommon, except in books; others to be seen on signs in 
every street :— 

“ Sutor is the Latin and Old English for shoemaker ; Latimer, a writer 
of Latin, or, as Camden has it, ‘an interpretour.? Chaucer is also said 
to signify a member of the gentle craft. Leech, the Saxon for physician, 
is still partially retained in some parts of the country. Thwaytes signi- 
fies a feller of wood, and Barker is synonymous with tanner —Jenner is 
an old form of joiner; Webbe, and Webster, of weaver ; and Banister, of 
Balneator, the keeper of a bath. A Shearman is one who shears worst- 
eds, fustians, &c., an employment known at Norwich by the designa- 
tion of shermancraft, A Lorimer is a maker of bits for bridles, spurs, 
&c. There is or was a ‘Lorimers’ Company’ in London. A Pilcher 
was a maker of pilches, a warm kind of upper garment, the ‘ great-coat’ 
ofthe fourteenth century. Hence Chaucer: 


‘ After gret hete cometh cold, 
No man cast his pylch away.’ 


Sanger and Sangster mean singer. An Arkwright was in old times a 
maker of meal-chests, an article of furniture in every house when fami- 
lies dressed their own flour. A Coker was a maker of charcoal, and @ 
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Pargiter a maker of parchment.—Kidder is an obsolete word for huxter, 
Lavender for laundress (Chaucer), Furner for baker, Hellier for tyler, and 
Crowther for a player on the crowd, a species of violin. Monger (q. d.a 
man-of-gere) is equivalent to merchant, whence cheese-moncer, iron- 
monger, &c.” 

Clergymen, we are informed, have been known to send home a wed- 
ding party in despair, after a vain essay to gain from the bride or bride- 
groom a sound by way of name which any known alphabet had the 
power of committing to paper. 

“ A story is told” says Mr, Lower, “of an attorney’s clerk who was 
professionally employed to serve a process on one of those oddly named 
gentry, whose real name was entered in the instrument with legal acca- 
racy. The clerk, after a great deal of inquiry as to the whereabouts of 
the party, was about to abandon the search as hopeless, when a young 
woman, who had witnessed his labors, kindly volunteered to assist him. 
‘Oy say, Bollged,’ cried she, to the first person they met, does thee knew 
amon neamed Adam Green?’ The bull-head was shaken in token of 
ignorance. ‘ Loy-a-bed, dost thou? Lie-a-bed’s opportunity of making 
acquaintance had been rather limited, and she could not resolve the dif- 
ficulty. Stumpy(a man with a wooden leg), Cowshkin, Spindleshanks, 
Cockeye, and Pigtail, were severally invoked, but in vain; and the querist 
fell into a brown study, in which she remained for some time. A 
length, how~ er, her eyes suddenly brightened, and slapping ene of he 
companions on the shoulder, she exclaimed triumphantly, ‘Dash my 
wig! whoy he means moy feather! and then turning to the gentleman, 
she added, * Yo should’n ax’d for Ode Blackbird” ”"—Monthly Review. 


GERMANY. 





|.—Xenophontis Opera omnia recensita et commentariis instructa. Vol. IV. 
Sec. I. Continens Xenophontis Ciconomicum. ed. Lud. Breitenbach. 
Gotha, 1841. 


The @conomicos of Xenophon deserves to be more studied in schools 
than it has been. The book is not large, is elegantly and lucidly writ- 
ten; and by its practical contents promises much pleasure, even to 
youth. In its variety, and especially in its versatile and dramatic form 
of dialogue, it excels even the Memorabilia. Hitherto, perhaps, it has 
not been much introduced into our schools, because it was not found ina 
separate form adapted to that purpose. Mr. Breitenbach has supplied 
that want. Under the beautifully printed text. we find, first, a careful 
collection of various readings, and then beneath this the illustrative 
commentary with historical, grammatical, and lexical remarks. The 
author points out the position of this work in the system of the Socratic 
philosophy : ‘* Universe philosophia Socratis, qualis a Xenophonte tra. 
ditur id est propositum, ut docendo, quid bonum sit atque honestum, 
singulos homines informet ad vite beatitatem, cunctasque civitates per- 
ducat ad felicitatem. Unde fit, ut que potissimum existant philosophiz 
Socratis partes: ethice, qua demonstratur, qnomodo unusquisque homo 
sibi conciliet xarcxiyadiay ; politice, que docet, qua ratione singuli homi- 
nes bonam atque perfectam efficiant civitatem. Jam vero, quia cum fa- 
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milia paterfamilias instar minoris civitatis est in majore, hujusque pros- 
pers conditio site est in re domestica civis cujusque bene administrata, 
accedit tertia pars ; economia” (p. i.).—The Editor hereupon enters into 
a more particular account of the contents of the book, the distribution of 
the subject-matter, its artistic form, the philosophical theory whica lies 
at the basis of the whole, and the aim of the author. The question as to 
the time when this dialogue was held, and when the work of Xenophon 
was written, the editor leaves untouched. His philological labors indi- 
cate industry and knowledge of Xenophon’s usus loquendi. Instead of 
sO numerous citations and references to other commentators, however, 
we should prefer a brief, lucid statement of the matter in hand, which is 
more useful and more acceptable to both teacher xn! scholar. A Latin 


and Greek Index closes the volume.—Gersdorf’s Repertorium. 


2.—Diatribe in Platonis Politicum. Edidit G. Stallbaumius. Lipsie. 1841. 


An excellent treatise, in which all the points about which there is any 
question, are fully discussed. We shall here limit ourselves to the Con- 
tents. The whole subject is divided by the author into the eight follow- 
ing chapters. Cap. I. pp. 6—20, “ Politici argumentum exponitur.” 
Cap. II. pp. 20—37, ‘* Exquiruntur tempora, quibus Politicum a Platone 


scriptum et editum esse verisimile cst.” The period is fixed somewhere 
between the second year of the 95. or 96. Olympiad and the first year of 
the 98 (399—388 A.C.). Cap. Ill. pp. 37—46, “Continuatur questio 


de temporibus, atque Politici argumentum et cum aliis Platonis dialogis 
conjunctionem docetur in iis definiendis aliquantum ponderis habere.” 
The connection between the Politicus and the Thezetet, Sophist and Par- 
menides, is here shewn, and the time of the first thus more nearlyde- 
fined. Cap. 1V. pp. 46—68, ‘“‘ Agitur de disserendi genere in Poliico 
regnante, et quorsum illud pertineat ostenditur.” The author shews that 
the logic in this dialogue is very similar to that in Parmenides and the 
Sophist, although there exists in it traces of the dialectics of the Mega- 


rean School. Cap. V, pp. 68—93, “ Examinatur et illustratur argumen- 


tum eorum locorum, quibus de arte civili et de civitatum regimine ex- 
ponitur.” Cap. VI. pp. 93—120, * Explicatur fabula de variis mundi 
etatibus varioque ejus regimine.” Cap. VII. pp. 120—126, * Disputa- 
tur de ultimo atque summo Politci proposito et de singularum libri par- 
tium conjunctione.” On p. 121, the author thus describes this aim: 
“Depinxit Plato formam ac speciem perfecti civitatum rectoris ac guber- 
natoris, quem eundem voluit esse philosophum. Cujus quidem imago 
quo redderetur illustrior, habita temporum suorum ratione, opposuit ei et 
velutie regione collocavit quotidianos istos rerum publicarum administra- 
tores, qui vulgi opinione scientiw civilis laude ac virtute plurimum ex- 
cellere existimabantur.” Cap. VIII. pp. 127—129, “ Additur admonitio 
de operibus Platonis, quorum semina quasi in Politico latent abscondita.” 
Prof. Stallbaum here shows, that not only the Dialogues in c. 3. are 
intimately connected with the Politicus, but that, in the books on the 
State, in the Timzus and the books on the laws, the ground-plot is bor- 
rowed from the Politicus—Gersdorf’s Repertorium. 
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1.—Memoirs of Count Belliard, lieutenant-general, peer of France, 
written by himself, reviewed and arranged by M. Vinet, one 
of his aides-de-camp. Paris: 1842. 


Count Belliard was one of the old soldiers of the Revolution, the 
number of whom is daily diminishing. Distinguished for his bravery, he 
had rapidly risen to high stations in the wars of the Empire. Replaced 
in the Chamber of Peers in 1819, he there sustained the cause of the 
Opposition until in 1830, when he was selected by Louis Philippe to 
notify the Court of Vienna of his accession. He afterwards accepted 
the post of ambassador in Belgium, and took an active part in the differ- 
ent political transactions of that country, for which he felt a lively sym- 
pathy. General Belliard died in 1832, of apoplexy, whilst walking in 
the Royal Park at Brussells. 

His memoirs are composed of rather curious matters for contempora- 
neous history. ‘The first part contains very interesting details of the 
wars of the Empire, and particularly of the death of Murat, to whom 
General Belliard was sent as minister plenipotentiary in 1815. The 
second part, devoted to the events of 1830, contains numerous notes on 
the relations of the general to Louis Philippe, and the third consists of 
divers episodes of his mission to Belgium. It is evidently rather a com- 
pilation of pieces than memoirs in the ordinary acceptation of the term. 
M. Vinet has only reduced them to order, and preceded them witha 
brief biography of the author. Numerous fac-similes adorn the work, 


asa monument, says the editor, raised to the memory of a good citizen 
and brave and loyal soldier.— Revue Critique- 


2.—Course of Studies in History. By P.C. F. Daunou. Paris, 
1842. 


This work contains the course pursued, for eleven years, by Mr. Dau- 


nou, in the College de France. It is a publication of the highest inter- 
est. ‘The instzuction of the illustrious professor is distinguished at 
once by the profundity of its diction and an ingenious and erudite criti- 
cism. 

The course is divided into three principal parts. The first entitled, 
Examination and Selection of facts, contains the historicecritiqueand the 
usages of history. ‘The author first examines the relative value of the 
different sources of history, the degree of confidence to which they are 
entitled, andthe means of arriving as nearly as possible at the truth. 
Thea he shows how we must distinguish, among verified facts, those the 
knowledge of which is important to society, that is, those which can be 
considered as experiences fitted to illustrate certain branches and cer- 
tain details of the moral and political sciences. 

This part fills the whole of the first volume and two thirds of the 
second, in which we have only the first lessons of the second part de- 
voted to the Classification of the Facts, in geography and chronology. 

The third part, which will soon appear, will present the Exposition of 
the Facts, followed by an examination of philosophical system applied to 
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history, and a précis of the history of philosophy from Plato to the nine. 
teenth century. 


3.—Memoir on the Statue of Laocoon, as compared with the Laocoon of 
Virgil, By M, Mollevaut. Paris. 


Lessing, in a work on the same subject, in which he examines the re- 
spective limits of poetry and painting, concludes, after a profound and 
luminous discussion, that poetry is in lime, painting in space. Mr. Molle- 
vaut, adopting this principle, inquires, in his turn, which of these two 
arts is the most endowed, which has most merit, the sculptor or the poet. 

Time, which belongs to poetry, offers an incontestible advantage in 
that it allows of embracing the entire ensemble of the subject in one 
unique work, of presenting the drama complete from the début to the dé- 
nouement, and of pursuing its different phases, without the omission of 
any of the details composing them, in such a manner as to form out of 
them a single tableau. But the plastic art, on its part, has the merit of 
giv!ng a material form to thought, of striking the senses more vividly, 
and, although obliged to limit itself to retracing a single scene, all the 
faculties of the artist are concentrated on that—-he produces effects more 
powerful, more interesting, and perhaps more durable, because they are 
not liable to the alterations of a language which becomes obsolete and 
dead. The Laocoon of Virgil, therefore, has the superior‘ty as to time, 
“which it employs,” says M. Mollevaut, “in an admirable manner, when 
it shows the place, the instant, the pomp of the sacrifice, and those two 
serpents, whose sonorous march, bloody crests, and immense orbs, 
strike terror even afar off, and leave us to presage a grand catastrophe.” 

This is a magnificent introduction to the terrible drama, of which the 
sculptor can only show us the fatal instant without preparing us for it, 
without explaining the causes which must lead to it. But what a sud- 
den and profound impression is produced on us by the aspect ofgthat 
work, which makes us partake in the struggle of a parent witnessin the 
agony of his two children, and himself a victim of the monsters which 
enfold and bruise him before he can snatch away their prey from them. 
Here the sculptor triumphs, and his talent exceeds that of the poet. 
Under his chisel, the two children of Laocoon assume different traits, 
which give to the effect of the scene a perfection which Virgil, in his 
description, has neglected. ‘* The elder one attempts to break the knots 
of the reptiles, rises superior to grief, and wears on his brow an energetic 
character; the younger yields his body to the folds of the serpents, lifts 
a feeble arm to heaven, and the dolorous expression of his countenance 
conveys the full impression of his impotence.”—Revue Critique. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


Serect List or Recent Pusticarions. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Practical Introduction to the Study ef the German language, by Hein- 
rich Apel, London. 

The Synagogue and the Church ; being an attempt to show that the 
Government, Ministers, and Services of the Church, were derived from 
those of the Synagogue. Condensed from the original Latin work of 
Vitringa, by I. L. Bernard, A. M. London. 

Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay. Edited by her Niece. Vol. 
4. London. 

An Historical Outline of the Book of Psalms. By J. M. Good, M. D., 
F.R,.S. Edited by the Rey. I. M. Neale. London. 

English ; or, the Art of Composition explained in a series of Instruc- 
tions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. London. 

System of Teaching Languages. By C. Le Vert. London. 

Life and Times of Louis Philippe, King of the French. By the Rev. 
G. N. Wright, M. A. Loudon. 

State Trials ; a series of Poems, comprising the Trial of Ann Ayliffe 
for Heresy, Sir William Stanley for High Treason, and Mary Queen of 
Scots. By N. T. Moile. 2d edit. London. 

The Book of Proverbs Explained and Illustrated. By the Rev. B. E. 
Nicholls, M. A. London. 

The Seven Churches of Asia. By the Rev. J. A. Wallace. London. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Edited by W. Smith, 
Ph. D. London. 

Life of Admiral Viscount Keppel. By the Hon. and Rev. T- Kep- 
pel. 2vols. London. 

Conjectures and Researches concerning the Love, Madness, and Im- 
prisonment of Tasso. By R. H. Wilde. 2 vols. London. 

Romantic Biography of the Age of Elizabeth. Edited by W. C. Tay- 
lor, L. L. D. 2 vols. London. 

The Antigone of Sophocles. With Notes, etc. By. T. Mitchell. 
London. 

The Turkish Interpreter; a new Grammar of the Turkish Language. 
By Major Charles Boyd. London. 

Short and Easy Access to French Grammar and Conversation. By 
F. L. Murgeaud. London. 

Introductory Lectures on Modern History, delivered in 1842. By T. 
Arnold, D. D. London. 

Inquiries in International Law. By James Reddie. London. 

The Connection between Physiology and Intellectual Philosophy. By 
John Barlow. London. 


e GERMANY. 


_Concordantie Corani Arabice. Ad literarum ordinem et verborum ra- 
dices diligenter disposuit Gustavus Fliigel, Editio Stereotypa. Lipsia. 
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a der lateiaischen Etymologie; von Ludwig Doederlein. 
zig. : 
imotheus ‘und sein Mythenkreis. Mit Beziehung auf die Ge. 
schichte der Griechischen Philosophie, Poesie und Kunst dargestellt ; 
von Benj. Gotthold Weiske. Leipzig. 

Beitrage zur Kritik und Erklirung von Tacitus Agricola; von Dr. 
Carl Friedrich Wex. Schwerin. 

Moses Mendelssohn’s Simmtliche Schriften. Nach den Originaldruck- 
en und aus Handschrifien herausgegeben : von Prof. Dr. G. B. Mendels- 
sohn. Leipzig. 

Geschichte Ferdinands und [sabellens von Spanien; von William 
Henry Prescott, Aus dem Englischen tbersetzt. Leipzig. 

Graf Saint Germain ; von Ph. O. v. Muenchhausen. Gottingen. 

Abriss der kirchengeschichte ; von H. E. F. Guerike. Halle. 

Exeget. Handbuch iib. d. drei ersten Evangelien ; von H. E.G. Paulus 
Heidelberg. 

Die Gemilde des Polygnotos der Lesche zu Delphi; von O. Jahn. Kiel. 

Ornamente und Gemialde aus Pompeii, Herkulaneum und Stabiz ; von 


2 A Zahn. Berlin. 


Bibliotheca Greca IX. I; Euripidis Medea. Edit. II., quam cur. R. 
Klotz. Gotha. 

Topograph, v. Athen. Mit einem Plan d. alt Stadt; von P. W. Forch- 
hammer. Kiel. 

Oratio muneris auspicandi causa d. VII. m. Novembr. habita ; von 


Dr. Geo. Benedict Winer. Lipsiz. 
FRANCE. 


Essai sur les caractéres Moraux et sur la classification qu’on en peut 
faire, a l’usage des moralistes, des parents et des instituteurs ; par M, J. 
L. Duby. Paris. 

Sir Richard Arkwright, ou Naissance de l’industrie cotonniére dans la 
Grande-Bretegne ; par Saint-Germain Leduc. Paris. 

La Rose de Smyrne et |’Ermite du Niagara ; poéme ; par A. Mercier, 
Americain. Paris. 

- Histoire de la république de Florence ; par Madame Hortense Allard. 
aris, 

Histoire du Régne de Louis XVI.; par Joseph Droz. Tome 3 (Mi- 
rabeau et l’assemblée Constituante). Paris. 

Histoire de Philippe-Auguste ; par M. Capefigue. Paris. 

Lettres 4 Sophie, sur la physique, etc.; par L. L. Aimé-Martin. Paris. 
. Le Paradis Perdu,de Milton, traduit en vers Francais ; par E. Aroux. 

aris. 

Logique d’Aristote ; par J. Barthélemy St. Hilaire. Tome III. Paris. 

Histoire de Jerusalem, tableau religieux et philosophique; par M. 
Poujoulat. Tome second. “Paris. 

Deux ans en Espagne et en Portugal pendant la guerre civile, 1838— 
1840 ; par le Baron Ch..Dembowski. Paris. 

Notice historique sur Barére, député a l’assemblée’ constituante, a la 
seeeetion nationale, et 4 la chambre des représentants ; par M. Carnot. 

aris. 

Revolutions de la mer; par Je Adhémar. Paris. 












